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THE SCHOOL-TO- WORK OPPORTUNITIES ACT 

OF 1993 



TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1993 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:06 p m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Paul Simon 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Simon, Pell, Wofford: and Thurmond. 

Senator Simon. The hearing will come to order. 

My apologies first of all to the Secretaries and my colleague Sen- 
ator Hatfield. I will postpone making my own opening statement 
here, because we are going to be facing a couple of votes jn about 
a half hour on the floor of the Senate. And if the two Secretaries 
do not object too strenuously, I am going to call on my colleague 
Senator Hatfield first for an opening statement 

We are pleased to have him as a cosponsor of this legislation and 
pleased to have you here as a witness. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. MARK O. HATFIELD, A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 
Senator Hatfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator 

D F r i e rst e i g cJnsider it a distinct honor to be in companv with the 
Secretary of Education and the Secretary of Labor. And I want to 
say that Secretary Riley and Secretary Re.ch certainly ^ are giving 
tremendous leadership in an area that is badly needed in thus 

C °Mr tr Chairman I would like to have my full statement placed in 
the record, and then I will highlight it. 

Senator Simon. We will enter it in the record. 

Senator Hatfield. Mr. Chairman, as you know the United 
States is the only industrialized country in the world that lacks a 
comprehensive system to help our young people learn the knowl- 
edge, skills, abilities and information to move into the labor market 
an"d to be an effective person in that labor market for a career in 
that labor market. , , , ui„™ ;+ 

Now, lest one identify this as purely an educational problem, it 
is not. This is now a global matter. It is not just a local, State or 
national issue alone. It is a global issue, because being the only Na- 
tion that does not have this kind of system or network, we are not 
maintaining a competitive role in the world marketsplace. 

(1) 



I would like to also focus on the fact that most of our educational 
programs in the secondary level are geared to the so-called college 
prep. When I launched the community college system in my State 
many years ago, I took notice of the educational snobbery that had 
grown up to infect our curriculum at the secondary level, so that 
those who were not preparing to go to college would end up in "the 
shop" in the back of the high school I attended. Ours was as brick 
building and the shop was as gray cement building looking some- 
what like a prison. That was the kind of delineation we made and 
we have not changed that much over the years. 

Yet, when you consider that only 15 percent of those who enter 
college today in America complete the baccalaureate program and 
take even, sav, 6 years— rather than in iust a 4-year period, the so- 
called normal period of matriculation— but for a 6-year period fol- 
lowing high school, and then you look at the other end of that scale 
and you find that people today in America, adults in their late 20's, 
the statistic that I have seen most recently is that 50 percent of 
the adults in their late 20's have not yet found steady jobs. So I 
think we ought to not only look at this problem from the human 
point of view, but also the domestic economic, and global. 

I want to also indicate that in my full statement I have outlined 
the so-called Oregon program that has taken some very bold steps 
to try to correct this problem, and we have, a rich history in at- 
tempting to address the problem faced by the noncollege-bound stu- 
dent and their educational opportunities. 

Let met also indicate that the legislation that we have before us 
does focus on the noncollege-bound 'student, and it also takes some 
very major steps in taking the whole political system and reviewing 
the regulatory parts of the Federal system as it relates to States 
and local governments. 

If the Senator recalls, I have sponsored the so-called Edflex bill, 
which will give more flexibility in the educational institutions, I am 
glad to see that this same feature is a part of this bill that I am 
honored to cosponsor of this bill under the requests of the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Secretary of Education. 

I think we also understand that this bill increases our focus the 
on interdependence between the educational programs and the 
labor market or the interdependence of those two, from school to 
job transition, and that to me is the guts of the whole matter. 

Recently, I had the GAO launch a study that I hope will be com- 
pleted shortly on the overlapping and duplication among the 151 — 
Mr. Chairman, 151 — education and training programs currently 
run by 14 different agencies of the Federal Government. 

With our timber workers in great distress in my part of the coun- 
try, we are especially aware of these programs and the multiplicity, 
the overlapping, and this bill I think does much to at least bring 
a sharper focus to the FYderal role. 

I would like to also make a comparison on the practicality of the 
current labor force in the market. Mr. Chairman, this is not a bill 
that is total. This bill is a major step, a giant step, but there are 
parts of this bill that 1 hope maybe we can modify or at least add 
to, which will address the current labor force. 

Let me delineate between the bill's focus of the prospective labor 
force and what we fare Unhiy in the current labor force. To best il- 



lustrate that point, today the Japanese worker in the automobile 
assembly business, he gets 315.5 hours of training as a newly hired 
automobile worker. That compares to 45.7 hours in the United 
States. So we are even at this very moment falling behind in the 
competitiveness for efficiency and high skills. 

Last year, Senator Kennedy and I introduced a bill which was 
the result of the study made by former Secretary of Labor Marshall 
under President Carter and former Secretary of Labor Brock under 
President Reagan. The bill that we introduced was the High-Skills 
Competitive Workforce Act of 1991. 

One point that I want to make in raising that bill at this time 
is that it is not low wages that will determine the profits for Amer- 
ican industry to become more competitive in the world market, not 
lower wages, but higher skills. Because we are still following the 
Taylor model of our business industrial life in this country, we 
must divest ourselves of that approach of the small elite of man- 
agers and a whole workforce out there on the front lines saying, 
in effect, the only way we increase productivity is to do that routine 
faster, faster, and faster. 

Well, that is not the answer. The rest of the world has found it. 
We have not found it yet. And I would refer that bill to you to be 
considered on the matter of bringing higher skills of the current 
workforce in order to be more competitive. 

One last point is that we find today some alarming statistics of 
what is happening to our labor force, the current labor force, and 
that is from the National Center on Education and the Economy. 
Since 1969, they have studied and found that earnings have fallen 
12 percent, the wage earnings. Furthermore, the income of our top 
30 percent of earners have increased, while the other 70 percent 
have spiraled downward and a lot of those have plummeted down- 
ward, and that division between our economic society, in my view, 
is another serious issue we must address. 

I want to again say thank you for permitting me to testify here 
today. I want to indicate to you that on our appropriations bill that 
we now have on the floor, Labor-HHS— education bill— we have in- 
cluded, Mr. Chairman, $100 million in anticipation of this commit- 
tee's action on this bill in order to launch this initiative under the 
leadership of Secretary Reich and Secretary Riley. 
Thank you very much for the privilege to testify. 
[The prepared statement of Senator Hatfield follows:! 

Pkkparkd Statkmknt ok Senator Hatpikm) 

Mr. Chairman: I thank you and the members of this subcommit- 
tee for the opportunity to appear before you to discuss S. 1361, the 
School-to- Work Opportunities Act of 1993. 

For years, I have been deeply concerned that America is address- 
ing the requirements of its workforce in the wrong way. Today, the 
vast majority of this nation's companies divide complex iobs into a 
myriad of simple repetitive tasks performed by mostly ill-prepared 
or under-educated front-line workers. Under this "Tayloristic sys- 
tem, workers are directed by a small.wcll educated, highly com- 
pensated, group of managers and supervisors who make virtuai.y 
all tho decisions and solve all the problems for the entire company. 
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Regrettably, we have become so over dependent on this small 
cadre of decision makers and managers that our ability to increase 
our quality and variety of products, processes and services is di- 
minishing. Therefore, our capacity to adapt to new consumer needs 
in this global economy and sustain a high standard of living has 
suffered. If we continue to ignore our front-line workers* abilities, 
I believe that our folly ultimately will relegate us to second class 
status in the global marketplace. 

According to the Commission on the Skills of the American 
Workforce: "the world is prepared to pay high prices and high 
wages for quality, variety and responsiveness to changing 
consumer tastes." If we are to continue as the worlds economic 
leader, we must develop the best educated and best trained 
workforce in the world in order to command those high prices and 
afford those high wages. 

American employers must recognize that they need — and must 
insist on having — workers who are versatile. U.S. workers must be 
able to adapt to changing conditions not only by learning new skills 
but also by changing their roles in the workplace. They must be ca- 

Eable of solving problems, and they must be encouraged to do so 
y working in teams and by helping forward-thinking management 
meet its responsibilities. The legislation before us today does not 
address the skill development of our current workforce. It will, 
however, help our competitiveness in the future by assisting states 
to prepare our youth for the critical transition from school-to-work. 

As the global marketplace has evolved, why have our competi- 
tors' standards of living improved when ours has stagnated — or 
even declined — over the last few decades? This troubles me. Accord- 
ing to the National Center on Education and the Economy, since 
1969, real average weekly earnings in the United States have fall- 
en by more than 12 percent. Even more disconcerting is that the 
incomes of our top 30 percent earners increased while those of the 
other 70 percent have spiraled downward. And as we all know, the 
income of non-competitive, displaced workers does not just decline, 
it plummets — with shock waves rippling through our communities, 
states and nation. 

I believe that our lagging standard of living can be explained in- 
part because our competitors have created multi-track systems 
which address the educational needs not just of college bound stu- 
dents. For the non-college-bound students, many of our toughest 
competitors have created career -or ion ted educational programs that 
prepare students to enter the workforce. These programs expose 
young people to the workplace and teach them occupational skills 
along with related educational training. Furthermore, our competi- 
tors have often set up standards that enable these workers to 
choose career tracks that allow the ambitious and talented to con- 
tinuously increase their skill levels, and thus, advance further up 
the corporate and economic ladder. They have recognized that edu- 
cation and skills development are the keys to high wages and full 
employment. 

C learly, this is a revolutionary departure from the way we think 
of education in America. As it stands, our most academically gifted 
students are directed into the college-prep track. The rest — at least 
those who are not ignored- are sorLed into oil her a vocational or 



general track that does little service to students and employers 
alike 

American high schools direct most of their attention toward pre- 
paring student for college. However, of those who enter college, 
only about 15 percent go on to graduate and then obtain a four 
year college degree within six years of high school graduation. Yet 
we continue to allow our educational system to essentially ignore 
the educational needs of the remaining 85 percent. We abandon 
them to muddle between different educational and employment op- 
portunities. Furthermore, about 30 percent of youth aged 16 to 24 
lack the necessary skills for entry-level employment. This problem 
becomes shockingly vivid when one sees that 50 percent of adults 
in their late twenties have not found a steady job. 

Mr. Chairman I say to you with all the seriousness I can mus- 
ter: Rigidity will not produce prosperity, or even stability, in re- 
ality. We must change the way we think. We must virtually revolu- 
tionize the way we address the current educational system for 
those who will never enter the best higher educational system in 
the world. We must help students understand why they are learn- 
ing the particular subject matter so that they think more about ap- 
plied academics and connect education to the world of work. We 
must help them to make a successful transition from school-to- 
work. 

Allow me to take a moment to explain why and how my state has 
become a leader in the area of addressing the needs of itb 
noncollege bound student population. In 1988, Governor Neil 
Goldschmidt asked leaders from all sectors of business, labor, edu- 
cation and government to help plan a strategy for Oregon's devel- 
opment over the next two decades. The 180 task-force members 
had a single charge: examine and recommend how Oregon should 
shape its economic future with the guiding principle being that we 
wanted well-paying, productive jobs, providing an economic base 
that would enrich all aspects of Oregon life. The report became 
known as "Oregon Shines." 

Shortly after this report was published, the State legislature cre- 
ated the Oregon Progress Board. It was directed to translate the 
strategies in Oregon Shines into tangible and measurable goals of 
achievement^-a road map of progress if you will. In 1991 the Or- 
egon benchmarks were presented to the state legislature, which 
unanimously adopted a strategic vision. It is envisioned that by the 
year 2010, Oregon would distinguish itself as one of the few places 
that has maintained its natural environment, built communities on 
a human scale, and developed an economy that would provide well- 
paying jobs to its citizens. 

One major focus of the benchmarks is a recognition that our fu- 
ture as individuals and a state depends on an increasingly able, 
skilled, and productive citizenry that can respond to new tech- 
nologies and the increasingly competitive global marketplace. To do 
this, the benchmarks set MEASURABLE goals to raise Oregonians' 
fundamental skills including our ability to read and understand, 
solve problems, function in the work place and to take advantage 
of occupation-specific training. 

The governor and the state legislature did not stop at this point. 
They were determined to carry out this vision. Following the rec- 



ommendations contained in America's choice: High Skills or Low 
Wages, whose authors included former Secretaries of Labor Wil- 
liam Brock and Ray Marshall, several legislative packages were en- 
acted in an effort to develop a work force equal to any in the nation 
by the year 2000 and equal to any in the world by the year 2010. 
One component of this strategy was the establishment of the 
Workforce Quality Council. Its duty is to set and monitor work 
force development strategies for the state. Another key component 
of this endeavor was to help youth make the transition from school- 
to-work. 

One of the most significant parts of this whole effort was the pas- 
sage of the "Oregon Education Act for the 21st Century." This leg- 
islative package completely restructured my states' educational sys- 
tem. Specifically, it established certificates of initial mastery and 
advanced mastery as new high-performance standards for all stu- 
dents and has created new partnerships among business, labor, 
and the educational community to develop academic and profes- 
sional technical standards. Furthermore, the governor and the leg- 
islature, even with limited available funding, have been generous 
in their attempts to fund model education and workforce programs. 

Understandably, Oregon h?* received national recognition for our 
efforts. With the passage of the Educational Act for the 21st 
Century 1 we are transforming Oregon's public schools, focusing on 
the critical school-to-work transition. Oregon's new Education Art 
makes a striking break with traditional American education by re- 
quiring every student to demonstrate mastery of educational 
knowledge and skills comparable with world class standards. 

Once basic mastery is demonstrated, and no one advances until 
fundamental skills are absorbed— students will select a broad ca- 
reer area to provide the context fur further study. This prepares 
them for post-secondary education or further skills training for a 
family wage iob. I stress the last three words: Family- wage jobs. 
Work based learning opportunities will be provided to interested 
students so that necessary skills and competencies can be learned 
in the work environment as well as in the classroom. This is vital, 
it drives home to students the inter-relationship between education 
and work. 

Oregon's school reform strategy recognizes the interdependence 
between places of learning and places of work. Education and 
workforce reform movements also recognize that to improve the 
performance of students and the productivity of workers requires 
new partnerships among business, labor, education and govern- 
ment. 

Oregon is well positioned because we have approached our walk 
into the 21st century systemically— establishing Oregon Bench- 
marks to measure the state's progress, creating the Workforce 
Quality Council and its regional committee structure to improve 
workforce quality, embracing fundamental restructuring of* our 
schools, and committing ourselves to managing the interrelation- 
ships and outcomes of the process. 

S. 1361, the bill the committee considers today has several very 
attractive features that will stimulate our states to creatively meet 
the needs of our non-college bound student population. FirsC it will 
provide seed money to help states develop comprehensive plans 
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that irrlude work-based and school-base'i learning programs. Most 
systems will involve a year of postsecondary education and will 
lead to a high school diploma, a certificate or diploma from a post- 
secondary institution and an occupational skill certificate certifying 
mastery of specific occupational skills. Secondly, it will provide the 
states with five-year implementation grants to help operate these 
systems. 

What particularly excites me about this legislation is that it is 
very flexible and non-prescriptive. It will allow the states to de- 
velop their own systems so long as they meet general objectives. It 
will encourage employers and educators to create their programs 
with a very limited Federal role. It will also will provide waivers 
of certain statutory and regulatory provisions from other Federal 
job training and education programs that may impede States' abil- 
ity to implement their program. 

Many of the obstacles required to address the educational and oc- 
cupational training of our non-college bound student need to be ad- 
dressed at the state and local levels. Nevertheless, this is also a na- 
tional problem. Our national economic competitiveness depends on 
our willingness to help meet our future workforce demands. 

Let me finally say that I am a proud sponsor of this legislation 
and look forward to working with members of the Labor Committee 
to get it enacted quickly into law. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for providing me with the 
opportunity to appear before you today. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. Your presence here and that of our 
colleague Senator Durenberger, as well as Senator Wofford indi- 
cates the bipartisan nature of this effort, and I would add we have 
a panoply of organizations endorsing it, labor, management, edu- 
cation groups, and I think we can move ahead very quickly. 

I might mention to my colleagues that I have held off making an 
opening statement, so we can get the Secretaries in before we go 
over to the floor. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Simon follows:] 

Prepared Statement ok Senator Simon 

Our Nation today is faced with the challenge of remaining com- 
petitive in a complex, global economy. We have to decide how we 
will meet this challenge: by lowering our wages and reducing our 
standard of living or by increasing our productivity. I'm sure you 
will agree that increased productivity is the preferred path. 

To succeed, we must invest in our young people. If we are going 
to meet the challenge of rising global competition, we will have to 
improve the skills and enhance the quality of our incoming 
workforce. 

Our education system today, quite frankly, falls short. Thirty 
percent of our youth between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four 
don't have the skills necessary for entry-level employment. Fifty 
percent of adults in their late twenties have not found a steady job. 
We have to do better. 

Today we spend a great deal of money to ensure that people have 
college opportunities. This is appropriate. It is a good investment 
in our future. But 85% of young people who enter high school do 
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not go on to earn a college degree (within six years of graduation). 
We ought to be providing more opportunities for them. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act will do this by creating a 
comprehensive, coherent system for preparing our young people for 
high skill employment. It will create opportunities for all youth to 
be successful whether they choose to go on to further education or 
directly into the workforce. 

We will be hearing testimony today on the School-to-Work Op- 
portunities Act of 1993, which I introduced on behalf of the Admin- 
istration. I was ioined in introducing this bill by a number of my 
distinguished colleagues from both sides of the aisle, some of whom 
are here today: Senator Kennedy, Chairman of the Labor Commit- 
tee and a real leader on these issues; Senators Durenberger, 
Wofford, Pell and Hatfield. Senator Mikulski, a member of the sub- 
committee, is also a cosponsor of this bill. 

This will be the first of two hearings we will hold on this legisla- 
tion. It is not, however, the first hearing we have held on the issue 
of school-to-work transition. In December of last year, this sub- 
committee held a series of hearings on education and training for 
America's youth. In March, we held a hearing on the Career Path- 
ways Act, legislation that Senator WofTord and I introduced. I am 
proud to say that many of the lessons we learned in these hearings 
have been incorporated into the School-to-Work Opportunities Act. 

I am pleased to have Secretary Riley and Secretary Reich here 
today. Earlier this year, the Secretaries gave testimony before the 
full committee and promised to work together in the development 
and implementation of the school-to-work initiative. They have 
come through on that promise. Their cooperation on this legislation 
is unprecedented and I commend them. The Secretaries developed 
the bill carefully over the last several months, basing it on the best 
common elements of effective models across the Nation, while keep- 
ing it flexible enough so that further innovation is promoted, not 
hindered. The Departments of Education and Labor received exten- 
sive and invaluable input from the business, education, and labor 
communities; from community based organizations, state and local 
governments and others who have had experience in developing 
school-to-work programs. 

The result is a comprehensive bill that has the support of busi- 
ness, labor and education. I'd like to enter into the record a series 
of letters of support. And if I may just read the names of these or- 
ganizations because, quite frankly, it is an impressive list: Busi- 
ness Roundtable; National Alliance of Business; National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers; U.S. Chamber of Commerce; AFL-CIO; Unit- 
ed Association of Journeyman and Apprentices of Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting; Service Employees Union; National Education Asso- 
ciation; American Federation of Teachers; Council of Chief State 
School Officers; American Association of Community Colleges; Na- 
tional PTA; Na' ; nnal Association of State Directors of Vocational 
and Technical Education Consortium; National Governors' Associa- 
tion; U.S. Conference of Mayors; National Association of Counties; 
National Conference of State Legislatures; National Urban League; 
National Youth Employment Coalition; and American Youth Policy 
Forurr. 
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In working to pass this important legislation, we have been and 
must continue to be guided by five principals. First, this is not nor 
should it be a new federal program. The School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act will provide seed money to states to begin development and 
implementation of Sch ool- to-Work Opportunities systems. It en- 
courages coordination with other Federal programs by allowing 
waivers where necessary. 

Second, this system must be established from the ground up, 
building upon local and state successes. 

Third, we must assure flexibility. There is not one specific model 
for a successful School-to-Work Opportunities program. As long as 
certain basic elements are there, local people must be given the op- 
portunity to fashion programs that meet their needs. 

Fourth, a partnership between the business, education and labor 
communities is essential. Each of these groups must play an active 
role in every stage of the planning, development and implementa- 
tion of School-to-Work systems 

Finally, this cannot be another track. School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties programs must be for all young people. And all young people 
should have the ability to make an informed decision about choos- 
ing a career path. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act is one piece of the puzzle 
in the effort to improve our education system so that it prepares 
all young people for success. I believe we can and must pass this 
bill quickly and I look forward to working with the President, the 
Secretaries and my colleagues in enacting this important legisla- 

Senator Wofkord. I will, too, if I can put mine in the record. I 
congratulate them for this good an important bill. Even despite the 
fact it resembles the one you and 1 authored, I want to whole- 
heartedly support it. [Laughter.] 

Senator Slmon. Thank you. Your statement will be entered in 
the record. 

iThe prepared statement of Senator Wofford follows:] 
Prkparko Statkmknt ok Sknator Wofkord 

Today we have before us once again an example of those of us 
in the House and Senate, on both sides of the aisle, on both ends 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, finding common ground. I am happy to 
join with Senators Simon, Hatfield and Durenberger, Kennedy and 
others to sponsor the School to Work Opportunities Act of 1993, S. 
1361. I note also with great appreciation the support of Congress- 
man Goodling, minority chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee and my Pennsylvania colleague. 

As 1 have stated on other occasions, it is refreshing to have Sec- 
retaries Riley and Reich appearing jointly to discuss this legislation 
that they have worked so hard to craft. To their credit, and to the 
credit of their excellent staffs, they have worked together to de- 
velop— after extensive consultations— this excellent measure. 

I am pleased that the Administration's legislation largely reflects 
the bill Senator Simon and I authored earlier this spring, The Ca- 
reer Pathways Act of 1993, S. 456. As our original bill did, this leg- 
islation: 
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emphasizes partnerships — between schools, business, labor, 
foundations and government; creates a synergy among these 
sectors that .leverages resources and fosters innovation; 
invests in state and local ideas and grassroots solutions; pro- 
vides "seed capital" and standards for an integrated, outcomes- 
oriented system of apprenticeship-style programs where the 
role of government is to "steer not row"; fosters competition 
and experimentation; 

creates a decentralized, anti-bureaucratic framework for fun- 
damentally reforming education. 

The reinvention of government must mean less government and 
to this end I have put forth specific cuts in excess of $64 billion dol- 
lars that are on top of the cuts included in the President's budget 
bill. But the reinvention of government must mean not only that 
we cut spending but that we also spend more wisely. We must in- 
vest in our young people, our workforce of tomorrow, as this bill 
does. We must invest in what works and, as we have demonstrated 
in Pennsylvania, apprenticeship programs work. 

While we are preparing our students for jobs in malls and 
McDonald's, foreign competitors like Germany and Japan and oth- 
ers have developed extensive, integrated youth education and job 
training programs preparing for the high wage, high-tech global 
economy of the 21st century. Germany spends more than three 
times as much as the United States on non-college bound youth. 
We disproportionately distribute vital public resources. For every 
taxpayer dollar invested in the education of non-college bound 
youth, $55 dollars is spent subsidizing those going to college. We 
must do better. We must increase our investments in education. 

Recently, the Competitiveness Policy Council on which I served 
issued a report documenting that only 50% of high school grad- 
uates enter postsecondary education or training programs and of 
these, only half will complete a baccalaureate program. Thus three- 
fourths of our high school graduates leave school with little train- 
ing for the workforce of today and no training for the workforce of 
tomorrow. These young people often move from one low skill job to 
the next with periods of unemployment and sometimes welfare in 
between. Tragically, about Va of these workers will have held a job 
less than a year even as they move into their 30s. This cannot con- 
tinue. 

As Secretary of Labor and Industry in Pennsylvania, I helped 
launch the Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program which — as 
PennSERVE was for national service — is a model for the rest of the 
nation. This highly successful effort is based on the old proposition 
that students learn best by doing. As of January of 1993, the Penn- 
sylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program involved approximately 75 
firms sponsoring over 120 youngsters in high-skill metal-working, 
manufacturing, and health care. This legislation incorporates much 
of what we learned in Pennsylvania and will help expand our ef- 
forts as well as replicate them nationwide. One of the hallmarks 
of our rigorous, four-year Pennsylvania Apprenticeship model is 
that it combines secondary and post-secondary credentials with 
work-based learning, thus keeping a youngster's options open. 
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In closing, let me thank Senator Simon, Chairman Kennedy, and 
Secretaries Reich and Riley for their leadership on this issue. 

Senator Simon. My staff tells me that Secretary Riley is to be 
first. I have no preference here. Is this on the basis of age, or what 
is the 

Secretary Riley. I do not know. 

Senator Simon. Secretary Riley, we will hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF TIDE HON. RICHARD RILEY, SECRETARY OF 
EDUCATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Secretary RlLEY. K through 12 comes first, I guess. 

Mr. Chairman, Senators Wofford and Durenberger, I want to 
thank Senator Hatfield for his statement and his strong interest in 
this area and revealing information, and I am certainly pleased to 
be here with Secretary Reich in support of this measure. 

Early this month, I had the opportunity along with Secretary 
Reich to go to Delaware with the President to launch this new ini- 
tiative, and it was really a wonderful way to kick off this program, 
which is really all about a jump-start for young people. That is 
what we are really doing. We are launching an initiative that will 
eventually help millions of young people to jump-start their ca- 
reers. 

Every year, as was pointed out, a couple of million young people 
begin high school and then, of course, the great majority— 75 per- 
cent or so — do not finish the 4-year program. These young people 
are really the heart and soul of the American workforce and our 
future. 

Many of these students will just drift through school. They will 
sit in the back of the classroom, they will get their C's, and then 
when they graduate, suddenly they realize that they have no idea 
how to get a job, how to connect up with that, no family connec- 
tions, no specific skills, no understanding about how to hook them- 
selves into the economy. 

This is not always their fault. We have gotten into the habit of 
thinking that education is kind of like an assembly line. It is the 
old industrial vision of education and it does not work any more. 

Our children are smarter than we think. One of the reasons they 
turn off from school is that sometimes it is simply a remarkably 
boring experience. It becomes routine, unchallenging, and if a child 
is subjected to a watered-down curriculum, well, pity for that poor 
child. Then we wonder why they drown themselves in television or 
finally give up and sometimes, as we know, drop out. 

We never really answer a basic question for them, why do I have 
to learn all of this. We have not done a very good job of making ^ 
the connection between learning, paycheck and some basic career * 
goals. So they come nut of school oftentimes uninspired and in 
some cases without even the most basic skill. 

The National Adult Literacy Study found that about 20 percent 
of people with the lowest level of literacy have high school diplo- 
mas. So what do they do? They bounce around, they take any job 
to get by, they live 'from paycheck to paycheck, if they can find 
work at all. Almost a third never figure out a real career path until 
they are some 30 years old, and that is about a decade after they 
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graduate. To my mind, that goes a long way toward explaining why 
our economy sometimes seems very tired and sluggish. 

We need to reinvent the American school to find a way to catch 
the attention of these young people, to help them get a focus on life 
a little earlier. We cannot continue to sort students into either a 
college track or a general track that really leads to nowhere in par- 
ticular. 

The high school of the future is going to have to give our young 
people a solid academic background that meets high standards, the 
kind of standards that would be established under Goals 2000: the 
Educate America Act, which will be benchmarked to the highest 
standards in the world. 

At the same time, we will have to get them thinking about life 
beyond high school, to give them the opportunity to choose from a 
series of career paths, to be able to enter programs like the one the 
President visited this month, one that starts them on a path to- 
ward getting a portable and nationally recognized credential of 
skill certificate that tells every employer that these young people 
know what they are doing. 

And that is what the School-Work Opportunities Act hopes to 
achieve. If we do it right, and we can, we can prepare these young 
people for even more sophisticated training at the community and 
4-year college level. 

I want to thank Secretary Reich for his leadership in this effort, 
certainly Senator Hatfield, as he joins us today. Our two depart- 
ments, Labor and Education, have worked hand in hand, both on 
Goals 2000 and on this companion initiative. 

I can tell you that this type of cooperation is one sure way to 
reinvent government. The theme of reinventing government is the 
cornerstone of this legislation. In order to build a school-to-work 
system, we will have to reinvent the whole Federal-State-commu- 
nity partnership. The development of these school-to-work systems 
will not work, if we think in terms of a Federal one-size-fits-all 
model. 

There is an enormous amount of creativity in this country, and 
this new initiative is designed to take advantage of this creativity 
to build upon the innovative programs that some States and com- 
munities have already started. 

As a former Governor, I know what a difference it makes to have 
the flexibility to craft your own solution to fit the particular econ- 
omy of your State and your community. That is why this legislation 
includes waiver provisions, to give States and communities the 
flexibility they need to create a school-to-work system, one that en- 
courages creativity, to integrate existing Federal programs like the 
Carl Perkins Act and JTPA, to support the development of a com- 
prehensive school-to-work system. 

Under this legislation, the Federal role is really to promote the 
creation of school-to-work systems at the State and local levels. We 
will provide the seed capital to help the States get started. Concep- 
tually, we will frame the picture by setting out three core compo- 
nents that every school-to-work program should have, and then wc 
will give States and communities the latitude that they need to fill 
in the details. 
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First, every program will incorporate work-based learning, in- 
cluding paid work experience, workplace mentoring, broad instruc 
tion in industry specific skills, and a sequential program of job 
training experiences with skills to be mastered at increasingly 
higher levels. 

Second, every program will include school-based learning and a 
program of study that meets challenging academic standards devel- 
oped under Goals 200u. Students will have regularly scheduled 
evaluations to identify strengths and weaknesses, and they will 
have counseling to identify their interests and explore careers, and 
they will choose a career major by no later than the 11th grade. 
Work-based and school-based learning will culminate in the award 
of high school diplomas and skill certificates that are recognized by 
the industries studied and for which the students are trained. 

Finally, local programs will be required to provide connecting ac- 
tivities that are essential to matching students with employers in 
bridging the worlds of school and work. Technical assistance and 
services will be provided to employers to help them design their 
programs of study. And after completing the program, students will 
get help in finding an appropriate job and continuing their edu- 
cation or in entering an additional training program. 

Relationship between Goals 2000 and school-to-work is impor- 
tant. It is importance of high academic and skill standards of Goals 
2000, making an integral part of the success of what we are trying 
to accomplish in this new program. 

Through Goals 2000, we hope to create challenging voluntary na- 
tional standards for core academic courses. States will use these 
standards as benchmarks in developing their own high standards. 
Students in school-to-work programs will be expected to meet these 
high academic standards. 

In addition, Goals 2000 also promotes the development of na- 
tional skill standards, and a student who successfully completes 
the school-to-work program will earn a skill certificate 
benchmarked to these national skill standards. The skill standards 
set by the national board will State plainly that which a person 
should know and be able to do in a broad range of occupations. 

Now, what does this mean for an employer? It will give them 
some sense of security that a student who walks into their office 
with a skill certificate already has some of the basic skills needed 
to function in their industry. Students, for their part, will know 
that a skill certificate earned in Illinois will be respected from Or- 
egon to Maine. 

In closing, I believe this legislation will go a long way, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, toward answering a question 
that students have been asking for generations: why do I have to 
learn this. In the end, they will come to realize the truth of the re- 
minder that President Clinton has so oflen issued, that the more 
you learn, the more you earn. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator SlMON. We thank you. 

We are pleased to be joined by Senator Thurmond and Senator 
Pell. Because of our roll calls, we are entering our statements in 
the record, if that is all right with the two Senators. 
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Senator Thurmond. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my statement and that of Senator Durenberger be made a 
part of the record. 

Senator Simon. It will be entered in the record. 

IThe prepared statement of Senators Thurmond and Durenberger 
follow:! 

Prkparkd Statkmknt ok Sknator Thurmond 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be here this afternoon. I would 
like to extend a warm welcome to all of our witnesses here today. 
I would like to especially welcome our distinguished colleague from 
Oregon, Senator Mark Hatfield. I would also like to welcome the 
Secretaries of Labor and Education, Secretary Reich and my good 
friend Secretary Richard Riley. It is also a pleasure to have with 
us today Mr. Bob Jones, former Assistant Secretary for Employ- 
ment and Training. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 1361, the School-to-\York Opportunities Act of 
1993, would provide grants and waivers of federal regulations to 
build a national framework for state school-to-work systems. This 
legislation would be jointly administered by the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Education. It is intended to help students suc- 
cessfully make the transition from school to their first job. This 
transition is accomplished by linking academic instruction with on- 
the-job experience. 

While S. 1361 addresses the issue of youth job training. I believe 
we must build on successful programs in the areas of tech-prep- 
education, school-to-apprenticeship programs, youth apprenticeship 
and business-education compacts. In rny home State of South Caro- 
lina, we have an award winning tech-prep program. I believe we 
can look to this program as a model. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned that businesses are not involved 
in the process called for in this legislation. I agree with Dr. Adler 
that "the involvement of business consists primarily of: 'planning 
and developing"' but this legislation says little about the role of 
business in the implementation of the program. I am also con- 
cerned that the plan calls for partnerships between employers, edu- 
cational institutions, labor organizations and others, but it does not 
call for the parents and the students to be involved in this partner- 
ship. I believe that we should include both parents and students 
in this part of the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we should ensure that our students can 
participate in the s?hool-to work program and not be prohibited 
from continuing on to a 4-year college. I believe we should make 
clear that this legislation will not be "tracking" our students or cre- 
ating a work readiness program. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to extend a warm welcome to 
all of our witnesses hear today. I look forward to hearing your tes- 
timony. 

PkKPAKKt) Statkmknt ok Sknator Douknhkkokr 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to sit in with your 
Subcommittee this afternoon. Thank you for having me. 
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I thought I would just take a few minutes this afternoon to talk 
about the reasons that I signed on as lead Republican co sponsor 
of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act At the next hearing on 
this bill, I hope to share with the Committee some of the feedback 
I've received from the people in my home state of Minnesota. 

At the outset, 1 want to commend you, Senator Simon, for your 
leadership on this and other important education issues. You nave 
been involved for over three years in trying to address school-to- 
work transition on a national level. It is my hope that, finally, we 
will have the opportunity to pass a bill this year, or early next 
year. 

Let me turn now to the three primary reasons I believe this bill 
is so important, and that — as a Republican — I decided to support 
it and co-sponsor it: 

First, I think it'3 clear to everyone on this Committee, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, that our schools today are not doing a 
good enough job of preparing our children to face the challenges of 
the modern American workplace. In all likelihood, the workplace of 
tomorrow will require kids to be even better prepared and to bring 
higher skills than our schools are now capable of delivering. 

This dilemma has serious ramifications for U.S. businesses, as 
well as our young people. American companies need well trained, 
highly skilled workers if they are to compete and succeed in the in- 
creasingly competitive global marketplace. 

The business community recognizes this reality and, with it, the 
need to prepare young people using the kind of school based and 
work -based learning initiatives supported by this bill. This bill is 
supported by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the National Alliance* of Business, and 
the Business Roundtable. 

I can tell you that the strongest and most positive feedback I 
have received about the School-to-Work Opportunities Act has been 
from leaders in the Minnesota business community who under- 
stand how crucial a well -trained workforce is to U.S. productivity. 

In a recent survey of over 300 Minnesota businesses by the Min 
nesota Business Partnership, nearly two-thirds of Minnesota em- 
ployers said that a typical high school education is no longer good 
enough for today's business standards. The survey also found that: 
Job applicants who have only a high school diploma are eligi- 
ble for only half the positions offered by Minnesota companies; 

liven fewer jobs are available to those young people who do 
not have high school diplomas; 

Kmployers in nearly 90 percent of Minnesota manufacturing 
firms and HO percent of non-manufacturing firms agree that 
technical qualifications are more important now than they 
were ten years ago; 

90 percent of Minnesota employers believe today's work envi 
ronment demands greater decision-making and problem solv 
ing skills; and 

More than 90 percent of Minnesota employers in both maim 
facturing and non-manufacturing companies said they would 
like graduates to be certified as meeting a minimum set of 
standards, and that, they would be more likely to hire appli 
cants who had been certified. 
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I think these numbers speak for themselves in highlighting the 
business community's belief that we need to do a better job of pre- 
paring our children for the challenges of the modern American 
workplace. 

The second reason I decided to become the lead Republican co- 
sponsor of this legislation is that it adopts a flexible, bottom-up ap- 
proach to encouraging and facilitating locally-developed, locally-op- 
erated, and locally-administered scnool-to-work transition pro- 
grams. 

Unlike earlier school-to-work proposals, this bill contains no em- 
ployer mandates and no pay-or-play provisions. And, unlike the 
Goals 2000 legislation this Committee recently marked up, there is 
no "National Apprenticeship Board" or "National School-To- Work 
Board" overseeing these local initiatives. 

Let me say this primarily for the benefit of my Republican col- 
leagues — this bill does not create a new federal program. What it 
does is provide a temporary infusion of financial assistance to help 
stimulate state and local responses to the need to train young peo- 
ple to compete for higher skill, higher wage jobs. The Federal Gov- 
ernment's role under this bill is confined to providing start-up 
funding, coordination, and technical support for state and local 
school-to-work initiatives. 

No single approach to building school-to-work programs is appro- 
priate for every state or every community in this nation. And, suc- 
cessful school-to-work systems cannot be mandated or controlled 
from Washington. Instead, they must be developed through the ac- 
tive involvement of business and community leaders, labor organi- 
zations, parents, and educators in communities across America. 

This bill recognizes that reality. 

The School -to-Work Opportunities Act is designed in part as a 
catalyst to encourage state and local efforts to develop school-to- 
work programs by ouilding on existing programs and by removing 
barriers now faced by states, communities, and employers in mak- 
ing alternative ways of learning job skills a viable option. 

The third reason I support this bill is that, while it does not cre- 
ate a new program, it also has the potential to consolidate, reduce, 
and minimize overlap in existing programs. 

Indeed, the waiver authority may be one of the most important 
features of this legislation. At their discretion, states may combine 
funds, adjust eligibility requirements, and set priorities for a wide 
range of federal vocational education, job training, and other edu- 
cation and job preparation programs. Giving states and commu- 
nities this flexibility may effectively consolidate and coordinate sep- 
arately funded, separately administered Federal programs in a way 
that we have thus far larked the political will to do legislatively. 

Perhaps we need to make that purpose clearer. I know that Sen- 
ator Kassehaum, our distinguished Ranking Member, has some 
concerns in that regard. I hope to add some ideas myself, particu- 
larly in emphasizing the need to link career exploration and prepa- 
ration to classroom education at a younger age, and the need to 
view transition programs as an important part of overall education 
reform. 

But I do behcve the bill provides a starting point for this type 
of systemic reform. 
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Thv. School -to-Work Opportunities Act is not perfect. By agreeing 
to support this legislation. I have committed my energies and the 
expertise of my state to help make the bill even stronger. 

But I would not have become the lead Republican co-sponsor if 
the bill did not possess a framework that is already consistent with 
basic Republican principles like bottom-up program development, 
strong community involvement, program consolidation, and a lim- 
ited role for the Federal Government. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act helps address the very 
real need to: (1) give the young people of America hope that they 
can achieve the same opportunities that previous generations have 
had to succeed in the workplace; and (2) to give employers a better 
way to get the skilled workforce they need in an increasingly com- 
petitive world economy. 

I hope my colleagues on both sides of the aisle will join me in 
supporting this important legislation, and in working construc- 
tively to make the bill even stronger. 

Thank you. I look forward to today's testimony. 

Senator Pku,. Mine, likewise. 

Senator Simon. And Senator Pells will he, also. 

IThe prepared statement of Senator Pell follows:i 

PUKPAHKI) STATKMKNT OF SKNATOK PKU, 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to join you in welcoming Secretary Riley 
and Secretary Reich to this hearing concerning S. 1361, the 
"School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993." I am pleased to be an 
original rosponsor of this important Administration initiative, 
which you introduced on August 5th of this year. 

In developing this legislation, President/Ciinton is keeping his 
commitment to establish a comprehensive system to help ease the 
transition from school to a changing American workplace that, in- 
creasingly, demands high-skilled and well-educated workers. 

I strongly believe that we must continue to emphasize the impor- 
tance of obtaining a college education. We must not, however, ne- 
glect to provide career education and training opportunities for the 
75 percent of our youth who enter the workplace without a bacca- 
laureate degree, two-thirds of whom never even begin college. 

Unlike most of our compel itors in the global marketplace, we do 
not have a cohesive, comprehensive school -to- work system. This bill 
would build on successful programs such as teeh-nrep and coopera- 
tive education, while allowing for flexibility so tnat programs can 
best address the needs of each individual community to better 
serve our non-college bound youth. It is a critical first step in the 
process of creating a system of life-long learning. I congratulate 
Secretary* Riley and Secretary Reich inr their attention to this im- 
portant issue and I look forward to working with I hern to move this 
legislation forward 
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Senator Simon. Secretary Reich, we are happy to have you here. 

Let me just say, as one who has been here through Democratic 
and Republican administrations and who has seen a Tot of turf bat- 
tles, one of the things that is impressive is how the Secretary of 
Education and the Secretary of Labor are working together in this 
administration, and that is a tribute to both of you. We thank you 
both. 

Secretary Reich? 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. ROBERT REICH, SECRETARY OF 
LABOR, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Secretary Rkich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. 

Seven months ago, Secretary Riley and I articulated the problem. 
There is a growing gap between those who ure prepared for work 
and those who are not prepared for work. During the 1980's, the 
earnings gap doubled. It continues to widen. This is an enormous 
social problem. 

If you are in the 25 percent of Americans who have a college de- 
gree, you are on a slightly upwards escalator in terms of your earn- 
ings. If you do not have a 4-year college degree, you are on a down- 
ward escalator. If you just have a high school degree, very pro- 
foundly, if less than a high school degree, you are on a very quick 
downward escalator. The gap is widening. 

Now, why is that the case? It is widening for two reasons. No. 
1, because of technology: If you are well prepared, technology is 
your friend, it is your ally, it enhances the value that you are ad- 
dressing. If you are not prepared, technology is supplanting you. 
We have a lot of examples: Automated tellers, instead of bank tell- 
ers; automated switching machinery, instead of telephone opera- 
tors. 

Also, international trade, it is good for America, it is good for ev- 
eryone. But if you are not prepared to be a player in the global 
economy, there are 12,000 people entering the world economy every 
week. The vast majority of them would be delighted to work for a 
small fraction of your prevailing wages. And I can guarantee you 
that most of these people are working for far lower wages tli^n the 
average Mexican. 

The answer is not to stop technology. The answer is not to build 
a wall around America. The answer is to upgrade our workforce. 
We do a very good job with regard to our university graduates. We 
have the host university system in the world. I speak slightly in 
self-interested terms. 

But with regard to young people who do not go on, who just grad- 
uate from hign school, we are allowing them to drift. The 75 per- 
cent of our young people who do not get a 4 -year university degree 
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are often in trouble. We cannot afford that and we cannot afford 
that gap to widen. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993 is an attempt to 
deal with that problem. It is not a magic bullet. It is not an entire 
solution. But we believe it is an important attempt It builds on 
work that many of you have done — Senator Simon, Senator 
Wofford, Senator Hatfield. It builds on work that has occurred in 
the States. Many States have made pioneering progress in terms 
of school-to-work transitions. 

The Federal Government now needs to provide seed money, not 
a new big Federal program, not a big bureaucracy, but venture cap- 
ital, if you will, seed money to the States that are out in front, and 
planning money to other States to get them up to speed, and then 
go out of business. This is a reinvention of government, as Sec- 
retary Riley said. 

There are five major ways in which this program meets real 
needs. It gets businesses in on the ground floor. We want business 
and educators to work together, ana States will be awarded grants 
if they can show that business and government are working to- 
gether, and businesses and educators. We want to build on what 
works. Suites are making progress, not one size, but we want ex- 
perimentation. We want to encourage experimentation. We want to 
mobilize and accelerate the direction that things are already mov- 
ing in. 

There ought to be a national network, so there are national high 
standards. And after 2 years. 11th and 12th grade with work -based 
learning and school-based learning and a connection between the 
two, followed by a year or two after high school with a skill certifi- 
cate at the end attesting wherever you go that you have attained 
those skills. That is a tremendous avenue, upwards mobility, a ca- 
reer path for a lot of people who do not now have it. 

There ought to be a strong partnership between business and 
schools. By the way, the partnership you see here between the Sec- 
retary of Education and the Secretary of Labor is in a way a meta- 
phor for the partnership that we hope is going to be out there be- 
tween business, the orivate sector, workers and educators. 

Finally, we want to leverage resources. Tne Federal Government 
cannot do it alone, States cannot do it alone, and business cannot 
do it alone. Together, there are some synergies. States, the Federal 
Government, business, workers, private sector, public sector work- 
ing together, we can create more than simply the sum of the parts, 
arid we have seen it. 

In fact, since we testified, since 1 testified before, I have gone 
around the country looking in detail at many of these programs, 
with Senator Wofford, in Pennsylvania. There are some extraor- 
dinary programs. In Louisiana. I was out in Kansas with Senator 
Kassehaum looking at some of the apprenticeship programs out 
there. In Vermont with Senator Jeffords. It is happening around 
the country in fits and starts, but we can provide momentum to 
this movement by providing seed money and setting up a nation. 0 
set of criteria. 

This program has received the support of every major business 
group in America, the AFL OK), teachers groups. It is time for a 
program like this As Senator Hatfield said, we need to do more. 
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and I will be back up before the full committee with other pro- 
grams dealing with workers who have lost their jobs who also need 
some help in getting the next job. 

This is not the cure-all, but this is an extremely important begin- 
ning with regard to addressing the problem that America faces, the 
problem we face with regard to the increasing gap. We must not 
allow ourselves to become a two-tiered society. We must preserve 
and protect those avenues of upward mobility, and this School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act of 1993 helps us begin that process. 

Thank you. 

|The prepared statement of Secretary Riley and Secretary Reich 
may be found in the appendix.] 
Senator Simon. We thank you. 

Let me suggest, could we each ask just one question of the Sec- 
retaries, so that we can get in some questions before the roll calls 
begin. 

Senator Hatfield used the phrase that I think is a reality to too 
much of a degree, and that is "educational snobbery," that there is 
an elite among us who go on to college and then the nonelite do 
not. How does this legislation address that problem, if I may ask 
both of you? 

Secretary RihKY. I think we both might have a comment. Let me 
say, from the educational standpoint, for the first time we are see- 
ing the occupational skill standards placed in the education meas- 
ure for high standards. It is not like it is another program over 
here to the side. It is all part of this idea of a framework for edu- 
cation that is driven by high standards and results. 

I think that is in the beginning a clear statement, Senator, that 
this is a universal program, it is in seeing that all yoing people 
can learn, and then by having the same high academic standards 
required for all young people, then we are making it very civar that 
it is not separating out into a watered-down curriculum for some 
and a tougher standard for others. So it is the high academic 
standards plus this special interest in these broad occupational 
areas. 

Secretary Rkich. Mr. Chairman, if I may build on that, we have 
to disenthrall ourselves from the proposition that you have to get 
a 4-year college degree in order to have a good iob as a society. The 
former West Germany, a smaller proportion of their citizens have 
the equivalent of college degrees and yet their real earnings are 
much higher now than Americans. 

The issue is skills. It is not necessarily a college degree. Employ- 
ers often are using a 4-year college degree as a proxy, a kind of 
symbol for whether this is somebody who is worth investing in. But 
through this program, we are going to create another symbol, an- 
other credential, another proxy, and that would be a skill with a 
skill certificate at the end. So that an employer, regardless of 
where that employer is around the country, can say yes, this par- 
ticular young person has mastered an area of technological or an 
area of technical competence, this is a person worth investing in at 
the workplace, not just a 4-year college graduate. 

In this country, we have an extraordinary system of community 
colleges, technical institutes, vocational institutes, all kinds of 
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training programs, but we have got to bring them together and 
focus them in ways that have not been focused to date. 

Senator Simon. Senator Thurmond? 

Senator Thurmond. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simon. If you would ask each one of them one question. 

Senator Thurmond. Ask each one of them one question? 

Senator Simon. You go ahead and — [Laughter.] 

Senator Thurmond. Secretary Riley, as you know, we have an 
award-winning tech prep program at Trident Technical College in 
South Carolina. Now, what assurances do we have that this suc- 
cessful program will not be hindered by this act? 

Secretary Riley. Senator, you are exactly right, and, of course, 
one of the things we are all proud of in South Carolina is our tech- 
nical college system, 16 colleges, and some of them have been rec- 
ognized, as the one you point out, nationally in many ways. 

The tech prep program, of course, is set out in the Carl Perkins 
Act and reauthorization and this absolutely builds upon that. It 
uses tech prep as one of the models which certainly is clearly one 
of the workable, one of the best models out there. We have a core 
set of components that this program would like to build into all 
programs. 

Tech prep is especially strong in the school-based learning aspect 
of the preparation of these young people. It probably could use an 
expansion more into the workplace learning. So this would take a 
tech prep program, hopefully expand it into more workplace, more 
connection with the employer, real jobs, real relevant positions and 
use the tech prep model as really one of the basic models for us 
to build upon. 

Senator THURMOND. So you see no interference, then? 

Secretary RtUOY. Absolutely not. To the contrary. 

Senator Thurmond. Secretary Reich, S. 1361 authorizes $300 
million for fiscal year 1995 and such sums as may be necessary in 
each of the following 7 years. What is the total authorization an- 
ticipated under tnis bill, and what sources of revenue do you antici- 
pate will pay for this program? 

Secretary Rkich. In 1995, Senator, the anticipated costs and the 
hoped for appropriation would be, as you said, $300 million. In 
1996, it would be $400 million. We believe, in consultation with the 
States, that although that is a considerable amount of money, that 
leverages a great deal of States* money that is provided to States 
on condition that States meet certain criteria. The States have to 
come up with a program that meets those criteria, and we think 
in the States that are actively engaged in the school-to-work transi- 
tion and will meet those criteria anywhere from 15 to 30 percent 
of their young people who are not going on to college will be served, 
even though the amount appropriated is not huge. 

Senator Thurmond. It sounds like the program and how you 
plan to pay for it, as Senator Hatfield promises, you are going to 
furnish some money? 

Senator IlATKIKM). Wo have already acted on that, Senator. 

Senator Thurmond. Pardon? 

Senator HATKIKU). We have $100 million in this current bill on 
the floor, in anticipation that you are going to pass this act. 
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Senator THURMOND. In other words, a lot of things that are in 
this bill appear to be very worth programs, but I just wondered, 
since we have such a big debt, how are we going to pay for it. 

Secretary REICH. Well, this bill is a high priority with regard to 
the Education and Labor Departments. It is already in our oudget 
requests for fiscal year 1995, cuts elsewhere in the government, 
and the President has already arranged that under the caps, the 
anticipated caps with regard to 1995 and 1996, these programs 
would be paid for. As Senator Hatfield said, for fiscal year 1994, 
hopefully, we have $100 million under present authority that is 
JTPA and Carl Perkins which will at least allow us to begin the 
progress. But this is the authorizing legislation hopefully for 1995 
and beyond. 

Senator Thurmond. Now, will some other programs be cut and 
use that money to pay for this, or is this an additional cost to the 
government? 

Secretary RKICH. This is not in addition. As you know, under the 
Budget Enforcement Act and under the new budget authority, dis- 
cretionary spending is frozen, so by definition, these kinds of pro- 
grams of this $300 million in fiscal year 1995 and $400 million in 
fiscal year 1996 would come from elsewhere in the discretionary 
budgets. 

Senator TlJURMOND. I thank you both very much. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Simon. Senator Woflford? 

Senator Wokkord. In Pennsylvania, we found that union partici- 
pation from the beginning was very important, and getting their 
good ideas and their consent. To what extent have unions been in- 
volved, unions who have such a stake in apprenticeship programs 
been involved in the shaping of the proposals? 

Secretary Rkich. Senator, the unions have been extremely ac- 
tively involved in the shaping of the proposals, particularly unions 
that already have actively engaged in registered apprenticeship 
programs. Remember, the unions have been pioneers in this area. 
Many unions, such as the constructions unions, have developed ap- 
prenticeship programs for young people. They tend to be slightly 
older people than coming out of college, and, indeed, this program 
could be viewed as a bridge either to college or to a unionized reg- 
istered apprenticeship program or to any other higher program 
pursuing additional skills. The unions are very supportive and 
have been very helpful. 

Senator WOKKORD. I don't know that we have time for any more. 
We are running out of our time for a vote. 

Senator Simon. We thank you. What we will do — and you have 
the good fortune of roll calls because you have an abbreviated testi- 
mony here — I say to both Secretaries, we will probably have some 
written questions for you, if you can get those answers up as quick- 
ly as you can. 

Senator Hatfield, you mentioned one suggestion for a modifica- 
tion. Nothing is written in stone here. We are eager to work with 
everyone. 

For our other witnesses, we will have a recess now of about 30 
or 40 minutes for several roll calls on the floor. 
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Secretary Riley. Mr. Chairman, did I ask that our joint state- 
ment be entered in the record? If I might request that, we would 
appreciate it. 

Senator SlMON. It will be entered in the record. Thank you. We 
thank you both very much. 
The subcommittee stands in recess. 
[Recess. I 

Senator SlMON. The hearing will resume. 

Our second panel is composed of Dr. John Dow, Jr., President of 
the National Academy Foundation; Richard Graziano, Director of 
the Academy of Travel and Tourism, and a teacher in New York 
City public schools; Ellen Williams, Senior Vice President of Amer- 
ican Express Travel Related Services Company; and Michelle Yhap, 
who is a senior at Richmond Hill High School — if I am pronouncing 
it correctly. 

Ms. Yhap. Yes, the H is silent. 

Senator Simon. Am I doing all right? 

Ms. Yhap. Yes, you are. 

Senator SlMON. Unless someone has any other preference, we 
will start with you, Michelle, and we will hear from — you do have 
a preference. All right. You would like to go first? 

Mr. Dow. Yes, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Senator Simon. Dr. Dow, we will call on you. 

STATEMENTS OF JOHN DOW, JR., PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ACADEMY FOUNDATION, NEW YORK, NY; ELLEN JL WIL- 
LIAMS, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN EXPRESS COM- 
PANY, NEW YORK, NY; MICHELLE YHAP, SENIOR, RICHMOND 
HtLL HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, NY; AND RICHARD 
GRAZIANO, DIRECTOR, ACADEMY OF TRAVEL AND TOURISM, 
AND TEACHER, NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NEW 
YORK, NY 

Mr. Dow. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is John Dow, Jr., and I am President 
of the National Academy Foundation. 

Senator SlMON. Before you go on, we will stick to the 5-minute 
rule and we will enter formal statements in the record. If people 
wish to just informally present their testimony, that is fine, how- 
ever you wish to pioceed. 

Mr. Dow. Thank you, sir. 

1 abo bring greetings on behalf of our foundation's board Chair- 
man, Mr. Vernon E. Jordan, Jr., and our Vice Chairman, Senator 
William E. Brock. 

Mr. Chairman, just this past July, the National Foundation held 
its 9th annual Institute for Staff* Development, featuring Labor 
Secretary Reich via satellite in your lovely city of Chicago. We ap- 
preciated your desire to have joined us and certainly hope we may 
nave the honor of your presence at a future institute. 

You will find additional testimony attached to my remarks with 
your staff As a former teacher, a recently sitting urban super- 
intendent for some 18 years, most recently in New Haven, CT, the 
seventh poorest, I would he remiss if I did not congiatulate the two 
distinguished Cabinet members, Secretary Reich of the Labor De- 
partment and Secretary Riley of Education, on the outstanding 
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work that they are doing in making the school-to-work initiative a 
primary agenda item at their respective departments. 

I applaud the fact that they are insisting on high standards for 
all of our young people in this Nation, because we have too long 
had too many tracks and most of those tracks are leading nowhere. 
We applaud the Clinton administration's leadership in tackling 
what I consider to be the most important crisis facing our Nation's 
economic and educational future. And certainly I applaud you, Mr. 
Chairman, and the other members of this subcommittee, as well as 
the other members who introduced this important legislation on be- 
half of our Nation's youth. 

Before I make any more brief remarks, I would certainly like to 
introduce a person who represents a very, very responsible cor- 
porate partner. I would like to introduce Ms. Ellen Randolph Wil- 
liams, Senior Vice President, Quality and Human Resources, Amer- 
ican Express Company. 

I would also like to introduce Mr. Richard Graziano, teacher and 
program director, Academy of Travel and Tourism in New York 
City, and Ms. Michelle Yhap, a student in the Academy of Travel 
and Tourism at Richmond Hill High School in New York City, and 
probably the one that we should be listening and talking to the 
most here today. 

The National Academy Foundation, just briefly, grew out of a 
partnership between the American Express Company and New 
York City schools some 11 years ago. The program was designed 
to encourage graduating New York high school students to enter a 
rapidly growing financial services industry, because of that indus- 
try's concern for a lack of qualified workers in New York City. 

Because the program was so successful in New York City and in 
such demand around the Nation, the National Academy Founda- 
tion was established in 1988 by American Express to encourage 
partnerships between business and education all around this Na- 
tion. 

NAF programs are delivered through an academy format within 
each high school that links business, education and the community. 
To date, we have successfully launched partnerships and developed 
curriculum for Academies of Finance, Travel and Tourism, Public 
Service and Manufacturing Sciences. 

The strengths of our program are many, but if I may highlight 
two: One, the industry validated curriculum regularly reviewed and 
updated to meet changing industry standards is very, very critical. 
A comprehensive business, site-based, paid internship for our stu- 
dents, and a vital national and local staff development component 
for all of our teachers and what have vou, and it is cost effective. 

During the past 11 years since the launching of the first Acad- 
emy of Finance in New York City, NAF has received funding from 
both public and private sources. American Express has contributed 
in excess of $2 million during each of the past 5 years for replica- 
tion of our academies around the country. 

Currently, we are in 110 high schools throughout 21 States, serv- 
ing over 6,000 students in 50 cities and counties from Chicago to 
Miami, and from Hawaii to Now York, and most major cities in be- 
tween. 
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Currently, we have 75 percent of our students which are minor- 
ity, and 63 percent are female. . 

Over 400 corporations, civic agencies, nonprofit organizations 
and small businesses have provided paid internships valued at $2.7 
million this past summer. Over 55 corporate partnerships between 
NAF business advisory and public schools are presently in effect. 

Our programs were recently cited in the June 1992 bOANb re- 
port entitled "SCANS in the Schools" as successful curricula models 
for attaining the national secondary school educational goals tor 
preparing students with necessary work place skills. 

Because of the success and independent evaluation and valida- 
tion of our model by evaluating institutions such as AED, etc, we 
have received a grant from the Fannie Mae Foundation for $1 mil- 
lion to design 3 unique academies in 3 cities with an emphasis in 
mortgage banking, real estate, mentoring and generous scholarship 
opportunities for academic excellence demonstrated by students in 
the program. The first two academies opened this fall, one in 
Miami Dade and the other one in Los Angeles, Emanuel High 
School The third one is to open next fall, in 1994, in Atlanta 

Mr Chairman, the National Academy Foundation truly endorses 
and supports the proposed legislation, because we believe it is the 
salvation for thousands and thousands of young people who are not 
prepared to go into the world of work. 

1 thank you for the opportunity to appear before the subcommit- 
tee 1 and any of the folks accompanying me would be happy to an- 
swer any questions you might have. At this time with your permis- 
sion, I would like to yield to Ms. Ellen Randolph Williams from 
American Express. 
Thank you, sir. . 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Dow may be found in the appen- 

dl Senator SlMON. We welcome you, Ms. Williams. I feel good about 
the $2 million. I feel good about that American Express card in my 
pocket, frankly. [Laugnter.l 

Ms. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have been involved with the academy for some years. 1 was the 
Chairman of the board of the academy in Phoenix, AZ, and since 
moving to New York have joined the academy in Newark, NJ. 

I am really here today to endorse the academy as a model in the 
spirit of the proposed School-to Work Opportunities legislation I 
would like to tell you why American Express got involved and why 
1 am so personally committed to this type of program. 

The travel and tourism industry is the largest world industry 
and the employment needs are tremendous. We are estimating by 
the year 2010, there will be 24 million people in the United btates 
employed in travel and tourism, and it is really going to require 
very highly skilled individuals. American Express has major 
human resources needs, as do our business partners like the air- 
lines, hotels, the cruise lines, and our future really depends on a 
very qualified workforce. t . 

Therefore, recognizing these needs, in 1986, American Express 
helped create the Academy of Travel and Tourism, and it was real- 
ly based on the successful model of the Academy of Finance, and 
we thought it was a tremendous opportunity for this growth indus- 
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try in providing young folks a career opportunity, because we 
thought the model which specializes in industry specific curricu- 
lum, especially trained teachers, an internship for the students, 
plus a hands-on business involvement was a very successful model. 
So we joined with the school districts in New York and Miami and 
also with travel partners and created the academy, and today we 
have over 40 schools involved in 22 districts and about 1,500 stu- 
dents involved in the program. 

You know, we often look outside the United States for education 
models. But we are proud that the Academy of Travel and Tourism 
has been replicated in Brazil, Mexico, the United Kingdom, Ireland, 
Hong Kong and Hungary. 

Dr. Dow gave you some information about the program and 
about the academies, but I would like to tell you why the academy 
is so critical to American Express and why I think it is such an 
important model for re-engaging our students in education and 
preparation for their working lives. 

You know from the SCANS report and other findings that the 
aptitudes that are going to be needed are changing. With tech- 
nology creating competition arid really increasing the service re- 
quirements, we really need employees that can think on their feet, 
that can use analytical skills, teamwork and ingenuity to meet our 
customers' needs. We are going to need a lot of creativity, so our 
employees can really anticipate what our customers need to be suc- 
cessful. 

The academies provide industry relevant academic work, plus 
they give the students an opportunity to have real jobs, and the 
students are able to learn real content of jobs, and frequently this 
is the first job or the first paycheck that they have received, and 
what we see is it helps build their enthusiasm and motivation for 
future career success. 

We also have found that the academies work with the educators, 
too. Specialized training and an opportunity to work closely with 
industry professionals give the teachers opportunities to keep in 
touch with the changing skills needed so that their students can 
be successful. 

In my previous assignment in Phoenix, I was very close to busi- 
ness-education partnerships, including the Mayor s Commission on 
Education Excellence, and I saw lots of programs that could or 
could not benefit the urban public schools. But I know that the 
Academy of Travel and Tourism works, because I have experienced 
the difference it has made in the lives of the individual students. 

Really, a lot of the students enter very tentatively, with little ex- 
pectations, and I see over a years time that they become turned 
on to school and, most importantly, the potential of the future. I 
will say that most of the students before the program have no in- 
terest in going on to higher education, but afterwards they will say 
because of the academy, they want to go on to either college or a 
junior college. 

I am also struck by the academy students' growth and maturity 
and confidence during their internships. The 2-month experience 
really opens their eyes to what they can accomplish and the oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead. And for the employer, it gives a tremendous 
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opportunity to get your employees involved in the mentoring pro- 
gram, the internships, actually serving on the boards. 

Our employees are very enthusiastic about the program. In fact, 
there are 40 mentors in New York. One of my colleagues was a 
mentor with Michelle and she describes her experience as being as 
beneficial for her as it was for Michelle. 

A national school-to-work initiative is important and we feel that 
it builds on the lessons that we have learned in the academies over 
the past decade. We need to be able to share this model as well 
as others and really promote the best practices throughout the 
country. I want to see academies in every city nationwide, so that 
our students can get a leg up on their careers and a productive fu- 
ture. 

Thank you. 

IThe prepared statement of Ms. Williams may be found in the 
appendix.] 

Senator Simon. Thank you very much. 

We will r w call on Michelle Yhap. We are very happy to have 
you here, IWiohelle, and we thank you for coming. We do not often 
hear from high school seniors here, and we ought to do that more 
often. 

Ms. Yhap. Mr. Chairman, my name is Michelle Yhap. I am a stu- 
dent in the Academy of Travel and Tourism at Richmond High 
School in New York City. 

I thank you for the opportunity to speak for the 6,000 other stu- 
dents enrolled in the Academy programs around the country. 

In addition to the courses required for graduation, academy stu- 
dents take specialized courses, such as geography, tourism, comput- 
ers and communications, to prepare us to enter the workforce in 
travel and tourism, hospitality or any other field. 

Many students in high school do not really see any relationship 
between what they are learning in school and what they will be 
doing after graduation. That is one of the things that makes the 
academy different. Each of us knows that the lessons we learn in 
our classes can and will be used in the real world of work. 

For example, an important part of our program is a paid intern- 
ship in a travel related business. I worked at American Express in 
the on-site department which oversees American Express offices in 
other companies, such as ABC, Avon or J. P. Morgan. My duties in- 
clude preparing travel training manuals, making hotel and car res- 
ervations and other special projects. 

During my internship, not only was I able to see the importance 
of learning how to communicate, dress and speak to adults, but 
also the usefulness of geography we learned in school to profes- 
sionals in the travel industry. 

Other students who interned at hotels, travel agencies or public 
relations firms found other direct applications for what we learned 
in school. 

By the way, I continue to work at American Express after school, 
earning money for my college education. 

The internship and the mentoring program that went with it has 
been one of the most important experiences of my life. It will help 
me in my career, whatever it may be. Right now, I am learning to- 
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ward some combination in law and tourism. Maybe I will become 
a lawyer representing American Express. [Laughter.) 

Another important aspect of the academy is that it gets students 
to think about and prepare for life after high school. Many of my 
classmates had intended to enter college and they will, although 
probably with different majors than they expected. Quite a few otn- 
ers have not even considered college, and now that they have been 
through the program with the guidance and encouragement of our 
teachers, have decided to go on. 

I think the academy is a wonderful program and if your legisla- 
tion will allow other students to have similar experiences, I hope 
this bill becomes law. 

Thank you. 

Senator Simon. We thank you. And meaning no disrespect to the 
other three of you, maybe your testimony is the most important of 
anyone's. 

If you had not been in this program, what difference would this 
have made in your life? 

Ms. Yhap. First of all, I knew I wanted to go into law, but being 
in the travel and tourism program has helped me to be aware of 
what is out there in the world itself. It has taught me how to act 
professionally. I have learned how to act among adults, because 
you do act different, I see.. I feel that is something I have learned 
at work. You usually put on that working personality. I have 
learned to improve my organizational skills, and I think it has 
helped me a great deal and 1 certainly think that I have a great 
head, start toward my future career. 

Senator SiMON. We will get back to you with additional ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Graziano? 

Mr. GRAZIANO. Mr. Chairman, I am Richard Graziano, Director 
of the New York City Academy of Travel and Tourism. I was also 
the pilot teacher in this program and I have over 20 years experi- 
ence in the classroom. 

I have seen lots of educational trends come and go over the 
years, but I can tell you that this program really works. It gives 
students the opportunity to learn academic material which has a 
direct relationship to the real world. It gives them experience in re- 
lating constructively with peers and to adults. 

It develops skills such as communications, both oral and written, 
a knowledge of our world and a growing industry which might pro- 
vide them with meaningful careers. It teaches them how to dress 
and how to behave in a business environment. 

For teachers, this program provides reality based instructional 
materials. It also gives them a network of expertise on which to 
call on the business community and oftentimes — and we have 
heard many things about burned-out teachers — a new enthusiasm 
for the job. You can have all the programs you want, but if you do 
not have enthusiastic working teachers, nothing will work. You 
have really got to work with those teachers. 

For the first time in many schools, teachers are teaching in a 
multidisciplinary fashion, making the connections for themselves 
and for their students between English and economics, business 
and geography. 
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Teachers, as part of the national network fostered by Dr. Dow's 
National Academy Foundation, are able to receive specialized train- 
ing, brainstorm with colleagues from other schools and districts 
and have a direct contact with the business community. This 
makes them better able to instruct their students and make the 
connections between their classrooms and the world of work. It also 
fosters a sense of professionalism and pride in what they are doing. 

Too often, teachers are bombarded with bad news and bad press. 
The academy offers them an opportunity to participate in an edu- 
cational effort that can make a difference on the positive side. 

Speaking for the directors of the academy programs around the 
country, I can tell you that the program is a model for school re- 
form. It has the enthusiastic support of school boards and adminis- 
trators who see it as a vehicle for improving education in their own 
systems. 

I thank you and the other committee members for introducing 
such a bill in the Senate. I urge the committee to report favorably 
on the bill, the passage of which will make available to large num- 
bers of students what we already have implemented in New York 
and many, many other school districts, a winning formula for 
school-to-work relationships and career preparation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Simon. Thank you very much, Mr. Graziano. 
Dr. Dow, first of all, you mentioned Vernon Jordan and Bill 
Brock, both of whom are well known in these halls and highly re- 
spected, and please convey our greetings to them. I was also 
pleased that, as part of your program, you had this industrial re 
view of standards, so you make sure you really do keep up to date 
on what American Express ot anyone else may want. How does the 
Academy work physically? Is it always a physically separate build- 
ing from the rest of the high school? 

Mr. Dow. Our academies work as schools within schools, so the 
youngsters take their regular classroom plus the additional courses 
that have been developed for each academy. They also work closely 
with the staff members, so that we do not build alienation, and the 
youngsters and the staff members become the best recruiters for 
new groups of students. 

One of the things, Mr. Chairman, that may not have been stated 
as I tried to make sure I stayed within the 5 minutes, the program 
is that^although it was developed in the early days for youngsters 
to move from school to the world of work — once we opened the door 
to opportunities in the workplace and internships, most of the 
youngsters not only graduated from college, but we have had 90 
percent of our youngsters going on to some training beyond high 
school, going on to college. 

What we find is that in many of these urban communities, with 
violence and dope and what have you, they become the standard 
role model for many, many of the other people. When you have 
many of these young people who are now coming back into the 
communities and they may be working at American Express or 
they may be working in a law firm or they may be working in some- 
other agency or some other corporation, they have an air about 
them and they start becoming new role models for these young peo- 
ple. 
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And I believe being a superintendent and being an urban super- 
intendent in the seventh poorest city, and having received a num- 
ber of awards and articles for my work with gangs and what h«ve 
you, the best deterrent we have in this Nation to reduce gang war- 
fare and violence is preparing young people to move into the world 
of work, so that the young people in those communities have some 
different role models other than dope dealers and some of the other 
negative kinds of things that we see. 

I am amazed at the fact that these young people will do what- 
ever they have to do to get into these kinds of programs. I talked 
with a young girl in New York City who travels 2 hours to get to 
another school that has «n academy program. Just think, 2 hours. 
I commute from Connecticut and it takes me an hour and a half 
and I am complaining. This young lady goes 2 hours one way. I 
spoke with- her and she is enthusiastic and she was talking about 
the fact that she did not know what she was going to do, but she 
has new hope and opportunity. 

I think tnat the two Secretaries speaking about the standards 
and saying that, while we want to make sure that we do not run 
any snobbish programs, we want to stretch young people's opportu- 
nities in this country and high school is just not going to be 
enough, irrespective of what color you are, irrespective of the socio- 
economic status. We have to prepare young people to participate in 
the world market, and the world marketplace has no points for 
being poor or no points for being black or brown. 

The work marketplace calls tor excellence in performance, and I 
bel ieve that we must not only develop high standards, but we have 
to provide the resources and support to those students, and if we 
do, as we did when I was superintendent in New Haven in the sev- 
enth poorest city, when we left, because of support of teachers and 
programming, 85 percent of our graduates were going on to college, 
going on to additional training. This is not only in New Haven. If 
we develop those standards and provide the support that the two 
Secretaries are talking about, as a corporate community like Amer- 
ican Express has done, we can raise the level of expectation for our 
students and our youngsters will rise to the level that we demand. 

Senator SlMON. I could not agree with you more. The great divi- 
sion in our society is between those who have the spark of hope 
and those who do not, and you are giving people a spark of hope. 

In, let us say, a high school of 1,000 students, how many would 
be enrolled in an academy? 

Mr. Dow. Well, it depends on the high school. For example, we 
have a high school in Indianapolis with an Academy of Travel and 
Tourism and there are almost 200 students in it. 

Senator SlMON. Out of how many? 

Mr. Dow. Out of about I think 930. But it just depends on the 
school. We are now moving into schools that want one or more 
academies, because they see such an interest, and I think that it 
just basically depends on a particular school. Richard can speak to 
New York City and a couple of those high schools. But we may 
have, say, from 30 youngsters in one class, maybe up to 75 young- 
sters in a school within a school model. 

What we have found is that we have a lot of requests for pro- 
gramming, and I think what this legislation will do is create oppor- 
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tunities for academies to be developed in Cedar Rapids, and I am 
using that as an example, all across this land. In addition to that, 
it will allow the emerging industries the new jobs, new careers, for 
us to have dollars to develop academies and models so that we are 
preparing a workforce for the 21st Century. 

I was a superintendent, and 1 shall never forget it, and it struck 
me that we must always look at developing job opportunities. We 
had a program spending hundreds of thousands of dollars on a 
class called shoo shop, and I was not aware of anyone who was tak- 
ing their shoes to be fixed. Yet, we were spending thousands and 
thousands of dollars each year on staff and really had young people 
going in there in just a dead-end job. 

I think with the corporate involvement, making sure that our 
standards and our curriculum are State of the art throughout the 
country working on advisory boards with these various academies, 
providing some support, we are able to really impact upon the lives 
of young people far beyond anything they would have ever known. 

Senator SlMON. Does your foundation select the director, or is 
that done by the local schools? 

Mr Dow. No, that is all done at the local school level. We work 
very closely with them with respect to in-service training. We work 
with them on technical assistance. We work on developing and 
keeping the curriculum current. We work in helping them put to- 
gether their business partners, etc, etc. But that is all done at the 
local level. 

Senator Simon. I mention that, because 1 have taken some time 
recently and visited IS schools on the west side and the south side 
of Chicago, in the area of Chicago where we have our major prob- 
lems. , 

You mentioned, Mr. Gra/.iano, that enthusiastic teachers and an 
enthusiastic principle or director makes all the difference in the 
world That is one of the things that really hit me as I went 
through the schools. When one principal told me when 1 walked 
into one of the schools and one of the first things that the principal 
told me was that these students do not have much potential, I 
knew what I was going to see in the rest of that school. 

Mr Dow Mr Chairman, as I indicated, we have opened two new 
academies with Fannie Mae in Dade County, at the Turner Tech 
School, and in South Central Los Angeles, at Emanuel Arts. We 
have opened a new Academy of Travel and Tourism in South 
Central Los Angeles. 

We are saying that these programs are very, very important and 
youngsters will participate. It dues not matter if they are in the 
bowels of the inner-city, if wo provide the support and the nurtur- 
ing to these students, with enthusiastic teachers and these young- 
sters can see light at the end of the tunnel, and this is what these 
programs do. When you talk about jobs, youngsters are concerned 
and they act up because they do nut know what the future holds 

This voung lady here, Michelle, I am sure can attest to many of 
her friends, coming in and having no idea. Hut when they are able 
to latch on and can see that light at the end of the tunnel, and 
when you see them come into these programs and they are just raw 
talent^ and then you see them at the end, you know that with just 
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a little support and the involvement of the corporate communities 
and what nave you, we can make a significant difference. 

Senator SlMON. Ms. Williams, talking about tourism, one of the 
things I see, particularly when I register at hotels, is hotel man- 
agers who frequently say if we could just have an employee who 
spoke Japanese. The language skill development is one of the 
things that really is important. You mentioned the advantages to 
the employer. One of the advantages is you find some good employ- 
ees out of all of this. 

Ms. Williams. Absolutely. 

Senator SlMON. How did American Express get involved in all of 
this? 

Ms. Williams. We were involved initially in the creation of the 

Academy of Finance, and then because of our management 

Senator SlMON. Is this in New York City? 

Ms. Williams. Yes, in New York City. Then in 1986, just really 
realizing the growth of the travel industry and in talking with a 
lot of our business partners, we got very involved in creating a 
model based after the Academy of Finance for travel and tourism 



We were very interested that we would have the type of qualified 
workforce that we would need going forward, because, as I men- 
tioned earlier, technology is taking away more of the routine type 
tasks of our employees md we really need problem solvers, service 
oriented individuals that really can be tomorrow's type of employ- 
ees, and so that is why we are very excited about this model. 

Senator SlMON. Mr. Graziano, you are asking teachers to make 
fairly significant changes in how they go about teaching. You men- 
tioned teachers being enthusiastic. How do you go about selecting 
teachers? How do you go about training them in a very different 
way of approaching things? 

Mr. Graziano. Absolutely. First of all, I think you need to re- 
member that we are using regularly assigned New York City high 
school teachers in this program. In some schools, I get some input 
in choosing the teachers, but in others I have no choice whatsoever. 

I really believe, though, that teachers want to do a good job, and 
when they see a program that allows them to make a difference in 
students' lives, they will get cooking again, in a sense, but you 
have got to provide them with training, specialized training. 

You can have all the career academies you want, but if you do 
not have teachers who know more about the particular industry — 
most of our teachers I think one has ever worked in the tourism 
industry, and that means every summer I bring a group of teachers 
together. We pay them a little bit of money, not a lot, a small sti- 
pend, and they come in and they listen to experts in the travel and 
tourism industry, we bring them to the back of the house of the 
hotel and lead tnem on a tour, we work on curriculum documents. 

And I cannot tell you how important it is to hand a teacher 
wherever possible a curriculum document and make him or her feel 
that I can teach this class without being 1 day ahead of the stu- 
dents. It is an awful feeling, I do not know if you have ever been 
in that situation, but it is an awful feeling. You have got to be able 
to give them the opportunity to learn more about this industry. It 
is really very, very important. 
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Senator Simon. Do you use English teachers, history teachers? 

Mr. Graziano. Primarily, we have English teachers, because we 
have 1 year of English that takes the place of English in the stu- 
dent's program, and we use business teachers for our travel and 
tourism courses and our computer reservations course, and we use 
social studies courses for the geography course. 

By the way, mentioning that the other members of the staff will 
also get involved. In two of my schools, the language department 
has become involved. Totally apart from the academy, they have in- 
stituted language courses directed to travel and tourism. 

Senator Simon. That is great 

Mr. Graziano. In Michelle's school this past year, totally as a re- 
sult of the academy program being present, they have instituted a 
Japanese course. 

Senator SlMON. Are you studying a foreign language, Michelle? 

Ms. Yhap. I just finished taking my regents course in Spanish 
and I have applied for Japanese, out I did not get into the class 
because of my schedule, so hopefully next semester I will be able 
to get that class. 

Senator Simon. Can you think of anyone at school, if you could 
just tell us a story of one person, who but for this program prob- 
ably would not be going on to college? Can you think of a class- 
mate? 

Ms. Yhap. No, because in travel and tourism, we do not only do 
touring, we also speak about college and we get a chance to visit 
college campuses. But pertaining to travel and tourism, we would 
get brochures on hospitality and various things like that, and ev- 
eryone as far as I know is planning on going to college. 

Senator SlMON. But both you and Dr. Dow mentioned that there 
are students going on to college who otherwise would not have gone 
on, and you believe that? You believe people who take advantage 
of this do enlarge their perspective? 

Ms. Yhap. I think some people have decided before that they 
were not going to go to college, because they did not have a sense 
of direction, they did not know where they were going, and I think 
the travel and tourism program definitely puts you in a direct path. 
It gives you a broader knowledge of different industries, not only 
travel and tourism. A lot of people are attracted to it. 

Senator SlMON. We thank you all very, very much. We appreciate 
it. We thank you for testifying. More than that, we thank you for 
what you are doing out there. I think it is exciting. 

Mr. Dow. Thank you. 

Senator SlMON. Thank you very much. 

Our final panel, Linda Morra, Director of Education and Employ- 
ment Issue Area, Human Resource Division, U.S. General Account- 
ing Office. Robert Jones, a Corporate Consultant, and I remember 
him as an Assistant Secretary for Employment and Training. In 
fact, I remember once calling the Secretary of Labor and urging 
that he be retained in the Labor Department one time. And Dr. 
Laurel Adler, Superintendent, East San Gabriel Valley Regional 
Occupational Program, in California. 

Unless there is some preference, I am just going to call on Dr. 
Adler first, since you are first on the lineup there. 
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STATEMENTS OF LAUREL ABLER, SUPERINTENDENT, EAST 
SAN GRABIEL VALLEY REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PRO- 
GRAM, WEST COVINS, CA; ROBERT T. JONES, CORPORATE 
CONSULTANT, WASHINGTON, DC; AND LINDA G. MORRA, DI- 
RECTOR, EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT ISSUE AREA, 
HUMAN RESOURCE DIVISION, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE; ACCOMPANIED BY NOEMI FRIED LAND E R AND 
SIGURD R. NILSEN 

Ms. AoiJCK. Thank you very much for allowing me to speak this 
afternoon. 

Just to fill you in, I am the Superintendent of the East San Ga- 
briel Valley Regional Occupational Program, which is a consortium 
of programs in schools in the eastern section of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. We serve 1,700 schools, providing employment training. Many 
of our students are highly at risk. There are a lot of gangs in the 
area. Many of the high schools have dropout rates approaching the 
40 to 50 percent rate. 

We are heavily involved with business, as our preceding panel 
was, and we are currently a national demonstration project in the 
U.S. Department of Education in school-to-work transition and 
prep, and our SCANS demonstration site is in Region 9 of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

We are very happy to see that the School to- Work Opportunities 
Act as it is written is beginning to address Lhat essential linkage 
that you absolutely have to have, if you are going to have the tran- 
sition of school-to-work. 

What we would like to bring forth, however, is just that: We 
think it could be even more efTective, if some of the descriptions of 
the connecting links between school and work were put in there, 
We realize that we want to keep flexibility, but sometimes some 
good ideas need to be at least mentioned. 

The way it is currently written, business and industry is men- 
tioned and described at the beginning phase in the planning and 
development and, of course, heavily described in the work -based 
phase, but there is not a lot of description of activity that could be 
occurring at the school-based level. 

Our project has been working over the last 7 or 8 years in follow- 
ing students who have actually had part of their training, and this 
is prior to employment in a work-based situation, so I guess you 
could call that part of the school-based phase. However, the school 
then becomes the community and that relationship is somewhat 
similar to academies, wh< re your .school is literally anywhere, and 
businesses actually donate time, they donate space to provide in- 
struction, and this is done prior to employment 

But for many of the students, it. becomes a wonderful oppor 
tunity, because of the fact that when that job opening is there, 
many times our students actually get them. The way the work- 
based phase i.s described right now, it lists several activities and 
one says paid work experience. There is no mention anywhere of 
things like business internships and busim ss based learning. 

Some people have read in California and had some concern that 
maybe that is not going to be allowed, because in California it is 
a very strong model. We have approximately 20,000 businesses a 
year that do volunteer to become work based training sites, and 1 
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do not see that as much. It is not mentioned and I do not think 
a lot of people are going to realize that this is a very viable option, 
and that if you do not tie in business throughout thfi entire process 
of the education, you are missing a tremendous resource. 

We have in our project about 500 businesses a year that volun- 
teer their time to assist in instruction, and this is prior to any stu- 
dent being employed. All of our follow-up, by the way, is done 
through the University of California at Riverside, and we have 
been following some students since 1987 and using control groups 
of kids from the same schools. m 

What we find is that the kids that go through the business-based 
learning concept graduate from high school at much higher rates 
than their peers. They get fu!l-time employment at much higher 
rates earn more money, get promoted sooner. But, interestingly 
enough, they are more likely also to be in college, and so it has not 
become' an either/or thing, where now I am doing well in business, 
I do not need education. Somehow, everything is being reinforced 
and their need to improve is definitely there. 

The only other suggestion that we would have would be maybe 
some descriptions of business incentives. As you know, California 
is still going through the recession. We are one of the last ones. 
The unemployment rate is still very high. A lot of businesses that 
might be willing to do some volunteer work and mentor a student 
do not have a job opening right now, and we would not want to 
leave that out. 

In addition, even incentives for hiring students I think need to 
be described a little bit more, that may not even cost money For 
example, use of targeted job tax credit, that is already on the books 
and definitely could be used in conjunction with this act in order 
to provide incentives to employers. Those kinds of linkages I think 
are also important to mention as possibilities. 

That part thai says connecting I think needs to be broadened out 
and maybe some examples of the kinds of connections with busi- 
ness and instruction in addition to employment. 

Thank you. , « 

IThe prepared statement of Ms. Adler may be found in the ap- 
pendix.) 

Senator Simon. Thank you. 

If I may give an assignment to a school superintendent, 1 think 
many of the things you are talking about really ought to be part 
of the report that we make to the Senate. If you could jot down, 
when you get back to California or on the plane going back, some 
of the specific kinds of things you are talking about, we would be 
happy to have that. 

Ms. AM.KK. Right. Of course, the university has thousands of 
pages which 1 know you are not interested in reading. We will con- 
dense it down, because it is based on results, and so we can say 
with a certain amount of confidence that business participation and 
instructional levels makes a huge difference, particularly for at-risk 
kids, a tremendous impact. 

Senator Simon. Roberts Jones, it is good to have you back here 
again in your new capacity. 

Mr. JoNKS. 1 appreciate the opportunity to spend a few minutes 
with you I would like to make clear today that I am here in the 
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capacity of urging the Senate's attention on a piece of legislation 
that I think is critical to young people today and to the workplace, 
particularly in a world *bat is changing very greatly. If our young 
people are to have tho kinds of American opportunities that we ex- 
pect, systems like this encased in our school system are absolutely 
essential. 

Let me State at the outset that I offer my congratulations and 
support to Secretary Riley and Secretary Reich for their aggressive 
leadership in the whole workforce agenda, which is constituted by 
basic education standards in the first place, school-to-work second, 
the standards bill third, and the worker adjustment system. They 
should always be viewed as a totality, because they each play an 
important role, if we are to get young people all the way success- 
fully into the workplace. 

But my comments here today are directed specifically at the 
school-to-work proposal and specifically at some of the issues Dr. 
Adler has just pointed out. I think the basic bill as it is before the 
committee is terrific foundation, can be built on, and it should be 
passed, but it is missing I think some important ingredients to 
make this bill do what people have so eloquently stated that it 
should do. 

At the beginning, let me State that I think a school-to-work sys- 
tem is an education system. It is not a workplace readiness bill, it 
is not cooperative education and it is not some of the things that 
we have experienced in the past. It is a very different piece of legis- 
lation, and that should be stated quite clearly in the legislation and 
we should look at, if that is the case, what do we expect from it. 

Its purpose generically is to keep young people in school who 
might otherwise fail, either physically dropping out or mentally 
dropping out, to provide them a more practical based curriculum 
for staying in and focusing on it, to achieve education standards 
when they might not have otherwise, at the same time to achieve 
work readiness standards, so should they come out deciding to go 
to work, they are prepared, if they decide to go to college, they are 
prepared, or tech school, they are prepared. 

But to accomplish that, the only wav to do it is to assume, num- 
ber one, that it is an educational modality, it is simply a different 
way of getting people through 12th grade standards, and to do that 
we have to insure that this bill contains certain requirements that 
make that program successful and doesn't fall into dispute of pro- 
grams like we nave had in the past. 

I would urge that this bill as it is put together contain very spe- 
cific standards as to what we expect such a program to have. Let 
me list what some of them are that I think are not in here cur- 
rently that could improve it. 

One, successful programs like this all around the world and in 
this country involve a formal compact between parents, employers, 
schools and students as to what they expect. If indeed you are to 
be allowed to work and go to school in tandem, to spend a few 
hours in school in a different modality, we expect you to maintain 
attendance, to maintain a minimum grade average, etc. 

We expect employers to provide formal training, as well as expe- 
rience. We expect the school system to provide a curriculum and a 
support system that provides this environment, and we expect par- 
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ents to respect both sides of the equation and support the young 

^T^e object here is, if you want a different modality to complete 
your education, there is a quid pro quo. If we do not build that in, 
we do not have a system. It should spell out what those student 
responsibilities are. Dr. Dow said that if we Get higher standards, 
they will reach them. That is true, but let us spell them out. Let 
us start treating people with some respect and to set a set of stand- 
ards for the students about attendance, about grades, about their 
participation that they will reach. 

The school itself is culpable for the program. We should set 
standards in this bill as to what, if you are to have a formal school- 
to-work program, that is. You will have a different curriculum, you 
will allow different hours and different relationships between the 
work setting and the school setting, you will have a series of these 
kinds of things spelled out. 

The bill calls for career majors. I do not think that is a practical 
thing to do and I think it leads to the arguments of tracking at the 
11th grade, when we try to create separate curriculums in high 
school on a presumption that a 16-year-old is going to know when 
they are 17, 18, 19 or 20 what they want to be doing, and I do not 
think that is a necessary addition. I think it is an enormous com- 
plication that probably does not have a great deal to add to it. 

That does not mean we should not be using contextual curricu- 
lums whenever we can. Every time we have an opportunity to 
teach people algebra through a more practical setting, we should 
do that, and particularly in this kind of program. 

Employer expectations is the same thing. We need to insure not 
only the normal safe and healthy workplace and what we expect 
of employers, but we need to make sure in this bill is employers 
who have upwardly mobile occupations, new occupations, and who 
have some history of hiring and growing, and not just using people 
in an ill-intended way and to eliminate unskilled and low-wage and 
outmoded jobs. 

The GAO folks will testify that these programs work best when 
there is as third party overseer of the school and the employment 
community and the student. I would encourage us to recognize that 
in the bill and insure that there is a quality control standard that 
makes sense. 

Last, this bill I think, as Secretary Riley pointed out, needs to 
be linked to the voluntary skill standards bill. Where an industry 
has set those standards, we should insure that the curriculum in 
the schools is designed to move people toward them and, in fact, 
hopefully get them up to the first rung on that certificate ladder. 

Let me say philosophically, on the funding, Mr. Chairman, you 
and I have discussed this for many years. This is a unique oppor- 
tunity. Short-term programs for out-of-school students are not suc- 
cessful. This is an opportunity to begin to move back into the 
school system and into the workplace constructive programs that 
will assist people and preclude the kinds of problems we have had 
in the past. 

We ought to begin to look at using the billions of dollars that we 
have currently in the public school system and the billions we have 
in JTPA and JOBS and Chapter 1 and everything else in these 
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modalities, not separate programs outside the system. 
Within the school, a different fundable process and a different 
mechanism for completing graduation standards and achieving 
workplace standards is a viable and important outcome 

This is an important bill. It does not set a different set of stand- 
ards. In fact, it is an appropriate set for the Federal Government 
Ihe most important thing in this system is that it not be allowed 
through its flexibility to denigrate into simply a work experience 
program or a co-op ed program like we have seen in the past 

lhe only way to do that I know is to identify exactly what its 
purpose is, which I think is an education program, and to set those 
standards and to hold both the students and employers and schools 
accountable for what that is, and to maximize the use of current 
moneys within the systems for dealing with people in that process 
and not let it become a separate off-to-the-side one-more-time pro- 
gram for taking people out of the main stream, but recognize it as 
one of what should be several new ways of letting people reach 
those standards and link it to the workplace. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jones may be found in the ao- 
pendix.l F 
Senator Simon. We thank you. 

As is frequently the case, GAO gets the last word here Ms 
Morra, we are going to call on you. 
Ms. Morra Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to start by just introducing Sigurd Nilscn to my left who 
is Assistant Director at GAO in charge of our school-to-v/ork transi- 
tion work, and Noemi Friedlander to his left, who led the study 
that I am going to talk about today. I am going to summarize mv 
comments, but will ask that it be included 

Senator Simon. We will put your full statement in the record 

Ms. Morka. Thank you. 

We are pleased to be here today to discuss the findings of our 
recent report on State comprehensive school-lo-work transition 
strategies. We believe our work can provide some perspective as 
the committee considers S. 1361. We identified components of a 
comprenensivc school-to-work training strategy by reviewing the 
literature and consulting with experts. 

We determined how many States have adopted the components 
ot comprehensive strategies bv conducting a telephone survey of all 
50 states and DC. We also visited States and school districts that 
were implementing comprehensive strategies. 

Our analysis of aata from the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics showed that even though American high schools direct most 
of their resources toward preparing students for college, few incom- 
ing high school freshmen, only about 15 percent, go on to graduate 
and then obtain a 4-year college degree within 6 years of hirh 
school graduation. A substantial number of the remaining 85 per 
cent wander between different educational and employment experi- 
ences, many seemingly ill-prepared for the workplace." 

Accordingly, some States are developing comprehensive school -to- 
work transition strategies to better prepare high school students 
for workplace requirements. While no State had fully implemented 
such a strategy at the time of our survey, there were 4 States— 
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Florida, Oregon, Tennessee ant" Wisconsin— who have recently en- 
acted statutory provisions that require State officials to develop 
and implement these strategies. These States are now taking ac- 
tion on the four interrelated components of comprehensive a school- 
to-work training transition strategy. These are processes for devel- 
oping academic and occupational competencies, career education 
and development, extensive links between school systems and em- 
ployers, and meaningful workplace experiences. 

In these States, implementation progress to date has been lim- 
ited, partly because of the newness of the strategies. The most in- 
tense activity to date has been in developing academic arid occupa- 
tional competencies that are expected of all students. This is the 
first component. For example, Oregon is one of several States de- 
veloping student graduation standards. The State plans to issue 
certificates of advanced mastery to those students that can show 
that they meet the standards. 

Progress is more limited on the other three components, tor ex- 
ample, Florida is the only State of the 4 with a comprehensive ca- 
reer education guidance and development program, the second com- 
ponent, and it predates the State's comprehensive school-to-work 
transition strategy. . 

As for establishing lihks between schools and employers, the 
third component, only Oregon and Wisconsin have established joint 
State-business-labor bodies to systematically coordinate and mon- 
itor school-to-work transition efforts. Concerning providing mean- 
ingful workplace experiences to students, the fourth component, 
new activities such as youth apprenticeship programs are just 
starting and on a very limited basis, at that. For example, Florida 
and Wisconsin each had their first 20 youth apprentices in the 
1992-1993 school year. 

Although we visited school districts that the States identified as 
exemplary, these districts, like the States themselves, are in the 
initial stages of implementing their comprehensive school-to-work 
transition strategies. . . , c 

Similar to the approach at the State level, the principal focus ot 
the districts is on implementing the first component, a process to 
provide and demonstrate occupational competencies. The State and 
local officials, teachers, business and labor representatives and ex- 
perts that we talked with identified several obstacles encountered 
in developing and implementing school-to-work transition initia- 
tives. „ . •* j 
For example, they mention lack of information on lessons learned 
by others, uncertain State funding for initiatives, and reluctance of 
some employers, especially small businesses, to offer workplace op- 
portunities to youth, because of the management time and the cost. 

We find that the three basic components that S. 1361 would re- 
quire are consistent with the four components identified in our re- 
port as necessary to a comprehensive strategy and, thus, we sup- 
port the overall direction of this proposal. 

The bill also addresses two concerns that we raise, namely that 
planning and implementation grants given only for comprehensive 
school -to- work transition strategics, and that where the emphasis 
should be on linking plans and actions with the components toward 
the goal of having all youth possess good academic skills, market- 
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able occupational skills workplace behaviors, also that evaluation 
grants be made for studies designed to measure meaningful out- 
comes, such as better employment and earnings patterns. 

One issue that we would like to raise in closing is the level of 
emphasis that should be placed on career guidance and develop- 
ment and how early in a child's education it should start. Many of 
the experts we talked to recommended that all students participate 
in such programs before the 8th grr.dc and preferably even earlier. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. We would be happy 
to answer any questions that you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Morra may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator Simon. Thank you very much. 

When you talk about the two States that have State coordinating 
bodies, is this a success? Either you or Mr. Nilsen or Ms. Fried- 
lander or any one of the three of you may respond. 

Ms. Morra. Let me start with Oregon. Oregon has a Workplace 
Quality Council that has 21 members and, in a sense, it brings to- 
gether all key actors in the system. In that sense, it can be consid- 
ered a success. It brings together— I think 5 members of the panel 
are from industry, from business and 5 members are from labor or 
community service organizations— it brings together the elemen- 
tary program, the secondary program, the postsecondary education 
program. It brings together people from the job training State pro- 
grams, and even brings together people from the corrections de- 
partment. So it is trying to get people to really coordinate and 
think about how to systematically approach the problem, and that 
is important. 

Do you want to add anything? 

Mr. NiLSEN. I would just want to point out that it is early on. 
These States are just beginning to implement, so it is hard to tell 
whether or not they would be successful, but I echo what Ms. 
Morra said, that it is right, getting a broad-based, a number of dif 
ferent people from different areas together, because I think what 
you need and what the bill that you have also suggests, a lot of dif- 
ferent ways to approach this. 

Senator SlMON. I notice in your report the whole question of dis- 
seminating information about this is very key, and my assump- 
tion—and Bob Jones has had experience on this, too — my assump- 
tion is that if we provide a modest amount of money out there, the 
information spreads pretty quickly that money is available for cer- 
tain kinds of programs. But are there special things that we should 
be doing in terms of information dissemination? 

Ms. Morra. I think that this whole area to some extent is un- 
charted territory. No one knows truly what is going to work and 
how well, and there does need to be information dissemination 
about lessons that others learned. 

What we heard from people that wc talked to was that this infor- 
mation really did not spread, they did not know what other people's 
experiences were. So we think that one of the ways that the Fed- 
eral Government could help is doing more systematic dissemination 
of information about what works and what does not and what peo- 
ple's experiences have been. There is a lot of flexibility, and there 
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are a lot of different models that may emerge from this under a 
general framework. 

Senator SlMON. Dr. Adler, what percentage of your students are 
involved in this kind of a progTam? 

Ms. Adler. From the 17 high schools, probably at any one time 
approximately a third of the students are involved. 

Senator SlMON. And is this a program that can reach a signifi- 
cantly higher percentage, or is that the limit? 

Mr. Adler. I think its potential is just beginning. One of the basic 
premises of how our demonstration project operates is on the basis 
of partnerships, and those are partnerships with business and in- 
dustry, as I just explained, approximately 500 of them, but also 
partnerships with other community agencies and public agencies 
such as the Department of Labor and the Department of Rehabili- 
tation, and also voluntary agencies like the National Council on 
Aging who provide mentors. What we find is that the more people 
in the community that get involved in organizations, you also ex- 
pand the resources, so that you are able to pull from a multitude 
of resources to serve students, and not just one. 

We are not using any one source of funds to do this, so the oppor- 
tunity basically can be very large. What you have to do is have a 
willingness to work together and give people recognition for what 
they are doing and an opportunity to be equal partners. 

Senator SlMON. You heard Mr. Jones' recommendations. Any re- 
sponse? I saw you jotting down some notes. 

Ms. Adlkk. Yes, and then I got to realize half-way through he 
has probably got it all written somewhere. Well, I think the first 
one was the formal compact. That is the basis of everything, is that 
everything is written down. 

A lot of people say how can you get businesses involved to do all 
of this volunteer work, it cannot be done. The answer is, first of 
all, the role is very much explained to them and it is exactly what 
they are responsible for. Those are written down, what the role of 
the school and the student is, what the role of the teacher and the 
role of the business. _ A v 

Part of that is to protect them against liability, because that is 
their biggest fear, but also so that they are not being given some- 
thing that they cannot handle and also specifically what skills or 
what competencies in a course they are responsible for, also what 
they are going to get out of it and what we are all going to get out 

ofit - . 

So with every organization in our partnership, we nave a memo- 
randum of understanding with each other and all of the other part- 
ners, where we all understand what each others roles are and 
what our accountability is to one another. Now, that does not solve 
our problems, obviously. But as you get out there and get real en- 
thusiastic and start getting busy, you can go back to base one and 
start saying, well, is this where we are supposed to be. So I think 
all of the rest builds on that But if you do not have those formal- 
ized agreements, you do not really get very far. They have to stress 
equal partnership and you have to put turf aside and ego aside, 
and that is what I think the formal partnerships can do. 

Senator SlMON. Mr. Jones, you mentioned four kind of general 
points which I thought were impressive and we may want to incor- 
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porate in some way. One of the problems is — and you can under- 
stand this more than most people — we want to make sure we are 
getting the program we want, but we also want to achieve flexibil- 
ity and we do not want to create a new program at the FeHo.ral 
level. We do not want to all of a sudden have a new division n. che 
Department of Labor or the Department of Education. 

You have had experience in all of this. Like the formal compact, 
is this something we put in the report, do we put in the bill? If it 
were Senator Roberts Jones, and I would not wish this upon you, 
but if it were, would you make this part of the legislation? You un- 
derstand the general nature of the problem. 

Mr. Jones. Absolutely, and the point of my being here today and 
the point of the comment is I think the decision should be made 
and put in the bill as to what this program is is it an education 
program or a workplace program or something tnat lies in between. 

I feel quite strongly, and I think the history of the programs are 
that they are an education modality and they need to be in the sys- 
tem, you do not need separate programs, agencies or other things, 
Federal or local, and I think Dr. Adler has made that point. It is 
in the basic system. It is a part indeed of your education debate 
that says, look, if I want to achieve 100 percent of these kids com- 
ing up to standard, they all learn differently. We have about a mil- 
lion kids each year that are in general ed and voc ed and set-aside 
programs that can be accessing this program or perhaps another 
model. But if you do that, that is important and it should be in the 



Then I think the things you want to do to separate this from 
those other programs, the compact, the role of each of these other 
people and the standards that should be met should be in the legis- 
lation. How they do that, the various local modalities for putting 
it in place, how much is in the workplace and how much is in 
school and a million different ways in flexible design. But we need 
to make sure the flexibility is not an excuse for failure to meet the 
kids' needs to bring them up to standard. 

This point that we have got to start taking responsibility, that 
when that child walks out of that school, if he is not prepared ei- 
ther for further education or the workplace, we have discriminated 
against them on purpose. We know what those standards are and 
we know what this program should accomplish, and you cannot let 
it through flexibility just be nothing to anyone. 

So I am perhaps a little out of my traditional role, but I believe 
quite strongly if it is our intent to legislate such a program, and 
indeed you and I do not have to do this, the school could do it 
today, but if we are going to legislate it and if we are going to put 
some incentive money behind it, then let us change the system and 
set some higher standards and hold them to it. 

Senator Simon. We thank you very, very much, all of you, for 
your work and your testimony. 
Our hearing stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:23 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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THE SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES ACT 

OF 1993 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1993 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice at 10:07 a.m., in 
Room SR-430? Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Paul Simon 
frhairman of the subcommittee) presiding. _^ , , 

P«mS: Senltors Simon, Bingaman, Harkin, Durenberger, and 

Kassebaum. 

Opening Statement ok Senator Simon 
Senator SIMON The subcommittee hearing will come to order. 
We are Continuing our hearings on the School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act Let me thank my colleagues of both partie, who have been 
cospo^sorf of this. I am pleased to say it has broad support and 
I E we will be able to move fairly rapidly in terms of getting 
t rented out of committee and moved on to the Senate floor. 

WrSrly have to make education a greater priority and one of 
the things that we also have to do is to focus a great deal more 

^TtlcSolSort b O%por e tu e nme U s nd Act does not preclude people 
who participate from continuing on to college but does ■anticipate 
encouraging a great many young people who may not go on to col 
1^ to also continue their educational efforts. We have a large 
number of witnesses today. I will just enter my statement in the 

re |The prepared statement of Senator Simon follows:] 
Prepared Statement ok Senator Simon 
The challenge our Nation faces in remaining competitive in the 
Global economy is clear. We must invest in our young people. We 
must preparTevery American for employment and productive oti- 

'Tresident Clinton has made meeting this challenge a national 
,,r orlS The School-to-Work Opportunities Act is a critical compo- 
nent in'tnis effort. I commend Secretary Reich ^J^SSS'S^S 
as well as many of my colleagues-particularly Senator Kennedy 
ami Senator Wofford-for their leadersh.p on this issue. 
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The School-to-Work Opportunities Act will create opportunities 
for all youth to be successful whether they choose to go on to fur- 
ther education or directly into the workforce. 

If we are going to succeed in these efforts, the School-to-Work 
initiative must truly be collaborative. The participation of business, 
labor and education— from planning and development to implemen- 
tation—is essential. The cooperation of state agencies and the com- 
mitment of federal, state and local government is also important 
In addition, if this legislation is going to be truly accessible to all 
young people, non-profit and community-based organizations as 
well as others must play a role in shaping School-to-Work pro- 
grams. 

I am pleased to have such a diverse group of witnesses before us 
today. This morning's witnesses represent a broad cross-section of 
m ^ n y of the groups whose active participation and input are criti- 
cal. I d particularly like to welcome Mayor Bruce Todd of Austin 
Texas. Austin is moving ahead in the area of School-to-Work. I 
commend his leadership and look forward to hearing his testimony. 

In addition to the witnesses here today, I have received written 
testimony on behalf of a number of groups: the Business Round- 
table; the National Education Association; the National Association 
of Government Labor Organizations; the National Urban League; 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters; the National Associa- 
tion of State Councils on Vocational Education; the Vocational In- 
dustrial Clubs of America; Girls, Incorporated; the National Col- 
laboration for Youth; the school-to-work initiatives in Louisville, 
Kentucky; and the Flint Roundtable and Genesee Area Focus 
Council school-to-work program in Flint, Michigan. I will submit 
this testimony into the record. 

I believe we can and should move this bill quickly. And as we 
prepare to mark-up the legislation, I intend to incorporate many of 
the ideas and suggestions made during these hearings and in feed- 
back we have received. With the leadership of the Administration 
and my colleagues on both sides of the aisle and with continued 
support from the business, education and labor communities; from 
community-based organizations, state and local governments and 
others who have had experience in developing comprehensive 
school-to-work programs, I believe we can soon make the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act law. 

Senator Simon. Senator Bingaman, do you want to add anything 
here? to 

Senator Bingaman. Mr. Chairman, I just compliment you on 
your continued leadership on this issue. I notice I am not yet a co- 
sponsor. If you could add me as a cosponsor of your bill, I would 
appreciate it. 

Senator Simon. We will be pleased to do that. Let me just add 
that it has been a pleasure to have Senator Bingaman on this 
Labor and Human Resources Committee and one of the cosponsors 
I see is here, Senator Durenberger from Minnesota. Do you have 
any opening statement here, Senator Durenberger? 

Opkning Statkmknt ok Sknator Durknbkrukr 

Senator Durknbkrgkr. I do, Mr. Chairman, and I would ask you 
to put it in the record. 
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Senator Simon. We will do that. 

Senator DuRENBERGER. Just let me thank you for takine the 
time to have the hearing and for the witness list which includes 
Dave Johnson from the University of Minnesota's National Transi- 
tion Network. The reason that 1 am the Republican cosponsor of 
the bill really goes back to the fact that Minnesota, or Mark and 
I are involved in this, is that our States, Oregon and Minnesota, 
are the ones that have probably been among the leaders in the Na- 
tion. And I think you will find strong support from management^ 
labor education, a variety of our communities. And David will talk 
about some of that today. You will hear about the work that Larry 
Perlman at Ceridian has been doing and a variety of people in the 
community in Minnesota. 

Frankly, in a little conversation some of us had yesterday with 
the Secretary of Labor, we encouraged him and the Democratic 
leadership to give this a priority in our consideration. I mean if we 
really want to move something that is critically important right 
now this and some of the dislocated worker legislation and so forth 
would be very, very important. And I think that there is enough 
of consensus in America today and I hope we hear that, that this 
probably ought to be a priority, a piece of public policy that we 
ought to move as quickly as possible. We will do everything we can 
here to get whatever Republican consensus you need to make sure 
it stays bipartisan 

(The prepared statement of Senator Durenberger follows:! 

Prepared Statement ok Senator Durenberger 
i. introduction 

Chairman Simon, thank you for inviting me to join your sub- 
committee for this morning's hearings. You and I have enjoyed a 
productive working relationship on so many education issues, and 
the same has been true of our work together on the School-To- 
Work Opportunities Act I have great respect for your leadership 
in this area. 

II. WEIAX)ME DR. DAVID JOHNSON FROM UNIVERSITY OK MINNESOTA 

I want to welcome Dr. David Johnson from the University of 
Minnesota's "National Transition Network." I'm honored that you 
could be here today to testify about the importance of ensuring that 
the School-To-Work Opportunities Act promotes opportunities for 
all Americans, including those young Americans with disabilities. 

Only 56% of students with disabilities complete school. That is 
well below the national average. Therefore, I believe we must do 
everything in our power— as this bill moves through the legislative 
process— to ensure that students with disabilities have full and 
meaningful access to the training programs and opportunities 
made possible by the School-To-Work Opportunities Act 

On behalf of my colleagues, I want to welcome Dr, Johnson here 
today. I also want to note his deep involvement in designing the 
Teamsters charter school proposal in Minnesota, "Skills for Tomor- 
row," which uses apprenticeship training as a central part of its 
mission. 
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As Ranking Member of the Labor Committee's Subcommittee on 
Disability Policy, I want my colleagues to know how important Dr. 
Johnson's contributions — and the contributions of the entire dis- 
ability community— have been already in helping us to strengthen 
this legislation. Shortly after this hearing, Senator Harkin and I 
plan to submit a number of proposed modifications to the School- 
To-Work Opportunities Act based on the recommendations and 
guidance we have received from the disability community. 

HI. ADDITIONAL INPUT FROM MINNESOTA BUSINESS AND LABOR 

LEADERS 

Mr. Chairman, 1 have received a great deal of constructive input 
on the School-To- Work Opportunities Act from many people in my 
home state of Minnesota who have heen deeply involved in appren- 
ticeships and school-to-work training at the state and local level. 

I particularly want to recognize the contributions of Tom Trip- 
lets President of the Minnesota Business Partnership, Lawrence 
Perlman ; CEO of Ceridian Corporation, and Jean Dunn, Executive 
Director of the Minnesota Teamsters Service Bureau. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I'd like to ask your permission to 
have placed in the record some written comments about the School- 
To- Work Opportunities Act that I received from Tom Triplett, and 
a recent speech by Larry Perlman about the important role that 
school-to-work training plays in empowering workers and prumot 
ing U.S. competitiveness. 

IV. "DEAR REPUBLICAN COLLEAGUE" LETTER SENT I -AST WEEK BY 
SENATORS J>URKNHKR(JKK AND HATEIELI) 

Before I turn the microphone back to you, Mr. Chairman, I also 
want to mention that Senator Hatfield and I sent a letter last week 
to our Republican colleagues, asking them to join us in cosponsor- 
ing this important legislation. 

I understand that a copy of that letter has been made available 
to the press, and I want to ask unanimous consent that a copy also 
be made part of the record of these hearings. 

As that letter points out, 1 decided to become the lead Republican 
co sponsor of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act because the bill 
is consistent with basic Republican principles like bottorn-up pro- 
gram development, strong community involvement, program con- 
solidation, and a limited role for the Federal Government. 

In addition, the School-to-Work Opportunities Act helps address 
the very real need: (1) to give the young people of America the tools 
they need to succeed in the workplace; and (2) to give U.S. employ- 
ers a better way to get the skilled workforce they must have in 
order to thrive in the increasingly competitive global marketplace. 

v. CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
will join me in supporting this important legislation, and in work- 
ing constructively to make the bill even stronger. 

Thank you. I look forward to today's testimony. 

Senator Simon. I thank you very much and I am pleased to say 
we have had strong support from business groups, labor groups 
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and others. We are very pleased to have as our first two witnesses, 
the Honorable Bruce Todd, the Mayor of Austin, TX, and Edward 
Pauly, Senior Research Associate, Manpower Demonstration Re- 
search Corporation of New York City. Mayor Todd, we will hear 
from your first? 

STATEMENTS OF HON. BRUCE TODD, MAYOR, AUSTIN, TX, AND 
EDWARD PAULY, SENIOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, MAN- 
POWER DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH CORPORATION, NEW 
YORK, NY 

Mayor TODD. Mr. Senator and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Bruce Todd, Mayor of the City of Austin and the chair of 
the Committee on Jobs, Education and Family in the US Con- 
ference of Mayors. And I appreciate the opportunity this morning 
to speak on the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993. 

Senator SlMON. If I may just interrupt. We will follow the five- 
minute rule for our v/itnesses. We will enter your full statements 
in the record. You may summarize your statement, proceed how- 
ever you wish, but we will, for reasons of time, follow the five- 
minute rule here today. Forgive me for interrupting, Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Todd. That is quite all right, Senator. As Mayor of a city 
where democracy is practiced, I always appreciate brevity over sub- 
stance in many cases. [Laughter.] And the substance has been en- 
tered into the record and I appreciate that. 

My brief comments would be as follows. If there was a title to 
be given to my comments, it would be about, not only equal oppor- 
tunity, but equal quality opportunity. Certainly the issue of transi- 
tion to the work force is very critical to our community and all 
urban cities and rural cities across the country. We know that we 
spend a great deal of time focusing on those students who will be 
college bound. 

But in my opinion as you said in your opening comments, we do 
very little in many cases before the fact to deal with the students 
who choose not to be college bound and are as equally deserving 
of a good education and importantly, a good opportunity to have 
the skills necessary to go into the work force at the appropriate 
time. We know that if a student is not motivated, the likelihood 
i s _ w hether it is in Austin, Texas, or any other city— they are 
going to drop out of school. And many of those who stay in school 
will only go through the twelfth grade. They deserve a quality edu- 
cation, quality training, and a quality job in the same way that 
those who are college educated. 

In Austin, fully one-fourth of our students do drop out of school 
and another quarter only finish high school. In my opinion, our so- 
ciety has treated those very much as the forgotten half. We know 
that traditional job training procedures have not worked. While 
summer jobs are great, they are not a life time earning capacity, 
and the ability to make sure that we treat these students before 
the fact, during their learning years, particularly the years in the 
9th grade through the 12th grade and beyond, in terms of being 
able to acquire a skill, is of critical, critical importance. 

We cannot wait until these students have become dropouts, of- 
tentimes into the criminal justice system, before we decide that 
they need an opportunity to hold a good job. That is why we are 
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supportive of this legislation. It established the national framework 
to ioin with local partnerships to make this possible. 

In Austin we have a Mayor's task force on apprenticeships. Our 
program is going to be developed and modeled much after the sys- 
tems they have in Germany and other countries in Europe whereby 
we take children as they are entering the 9h grade and when a 
choice is made by them and their parents, after consultation with 
their counselors, decide to go the career track, begin that program. 
We believe that it is critically important. 

There are only a few brief points I would want to make about 
the process. One is that we believe in our community and others, 
it must involve the private sector. It must involve the industries in 
which those kids will ultimately go to work or it will not succeed. 
They know the training that is necessary. They have the motiva- 
tional skills within their industries and within their individual 
companies, and they can help it succeed. 

It must not be slip shot. It must have quality from the very start. 
If it is not built with the same quality standards that exist in our 
colleges and universities, in my opinion, it will fail. And our pro- 
gram will be designed to do that and I believe those around the 
country will. 

It must have industry-level collaboration. It must not be a busi- 
ness-by-business approach. It must be by industry because the abil- 
ity to develop those base skills to enter the health care business, 
to enter the high tech business, I think it is critically important to 
its ultimate success. 

It must have high standards, standards that are measurable and 
can be accountable. It also must encourage education beyond high 
school. In Germany you will see students in the 9th, 10th, 12th 
grades working sicie-by-side with people who may be in their 20's 
or early 30's who decided to switch occupations. We believe the 
ability to integrate that sort of cross training, that sort of job trans- 
ference skills might be critically important. 

It also must be on a scale where the size of the fix matches the 
size of the problem. In other words, it must be broad based enough 
not just to take into account the hard core unemployed, although 
those are of critical concern to us, but also to be massive enough 
as developed on a local basis to address the issues at hand. 

We believe that the focus on issues of high poverty or those who 
have already dropped out of school is of critical importance as we 
approach the issue. 

Oftentimes I am asked what my job is about. It is about quality 
of life in our community and if quality of life is indeed the goal of 
success or the measure of success of my job, education and job 
training is very much a component of that. Because we know that 
these children, these soon to be adults, if not educated properly and 
if not trained properly to hold a job, will enter into the element of 
our society that forms a drain on our communities across the Na- 
tion. 

I believe that our ability to address the issues of youth, the is- 
sues of job training as proposed by this particular 'legislation is 
critical to the future in Austin, TX, and in communities across the 
land. I compliment you, Senator, and the other cosponsors on the 
wisdom in proposing this legislation. The US Conference of Mavors 
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and all mayors across the country will be dedicated to making sure 
that we help you in getting it passed. Thank you very much. 
Senator Simon. We thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mayor Todd may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator SiMON. Mr. Pauly, not Mayor Pauly. I do not want to get 
in trouble with Mayor Dinkins and Mr. Guiliani here, since you are 
from New York City. But we welcome you here, Mr. Pauly. 

Mr. Pauly. Thank you, Senator. My name is Edward Pauly, and 
I am the senior education researcher for the Manpower Demonstra- 
tion Research Corporation. MDRC is a nonprofit organization that 
develops and studies promising social programs aimed at improv- 
ing the prospects of disadvantaged Americans. 

Let me begin by saying that Senator Simon and the subcommit- 
tee deserve a tribute for their leadership in this area. First in de- 
veloping the Career Pathways Act and now in sponsoring the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act. That is a major service. 

Let me briefly summarize my statement. MDRC is currently 
completing a two-year study of 16 local school to work programs, 
including examples of all of the types of school-to-work programs 
that the proposed legislation is intended to supports-youth appren- 
ticeship programs, such as printing apprenticeships in Wisconsin; 
career academies, including the health academy in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; tech prep programs in Indiana and South Carolina; occupa- 
tional academic cluster programs such as those promoted by Or- 
egon State-wide reforms; and restructured voc-ed programs in Mas- 
sachusetts and Colorado. All of these programs combine occupa- 
tional-related instruction in high school with work place learning 
provided by local employers. 

We conducted two rounds of field research visits to each of the 
16 programs and interviewed teachers, employers, students, par- 
ents and other key participants and learned all that we could about 
how these programs work and the lessons that they have to teach 
in developing programs for other places. 

Our most important finding, Senators, is that people across the 
country are proving that it is feasible to create innovative school- 
to-work programs that provide high school students with new 
learning opportunities by linking occupational related instruction 
in high school with experience of learning in work places. What re- 
mains to be seen is whether these and other school-to-work pro- 
grams can expand to serve large numbers of students across the 
country. 

Let me briefly summarize some of our findings. First we found 
that allowing flexible, local implementation of programs, while re- 
quiring some core program elements, both promotes local creativity 
and ownership and maintains the essential characteristics of these 
programs. We found programs tended not to use pure approaches, 
pure youth apprenticeship or pure tech prop programs. What they 
did was to choose components to suit local circumstances. In other 
words, they customized their programs. 

However, there did seem to be some major elements that showed 
up in almost all of the programs that really contributed to their 
strength, although they were implemented in different ways. These 
included integrating academic and vocational learning within high 
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school courses, creating strong instructional programs overall that 
tended to increase the number of math and science courses that 
students would take over and above what they would have taken 
without the programs; well designed work place learning experi- 
ences that had written training agreements and careful monitoring 
to assure the quality of what was happening in the work place; 
extra support for students that often took the form of a school-with- 
in-a-school organizational scheme and frequent checkups on stu- 
dents* progress. 

We found that this quality of extra support that went beyond 
that found in elective types of school-to-work courses was far more 
important than previous research had found. And also career explo- 
ration and careful preparation of students for their activities in the 
work place to make sure that they can contribute in the work place 
and that their relationships with participating employers supported 
the continued progress of the program. 

So we recommend that Federal policies should promote these 
kinds of common themes and core elements, but should avoid pre- 
scribing an overall tightly specified program model. 

Second, Senator, we found that serving a broad cross section of 
students, including disadvantaged and Tow-achieving students is 
desirable and is achievable and that these programs can also make 
college a possibility for such students. The 16 programs that we 
studied served a wide variety of students without creating difficul- 
ties, so we found the arguments that low-achieving and disadvan- 
tages students are not able to benefit from these programs, not to 
have weight in the 16 programs that we looked at. 

There are some strategies that can enable these students to do 
well in these programs, and I have listed them in my prepared 
statement. In particular, we found that programs that start early 
in high school, that start in grade 9 or 10, catch these students be- 
fore they become disengaged from school and before they become 
inclined to drop out. 

When the tech prep program was authorized by Congress some 
years ago, the language in the bill specified that programs had to 
start by grade 11. Many programs took that as the standard, rath- 
er than as a minimum. And I would urge the committee to consider 
sending a signal to avoid that in this program. Starting early really 
can make a difference for disadvantaged young people. 

Third, we found that intensive doses of staff time and extra fund- 
ing are needed to start up school-to-work programs and provide on- 
going support. And I recognize that this proposed legislation is not 
intended to provide full funding for these programs; it is intended 
to leverage existing resources. However, if school-to-work programs 
are to be successfully implemented, there will be some key compo- 
nents, including the funding for hiring program coordinators, pro- 
viding assistance for employej^to design and maintain high qual- 
ity programs, and to provide for the integration of academic and vo- 
cational learning that funding will have to be found for. 

We also wanted to underline for the committee the importance 
of helping school-to-work programs recruit employers because a 
large number of employers will be needed to make this initiative 
a success. Intermediary groups, local chambers and industry asso- 
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ciations are crucial if we are going to be extremely successful, in 
recruiting employers for these programs. 
I thank the committee. 

Senator Simon, We thank you very, very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pauly may be found in the ap- 
pendix.) . 

Senator Simon. In the 16 locations that vou are talking about, 
what percentage of the students did you reach in those schools? 

Mr. Pauly. Senator, the programs varied greatly in size. The 
programs that provided the most intensive training in work places 
tended to start small and many still are relatively small, serving 
5 to 15 students. The larger programs tended to be tech prep pro- 
grams and career academies which involve 50 to 100 students per 
class group; that is, 9th or 10th graders, and then continuing 
through the high school program. So they were able to serve more 
students. They tended to offer a less intensive work place compo- 
nent, typically a summer internship after the 11th grade. 

But in order to get a large number of students served more 
quickly, it appears that those programs do have an advantage. So 
there is, I think, a tradeoff between serving a large number of stu- 
dents with perhaps a less intensive or initially less intensive work 
place component or providing much more intensive work place 
learning but doing so for, at least initially, a necessarily smaller 
number of students. 

Senator Simon. One of the things we have found in the areas 
where we have had these programs is, for example, math scores 
improve for students who are involved, because all of a sudden they 
see some practical use for that math that was theoretical in the 
classroom. 

You heard Mayor Todd talk about quality In your experience in 
these lb sites, is there any reduction in the quality of educational 
opportunity for the young people who are involved 7 

Mr. Paui.y. To the contrary, Senator, the people in these pioneer- 
ing programs were very excited about them and were putting in 
extra energy and were really improving the Quality of education 
that young people got. For example, we found that, the students 
were taking more math and science courses than were required for 
graduation and certainly more than their peers were taking be- 
cause they were so excited about the program's possibilities, lhat 
was true at the same time that a substantial fraction of disadvan- 
taged and low achieving kids were part of the program. So we real- 
ly iee no reason to expect a fall off in quality because programs are 
trying to link up with the occupational relationship. 

Senator Simon. Mayor Todd, you heard Mr. Pauly say we are 
going to have to recruit a great many businesses who are willing 
to cooperate, as well as labor unions cooperating. Do you think the 
mayors of the country are willing to participate? i know you are, 
but do you think mayors are willing to provide some leadership tn 
recruiting on this? 

Mayor "ToDD. 1 think they are not only willing, but eager to pro- 
vide that leadership. There is a certain level of competitiveness 
among mayors and appropriately so And I suspect you are mwR 
to find a large number of mayors who are going to be scrambling 
to be on the forefront of developing innovative programs that can 
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be used. The programs will differ, I think, from community to com- 
munity based on their industry base and what then' approach is, 
with some core ingredient steps being taken. 

I would emphasize one thing not directly to your question, Sen- 
ator, but in today's society for youth, we have high impact tele- 
vision. We have nigh impact MTV. We have high impact sports. 
And we have low impact education, simply because it is taught in 
much the traditional ways. 

And I believe, as Ed said, the linkage and the chance for hope 
and opportunity of these students, understanding there is some 
ractical application for what they are doing in grade 9 in taking 
istory or taking math to what they are going to be doing when 
they reach their parent's age, is a tremendous motivator and it ex- 
plains largely why the grades are up in what might be thought of 
unrelated classes necessarily to the main training effort. 

And I believe mayors are going to be highly challenged by the 
ability to go to the public and say: by implementing this kind of 
program, we have raised the test scores; we have lowered the un- 
employment rate; and given greater opportunity to the constituency 
that are going to be the public of tomorrow. I think they are going 
to be excited about it, enthusiastic in supporting the legisl '^n. 

Senator Simon. I thank you. I have not heard the pi. _e high 
impact education before, but I like it. Yesterday in this room at 
this hour we held a hearing on NAFTA and there was division in 
the committee and among the witnesses on that question. But one 
thing I think everyone is in agreement on, whether NAFTA passes 
or not, is that those who are not prepared in terms of education 
in the future, that their quality of life is going to continue to go 
down. What we have to do is to see that people are prepared. 

Mayor Tono. Senator, if the high impact education is likable to 
you, consider that a gift to you today, and we appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to support your legislation. 

Senator Simon. Thank you, Mayor. 

Senator Durenberger? 

Senator Durknbekger. Mr. Chairman, thanks and thank you for 
your questions. Mr. Pauly said we ought to begin at the 9th and 
10th grade and I could not agree more. In fact, I think I have al- 
ready drafted amendment to try to do that. I do not how you decide 
between 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, but I would settle for 9th and I think 
that is of critical importance. That is a Minnesota recommendation 
tec. Do you agree, Mayor Todd? Do you think that is a good idea? 

Mayor Toon. Absolutely. I think that Ed is capturing the mo- 
ment which these students arc starting to think about what they 
are going to do when thev are their parent's age. And the ability 
to capture them at the 9th grade, we are finding out that many of 
the students thai drop out, drop out in the 9th grade or right after 
that, because it is the transition year from middle school or junior 
high to high school. It is new. It is different. It is tough in many 
cases. They are oftentimes being combined with high-achieving stu- 
dents from other schools and having to compete. They drop out. 

The ability to capture them in a job-related training program at 
that time and give thern motivation at die 9th grade, because at 
the 11th grade, a great deal of them will not be around to appre- 
ciate it. They will be dropped out and they will be dropping in the 
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criminal justice system. And that is something this program can 
have a dramatic effect on. 

Senator DURENBERGER. I was thinking in addition to the amend- 
ment here to also do something on the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act that would make it clear that this ought to be a pri- 
ority throughout the child's education, so that in one way or an- 
other we are not just focusing this as a 9th grade phenomenon or 
after you are 13 years of age phenomenon or something like that. 
It is an important priority, as we know from so many other private, 
public sector programs that are in the community now to try to 
help young people understand the community is a place to learn 
from not Just the classroom. And part of that is thinking of edu- 
cation in the context of everything else they do with their lives. 

I have two other questions. One is the small business issue, and 
maybe either one or both of you could answer the question, why 
should a small business want to get involved in a program like 
this? The second one relates to problems we have, in particularly, 
in Minnesota on apprenticeship. Who is in charge of the appren- 
ticeship issues, and is it possible to sort of zero in on the governor 
as the active agency in a State or something like that? But how do 
we get ourselves around the interagency, inter-organizational 
squabbles on who is responsible for apprenticeship? 
Mr. Pauly. The first question, Senator, was? 
Senator DURENBERGER. On small business, why should small 
businesses be involved. 

Mr Pauly. We found a large degree of participation by small 
business and the program operators were often very creative in 
marketing their programs of small business for reasons such as 
take a look at your Future employees and find out who you would 
be interested in hiring in the future. Many small businesses, ot 
course, are strongly involved in their communities and want to see 
the quality of young people who are motivated to stay in those com- 
munities and wurk and have the skills to do so improve. 

Let me add that we found relatively few employers that were 
willing to provide work place learning opportunities for more than 
three students and that was true even of large employers. Now I 
hope that the reason for that is that these programs are at a very 
early stage and with the national system that the School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act aims to produce that that situation will change. 

But at this point it will take a very, very large number of em- 
ployers, if each employer only provides one or two or three work 
place learning opportunities for students. That is, I think, the rea- 
son that it is critical to involve industry wide and to involve bv 
labor, as well in recruiting large numbers of employers to work 
with the schools in these programs. 

Mayor TODD. Senator, you can guess my position perhaps on the 
second question. If reinventing government and all those kinds of 
new age governmental phrases have merit, it is local responsibility 
and local accountability. There is no way that I as Mayor can be 
fully accountable and responsible for a program unless I have a 
great deal of input in getting it designed in my community. 

What is appropriate for me in Austin, TX, is going to be different 
than what is appropriate for former Congressman and Mayor Steve 
Bartlett in Dallas and Mayor Lanier in Houston. And while cer- 
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tainly the States have to be involved and we appreciate their in- 
volvement, that local control is of extreme importance to mayors 
across the country not as a matter of turf— and I always under- 
stand that element is there — but as a matter of not only giving as 
the responsibility, but holding us accountable for the result that is 
produced. 

We believe in working with our local communities. We are able 
to do that. We know those business leaders on a first name basis 
and our ability to recruit them in the program, to make sure that 
we can assure them it is not going to be gobbled up by any other 
level of government, is critical to making sure that we maximize 
the percentage that goes directly into the program and it is de- 
signed in such a way as to meet their needs. Ultimately, however 
good a training program we have in concept, if it does not meet the 
needs of the employers, those kids will not get hired. And that is 
a formula for failure. 

So it is critical that we work with the local communities and 
have the mayor and the local community, not just the mayor, but 
the local community involved in that process. 

Senator DURENBERCER. The obvious problem, our youth appren- 
ticeship program got delayed quite a bit by the apprenticeship 
squabble and unions rightfully take a great deal of pride from the 
fact that they brought us health care in the employment sector and 
thev brought us a whole lot of other things, and one of them is a 
skilled worker that you can rely on because of their apprenticeship 
programs. 

So I think there is a — at least this is just Minnesota's experience, 
there is a sensitivity on the part of a lot of unions, particularly in 
the building trades that I have sensed at where they have really 
done so well at apprenticeship programs that sort of ceding any in- 
volvement with the apprenticeship to somebody, particularly some- 
body in the Government, is sort of like giving up a demonstrated 
value that they add to workers and particularly handing it over to 
some politician or some designee of a politician gets to be a difficult 
issue for them. And maybe this has been resolved somewhere else 
in the country to somebody's satisfaction. I do not know, maybe we 
can ask some other witnesses later in the program. 

But I like what you said in terms of accountability. 1 mean, hold 
me responsible is what I hear you saying. And you cannot hold me 
responsible if you dilute the authority all around the place. Who is 
going to be able to hold you responsible? 

Mayor TODD. There is always an element of turf within local 
community also. I do not want to deny that. But I will tell you that 
if I want a program to be successful, the last thine in the world 
I am going to do is call the press to my office and stand behind 
my desk and have a solo press conference endorsing a project. I am 
going to be standing behind my desk with about 30 other commu- 
nity representatives from business, from labor, from education, and 
we have to — in States that have local school boards — understand 
the critical nature of involvement of the school boards and the aca- 
demic community. 

But I will be joined with all of those people to make sure thai 
the turf issue does not become something that defeats the program. 
It is far too important to let that happen and to get involved at a 
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gubernatorial level. And I love our governor and she lives in our 
city and is our dear friend. But I think she would agree that as 
she was successful in her prior job as county commissioner in deal- 
ing with local issues, we will be successful in dealing with our local 
issues and she will help us with that in any way, not to interfere 
with our process. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator SlMON. Senator Bingaman? 

Senator BINGAMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me ask Mr. 
Pauly. On this issue of creating incentives for businesses to partici- 
pate, my impression is that we have done just the opposite in re- 
cent decades, in that we have made it more and more difficult or 
complex or cumbersome for employers, whether large or small, to 
hire high school students to do anything, I can remember— ot 
course this was a different time and a different place— but when 
I was growing up in a small town in New Mexico, it was very com- 
mon for high school students to have after school jobs or jobs on . 
the weekend, or at Christmas you would go heip and wrap pack- 
ages and of course you had summers jobs and all the local busi- 
nesses participate in that in a very unorganized way. It just was 
one of those things they did. 

Child labor laws and all the other impositions that we have put 
on there, it seems to me, make employers less willing to do that 
with young people. Am I right about that or wrong? 

Mr Pauly. Senator, in some of the programs there were big com- 
plications created by State regulations and Federal regulations 
that make it difficult for young people to work around heavy equip- 
ment or create other barriers. However, while it is onerous tor a 
single employer, especially a small business person, to figure out 
a creative response to those kinds of issues, when there is an em- 
ployer and labor related intermediary group, a local industry asso- 
ciation or a chamber, there is often a staff person there who can 
make the calls to the State Employment Agency or to other people 
to fina out what specifically the regulations forbid and what they 
permit and to find out what other employers have done to enable 
students to work in these kinds of programs. 

So I think there are, and in fact, in the programs that we have 
looked at, there always were solutions to those issues. What was 
needed was somebody with the time and energy and expertise to 
track down the right solution. t , . 

Senator Bingaman. 1 think that is right. I am just thinking in 
terms of a small employer, a 15-year old walks in off the street and 
says 1 would like a job. Is there any chance of working here after 
school or on Saturdays or something? And the employers likely re- 
sponse would be, 1 have got enough problems without hiring 15 
year olds. That will bring down the wrath of the local government, 
Federal Government. I am going to have to file forms. I am going 
to have people looking over my shoulder. It strikes me that maybe 
some part of what we ought to be trying to do is to ensure— clearly 
you want to have child safety laws, child labor laws and all but 
vou still need to facilitate that circumstance where an employer 
wants to hire a high school kid to help out on Saturdays. So I do 
not know how we get that, but I would be interested in any addi- 
tional thoughts you would have? 
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Mr. Pauly. We found that the employer associations have the 
knowledge about how to work with those situations, of how to in- 
volve young people. But for individual employers, you are right, it 
can be often an insuperable barrier. So finding ways to facilitate 
the involvement of employer associations may be, at least the first 
aggressive step needed to let these programs occur. 

Senator BlNGAMAN. The other questions I would have is about 
the extent to which public entities are actually participating in 
these programs. It is one thing for us to sit here and talk about 
how we have got to incentivize the private sector to our high school 
kids. How many of our cities and counties and governmental insti- 
tutions at all levels have consistent programs to involve high school 
kids in some kind of work context. 

Mr. Mayor, maybe you would have a thought on that or either 
one of you? 

Mayor TODD. I would respond that we as local governments are 
not as involved as we should be in the past and need very much 
to be involved. You know, many of our issues, particularly when we 
are governed with civil service laws pertaining to the hiring of po- 
lice and fire, as many cities are, who have to hire strictly on test 
scores, do not have the ability to give preference to the protected 
classes that we would otherwise do. 

What we have decided in Austin is to bring students in as part 
of a trainee program where they can be given on-the-job training 
in those occupations and others throughout our city government, 
and when tests are involved that can include studying for the test 
at the same time, so they will be better trained to be successful 
when that testing time comes around when they are age 18, I think 
is an important ingredient. 

Quality of worker is as important to Government or ought to be 
as important to Government as it is for the private sector, and our 
ability to produce quality employees to run our electric department, 
to be a fire person, to be on the force of the police department, or 
to go into administrative or clerical or management skills. They do 
not require a high school education is important to us and we need 
to be more involved. 

In Austin, we are developing our three-prong approach initially 
around the health care industry, which while not a large industry, 
is one that there is a great deal of direct applicability going directly 
from high school into that field as techs or whatever; the high tech 
community which obviously we have a great deal of; and Govern- 
ment which is the mainstay of our economy. And those three to- 
gether, I think, can make a strong team, but Government must be 
a part of it. 

Senator Bingaman. Do you have any thoughts on that? 

Mr. Pauly. Senator Bingaman, there are already a group of high 
school career academies that focus on public service jobs around 
the country. One is here in the District of Columbia located at Ana- 
costia High School. The National Academy Foundation, a nonprofit, 
but it has been supported by the American Express. That Founda- 
tion is trying to develop more of those. By using the career acad- 
emy model, there are not following the youth apprenticeship ap- 
proach; they are using a high school based approach that exposes 
young people to a range of the issues and substantive, kinds ot sub- 
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ship program and have had a lot of involvement with Motorola and 
many of our other members. 

In that process we have gathered a lot of insights. We have con- 
cluded, Mr. Chairman, that building a school-to-work system in 
this country is essential and we therefore recently created the busi- 
ness center for youth apprenticeship within our organization to link 
employers who are already involved in school-to-work models and 
able to share information with others. 

Over the next several years, we will work to build a substantial 
network nationally of participating employers. As a part of this ef- 
fort, Mr. Chairman, I think we made available to you and the com- 
mittee an insert that we recently placed in Fortune Magazine 
which is all on youth apprenticeship. It is sponsored by MCI, TRW, 
BMW, the States of Maine and Pennsylvania. And in this insert, 
we try to explain and motivate to employers why this makes sense, 
why we think this is essential for this Nation to proceed ahead in 
building a national network of what we call, youth apprenticeship. 

Mr. Chairman, the approach proposed in this bill of building a 
school-to-work system is, we think, quite different from approaches 
we have talked about in the past. What makes this proposal unique 
is the emphasis on building a work base component of structured 
learning into every single model that is supported by this bill. We 
believe strongly, as previous witnesses have said, that a successful 
school-to-work system must have the involvement of employers. 
This is a partnership between schools and employers. For too long 
we have left it to the schools. It is now essential that that partner- 
ship be put together and that you have a seamless avenue system 
so that young people can move from the classroom, school instruc- 
tion into the work based instruction. 

I believe there are two essential elements to build a very large 
employer base system around youth apprenticeship. First, you have 
already heard from previous witnesses about the need for an 
intermediary organization at the local level. That intermediary or- 
ganization in Tulsa is the Chamber of Commerce. In Boston, it is 
the Private Industry Council. In Ithaca, NY, it is Cornell Univer- 
sity. In Maine, it is the System of Technical Colleges. 

I go through that to illustrate it does not have to be a particular 
organization. The community ought to pick. But the intermediary 
organization needs to be able to link the schools and the employers 
and build the system and service the system. It needs to be the 
kind of an organization that is understood and trusted by the part- 
ners at the local level. That is point number one. Every community 
must have a very effective intermediary organization to build this 
program to scale. 

No. 2, most of the employers will be medium size and small tor 
obvious reasons. As you heard again this morning, three, four, five 
apprentices, maybe even fewer in many employers. Building an in- 
frastructure in a small employer's work place to service an appren- 
tice takes some money, takes some up-front money. The money can 
be supplied really in 'two ways. For instance, the training of men- 
tors in the community could be carried out by the intermediary or- 
ganization. That is what is happening in Maine. The technical col- 
leges are doing that. 
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I think the committee knows the adminstration proposed that 
the targeted jobs tax credit be expanded to include apprentices 
which the administration said would be about 40 percent of the 
first $3,000 in wages or $1,200. In other words, using the tax sys- 
tem as a way of providing a small tax benefit to small employers 
who would engage in this kind of work. 
The reason, Mr. Chairman, is simple. In Germany and other 



educational responsibilities. That is what we are asking here. Yes, 
they get a good employee, but they are also finishing the education 
of those young people that are not going on to college. And in that 
context, they are providing a social benefit as well as a benefit to 
their company and to us. Therefore, there is a perfect rationale for 
subsidizing employers in carrying out this absolutely crucial func- 
tion. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, let me just close by saying again that 
we are at the very beginning of building a system. I think this 
country would be happy to see 50 to 100,000 young people involved 
in this kind of thing over the next 4 years. I think we need to be 
humble. This will build very slow. It is going to be a very hard sell 
for employers. This is different than what they have done over the 
years, most of them. Current registered apprentices are 300,000. 
We are talking about 20 to 30 million young people every year that 
do not go on to college or do not complete a 4-year college degree. 

So we are talking, if we are serious, about building a large sys- 
tem in this country ala other countries. It will take us a long time. 
We need to be humble. We need to start carefully and slow, but we 
certainly need to make a very important start now. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kolberg may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 
Senator Simon. Rudy Oswald? 

Mr. Oswald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate the op- 
portunity to present the views of the AFL-CIO on this important 
legislation, on your leadership in this area, and also the cosponsor- 
ship that you have brought to this important piece of legislation. 

Last May the AFL-CIO Executive Council looked at the question 
of school-to-work transition and adopted a sort of guidelines on 
both skill training and school-to-work, and if I may, I would like 
to make those guidelines a part of the record. 

Senator SlMON. They will be entered in the record. 

Mr. Oswald. The problems that you have already heard deal 
with the needs of students, not only to get understanding of skills, 
but also to get the essential elements of what school is to provide 
in terms of adequate reading, writing and math skills and Paul 
Cole, from the teachers, will emphasize more of the needs of the 
education system in that regard. 

But I think that this legislation will benefit all students, not only 
those who £o on to college, but I think it has the most promise for 
our Nation s vocational education of students. It does break down 
the walls which too frequently divide academic from vocational 
education and I think that is a goal that is shared with the Perkins 
Act of 1990. It provides that vocational education of students will 
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continue to receive a quality education rather than a separate, but 
unequal preparation, as many do today. 

The importance that I think your legislation places on a nigh 
school diploma, on high standards, and as appropriate, a post- 
secondary credential or certificate, showing that a skilled level has 
been achieved are important elements for achieving broad skill op- 
portunities. t 

I would like to pick up a little bit on what my friend Bill Kolberg 
talked about in terms of partnerships. And I think your legislation, 
particularly in its early definition, talks about a partnership of gov- 
ernment, business and labor with secondary and postsecondary 
educational institutions, I think while Bill emphasized the business 
partnership and talked about Germany as an important element, 
in Germany it is a tripartite partnership. It is the trade union 
movement with the schools, with the business. And I think what 
unions bring is an involvement in broad training of workers where 
as employers often concentrate too often in training only for this 
job, not for a broad career. 

And secondary, your bill highly emphasizes the role of 
mentoring, and that is done by workers on the job, not employers, 
as such. And I think to that extent, that full partnership is an im- 
portant element. The second element that we would like to empha- 
size is the guidelines that you have in the legislation that govern 
program activities in natural work places. Many of our unions al- 
ready are engaged in registered apprenticeship programs where 
you learn by doing. We have had the experience of other joint train- 
ing programs with employers in many places and happy to see that 
the emphasizes is on broad transferable job activities. 

I think your legislation is also right on target when it sets forth 
that students are paid for the work that they do, and that funds 
not be expended to pay for student wages. There are, of course, the 
protections that we find also helpful in the law to make sure that 
they are governed by Workers' Compensation, OSHA, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and the other items. 

I am sorry that Senator Bingaman is no longer here. The child 
labor laws that he worked under were passed in 1938 and I think 
that he was already working under those laws when he was in 
school. We are also pleased that there are a number of elements 
relating to the work place. 

There are a couple of specific recommendations that I have in 
terms of the legislation. One deals with the elements of the State 
paHnership program where there is a discussion of a partnership 
involving employers in section 202(b)<3)m and then it talks about 
a large group of* other people. I think in your early section on defi- 
nitions of partnership, it talks about really a tripan ^partnership 
and I think if that were incorporated here, that would do it |wtt«;r. 

The second aspect concerns the educational objectives of the bill 
and we would hope that that be strengthened by some language 
that would require, instead of the current language that has broad 
instruction and a variety of elements of an industry, that it be all 
aspects of an industry. We think that thai would assure that work- 
ers would learn all skills and our experience is that there is a 
slight difference in the language which would encourage that broad 
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Also, third, that there be a requirement that as other legislation 
has had in past, that would require that work place learning com- 
ponent comply with the written personnel policies and collective 
bargaining agreements where applicable. 

I think with those slight adjustments, that would strengthen the 
bill and it is important legislation that be passed to help children 
attain a skill and have employment when they finish their edu- 
cation. Thank you. 

Senator Simon. Thank you very much and we will consider all 
three of those recommendations. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Oswald and guidelines may be 
found in the appendix.] 

Senator Simon. Paul Cole? 

Mr. Cole. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for the 
opportunity to present testimony this morning on behalf of the 
830,000 members of the American Federation of Teachers and con- 
gratulate you and the committee for its leadership on this impor- 
tant issue and the fact that it has received strong bipartisan sup- 
port is something that we are very much encouraged by. 

I serve also as a vice president to the American Federation of 
Teachers and as the secretary-treasurer of the New York State 
AFL-CIO and served on a number of national and State commis- 
sions on this issue, including the SCAN commission and a number 
of New York State commissions and have had long interest in this 
and appreciate the opportunity to come here this morning to share 
some of our thoughts. I have submitted formal testimony, however, 
I will make a few brief comments to highlight the main 

Senator SiMON. Your formal testimony will be entered in the 
record. 

Mr. Cole. Thank you. First, there is no question that there is a 
revolution underway and the nature of work in the work place that 
requires new and very different skills from workers at all levels 
and especially increasingly so front line workers. Workers are in- 
creasingly being asked to use their brains as well as their brawn 
and to work on teams, to solve problems, to use increasingly com- 
plex technology, to be more flexible and certainly to learn now to 
learn. And while there are still too few employers who are reor- 
ganizing the work place to require higher skills, the trend is clearly 
accelerating and the development of a highly skilled work force is 
absolutely essential if employers and enterprises are to follow a 
high wage, high skill strategy. 

While we must upgrade the skills of our existing workers, it is 
also imperative that we create a system that will prepare today's 
students for the work place of tomorrow. The school-to-work legis- 
lation goes a long way to help create that system and improve the 
transition from school-to-work and to meaningful careers. The focus 
on preparing young people for a high skill, high wage career is 
central tc the success of this legislation and the AFT applauds that 
goal. 

The key to success really lies in the incorporation of high stand- 
ards for all youth and that includes academic standards, employ- 
ability standards or the SCANS, the SCAN like skills, and of 
course occupational standards. A success in the high skill work 
place requires high standards in all three of those categories for all 
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workers. We strongly support S. 1361 provisions that tie the school- 
to-work program to the national goals adopted by each State and 
to meaningful assessments as cart of that effort. 

These high standards must be required in both the school-based 
and the work-based learning components of the initiative. And they 
must be integrated and expected of all students if they are to be 
prepared for a truly high skill work place. Great care must be 
taken to give priority in selecting employers who have or who are 
moving to create high skill work places and who with their unions 
and workers work with teachers and other school personnel to in- 
corporated the high standards in both settings. A placement must 
also reflect local labor market needs and not place young people in 
low skill and dead-end jobs and occupations for which there is little 
future or where there, in many communities, is already an over 
supply because of unemployment problems. 

Also, by the way, a number of existing job opportunities that 
young people currently have could be restructured to provide a rich 
and rewarding learning environment if employers and educators 
would cooperate on doing that. Manv that ire in the retail industry 
and fast food industries, if we rethink that work environment, I 
would argue, it could become one that is very rich. As they cur- 
rently exist, I do not think they meet the standards. 

A true system will only be created if all relevant stake holders 
are required to be involved from the very beginning ol the process, 
and I would echo Rudy Oswald's point in terms of organized labor 
on that. It includes employers, of course, but also unions and teach- 
ers who will ultimately be responsible for implementing the pro- 
gram. And if we have learned anything for earlier reform move- 
ments, it is that massive in-service training for teachers must be 
made available, as it also must for work place personnel, for coun- 
selors and others responsible for creating and implementing the 
system. 

The AFT also believes that connecting activities are central to 
the success of this program, as they are outlined in the legislation. 
It is important that those ultimately accountable for delivering pro- 
grams be responsible in the short term for these activities and that 
by the third year, schools and work places as full partners have 
this responsibility. 

The AFT applauds the legislation's attention to direct funding of 
local districts who are leaders and of special attention to high pri- 
ority and high poverty districts. The districts should be of all sizes 
and throughout the Nation. The AFT also joins the AFL-CIO in 
calling for incorporation of safeguards that protect both existing 
workers and protect the rights of working students without limit- 
ing their opportunity to participate, and I think we can work that 
out. 

Mr. Chairman, the AFT believes that this is a fundamentally 
sound legislation. We are not only supportive of it, we are widely 
enthusiastic about this piece of legislation. And with the rec- 
ommendations that we oner to strengthen it, we think it will make 
a real difference and help to create a true school-to-work transition 
system and not simply a plethora of programs that currently exist 
that will serve American students and America's employers alike, 
and we stand ready to assist in its passage in any way that we can. 
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Thank you very much. 

Senator Simon. We thank you. I regret that we have a vote on 
on the floor right now. We will take a 10-minute recess and then 
hear from you, Mr. Musser. 

IRecess.) 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Cole may be found in the appen- 
dix.] 

Senator Simon. The subcommittee hearing will resume. Our 
apologies to the witnesses who have been through this experience 
before. Some of you have anyway. We are pleased to be joined by 
Senator Harkin of Iowa who has been very active in this whole 
field of education and pleased to have you join us here, Senator 
Harkin. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In the interest of 
time, I apologize, 1 was not nere earlier. 

Senator Simon. It will be entered in the record. 

We finished three members of the panel. We did not finish three 
members of the panel, but we heard from three members of the 
panel and we are now about to hear from Mr. Musser. 

Mr. MUSSKR. Thank vou very much, Mr. Chairman. I thank you 
for this opportunity of being with you this morning and expressing 
my views on Senate bill No. 1361. My name is Tom Musser and 
I am chief executive officer of TRI-M Corporation which is located 
in southeast Pennsylvania, Kennett Square area. We employ about 
250 people and we generate revenues of $25 million a. year in that 
range. I might add that I am also a member of NFIB, although I 
am not testifying for them because, as you know, they are driven 
by the mandate and there has been no mandate on this bill, so at 
this particular time, they do not have a position. So I am offering 
my views from a personal nature. 

In February of 1990, and I think this is probably why 1 am here, 
our company formed a business educational partnership with our 
local school district, namely, the Kennett consolidated school dis- 
trict in our area. Our company supports that today to the tune of 
about $40,000 a year that we personally put in from the company 
to support this partnership. The mission which I will go over very 
quickly, is to encourage and foster communication, cooperation and 
positive sharing of resources between the Kennett consolidated 
school district and TRI-M Corporation in order to provide a train- 
ing program that will give students entry level skills for the elec- 
trical trades, because that is our business and we address the elec- 
tn il business in the industrial and heavy commercial sectors. 

Up to this date, we are in our fourth successful year of this pro- 
gram and we have had 31 graduates, and it is in the record on 
where those graduates are right now. And we feel over the years 
that this educational partnership has been very beneficial, not only 
to us but to the school district and the community, and most impor- 
tantly to the students who have taken part and have graduated in 
this program. 

It is from that benchmark of having experienced that I am here 
this morning and offer a statement on Senate bill 1361. No. 1, I 
ieve the concept of this bill is well founded. We certainly do need 
more. While the economic situation has dampened the growth of 
the construction industry recently, certainly in the northeast whore 
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I am from, we still have a shortage of highly skilled electrical 
tradespersons in our area. And while that shortage exist, we do 
also have young people who are out there looking for jobs, but un- 
fortunately do not have the basic skills they need to be successful 
in our trade or any other aspect of the business sector where they 
require extensive training. 

So if this bill, in fact, addresses that successfully, I would cer- 
tainly support this bill and I think it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. However, in fact this shortage that I speak of is really why 
we got into this partnership in the beginning. We were having dif- 
ficulty finding the number of people needed back when the econ- 
omy was booming and were turning down work. In fact, in 1988 
turned down some $2 million worth of noncompetitive work be- 
cause we couid not field the proper work force. We see this as a 
potential pool of long-range plan and pool that we can hire from 
over the years, and that really was our motivation for getting into 
it, plus the fact our concern about the young people who are not 
getting jobs. 

I do have two concerns, I guess, one caution and maybe a com- 
ment directly on the hill. The concern as I see it, that I do not be- 
lieve is mentioned here this morning, is that the bill does State 
that it should he integrated with the Coals 2000 program which I 
believe that Senate 846 which is still under consideration at some 
point in the legislature V.ere now. That particular legislation says 
that there will be a national board that v/ill develop skills with re- 
spect to any occupation or trade for which recognized or apprentice- 
ship standards have been jointly developed by labor or representa- 
tive were being accuracy used for training purposes, 

1 believe, and I am a lay person here— this is my first time testi 
fving—if I understand this bill, it might prohibit, since we already 
have in all the construction trades, very bona fide apprenticeship 
training programs in the union sector and in the nonunion sector, 
that this might prohibit, the program like mine which is construe 
tion oriented from beinp able to participate in this type of funding, 
if and when this does become law. So I would be concerned that 
the construction industry which I represent would not be lefl out 
of that process, if in fact, that is the way it doe? come down. 1 
would caution that. 

I think all of our young people, especially minorities and women 
who are trving to get into the trade, should have an opportunity 
to avail themselves of Federal funding, if in fact, it does become 
available. I am also concerned on that national standard's board of 
the makeup of the board. As I understand it now, it <s one-third— 
about 8 people from business, 8 people from organized labor, and 
8 people or so from other human resources and other parts of the 
educational community and that type of thing. 

J would only suggest that on the labor side, I think that approxi 
mately 80 percent of the private sector work force is nonsignatory 
right now. I would ask that you would consider to at least have 
those folks represented in this labor section of the bill Certainly 
organized labor should be there and I would applaud their part in 
pation. But 1 would also suggest that we look at this other 80 per 
cent out hore of small businesses like myself who are signatory to 
any labor agreement. 
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The caution I would share with you is that there is a targeted 
impetus of the bill toward low achieving and at risk students, and 
I commend you for that. I think that is absolutely where the target 
should be. I would just caution that we do not water down the pro 
gram in any way or shape or form to a level to where those type 
of students would go through and then when they are finished not 
be able to get a meaningful and job with a decent future in it. 

My last comment is that in my view I think you would get the 
private sector's attention and very active participation if you of- 
fered some kind of a tax credit to offset the school work programs 



money is great, but it has very nigh overhead cost and it will prob- 
ably be slow and difficult possibly to obtain. I think these factors 
will discourage participation from the private sector in general and 
certainly in the small business sector in particular. 

So with these concerns I conclude my comments and I thank you 
for this opportunity to be with you this morning. 

Senator SlMON. We thank you. Where you mentioned it is your 
first time appearing here as a witness, we hope you survived the 
experience? 

Mr. Musser. I think I will. Thank you, Senator. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Musser may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator Simon. Let me just say the program is voluntary here, 
so there is no prohibition to what you were doing. You mentioned 
that you lost $2 million in business because you did not have the 
work force. One of the witnesses who was before the Committee 
yesterday — Senator Harkin was here — told about a business, I be- 
lieve it was in Connecticut, that had to make a choice of going to 
Mexico, the United States or Germany. Now, Germany's average 
wage believe it or not, is about 60 percent higher than in the Unit- 
ed States. The business, however, made a decision to locate their 
plant in Germany because of the preparation of the workers. And 
what really underscores is the need to prepare our people better. 

Mr. Musser. Absolutely. 

Senator Simon. We simply have to do that. Mr. Musser men- 
tioned something Senator Bingaman mentioned earlier; Bill 
Kolberg and Rudy Oswald— Rudy Oswald who is also an economist, 
in addition to everything else— I would be interested in the reac- 
tion the owo of you nave to Mr. Musser' s suggestion. 

Mr. Oswald. On the tax credit? 

Senator SlMON. On some kind of a tax credit or tax incentive for 
employers, because I do believe one of the problems is going to be 
to get enough employers to participate. 

Mr. Oswald. I think that rather than a tax credit one might look 
at what the French do which is a requirement of employers to set 
aside a certain amount of funds for training which if they do not 
spend for training is a levy of a new tax, rather than a tax credit. 
1 am worried as we struggle with the budget deficit and I know 
that has been a major interest of yours, Senator, that establishing 
new tax credits at this point may not be the answer. 

You indicated very clearly that training is an important element 
and the Germans obviously do it, and do also have a requirement 
of providing training and do not have, to the best of my knowledge, 
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a tax credit for doing it. I think that the answer is much more a 
requirement of training. If one finds that the voluntary approach 
that you have in this current bill does not succeed, rather than the 
movement of a tax credit, some requirement rather than a credit 

approach. 
Senator Simon. Bill Kolberg? 

Mr Kolberg. It will not surprise you, Mr. Chairman, to near me 
say that I disagree with my friend Rudy on this one. The 
adminstration, Secretary Reich, specifically worked very hard in 
the tax bill and the budget debate recently to get the targeted jobs 
tax credit amended to include the tax credit of $1,200 for eacn ap- 
prentice Now for a variety of reasons that you gentlemen know tar 
better than the rest of us, that did not emerge finally in the com- 

^Webelieve strongly that something like that is a very sensible 
thing to do, particularly as Mr. Musser so correctly points out tor 
medium size and small employers that really do have important in- 
frastructure costs. Many of them do not have the $40,000 a year 
that Mr. Musser was kind enough to contribute to the work that 
he has been doing with his education authorities. Most businesses 
do not have that and they really are going to need some kind ot 
incentives to begin. And I hope that you could find a way to do 
that I understand the jurisdictional problems by committee, but l 
would hope that this committee would try to figure out a way to 
do that as this bill moves through the Congress . Annnn u 

Senator Simon. Mr. Musser, you mentioned the $40,000. It was 
not real clear to me. Is this what you figure your program costs you 

or this is in addition to something else that you 

Mr Musser No, this is the hard cost of the program on an an- 
nual basis of cost to TRI-M Corporation. There are soft costs on top 

of that. . , „ 

Senator Simon. Let me ask you a question that you may or may 
not know the answer to. Has it paid off for your company/ 

Mr MUSSER. In direct return on investment not yet. But the rea- 
son that we are not discouraged at all because of that is because 
we are also emphasizing in this program that while this is a voca- 
tional program, we do encourage these young people to go on to a 
four or a two-year post high school program. And guess we have 
been a little more successful in that persuasion than we thought 
we would because many of them are still in the pipeline, so to 
speak We hope to get them as they come out the pipeline either 
with 2 year associate degrees or possibly even a four-year degree. 
We have not gotten many back yet, but this is a long-term program 
and it is a short-term view of it right now. 
Senator SIMON. My instinct says long-term, it will pay oft tor 

y °Mr Musser. We certainly think so. That is why we are involved. 
I would also mention that since this has been a very successful pro- 
gram in our area, I have been approached by other schools to dupli- 
cate this But obviously we are not financially strong enough to do 
$40,000 per school per year, on and on. So maybe something in 
your program, the bill that you are presenting might facilitate that 
type of expanding a program like this with some seed money. 
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Senator Simon. Paul Cole, have you talked to teachers who have 
been involved in this kind of program and what is their experience? 

Mr. Cole. Most of the programs so far, at least in the youth ap- 
prenticeship area, are small. There are a number of other programs 
like youth academies and a coop education programs that have 
been around for a long time. I think where the programs are of 
high quality, where there are high standards, where they integrate 
academic and vocational education, where there is links with high 
quality work place learning experiences, and where they result 
from full and active participation from the beginning of partner- 
ships of teachers and employers and workers and there are unions 
where they are appropriate, where those dynamics are in place, a 
quality product emerges for young children. The teachers are ec- 
static about them, not just happy about them. Because what it also 
does is to drive reform in pedagogy. 

In other words, if you look at the skills that are required of prob- 
lem solving and team work and interacting with technology and all 
of the kind of skills that are characteristic of a high performance 
work place and you look at what the traditional classroom looks 
like historically, it prepares people for a tailoristic work environ- 
ment. Where teachers and schools have been able to restructure 
and reorganize their classrooms so you have high performance 
learning to prepare people for high performance work places teach 
ers and students alike get very enthused and very excited about 
that kind of environment. 

So this has the possibility, not only at preparing young people for 
high skilled work, but it also has, f would argue, a major incentive 
to promote and speed along the restructuring of elementary and 
secondary education. 

Senator Simon. Senator Ilarkin? 

Senator Harkin. I really have no questions other than to thank 
the panel for taking their time to be here and to congratulate you, 
Mr. Chairman, on your sponsorship of this legijlation and seeing 
to it that we are moving it along. It is clear from what I have been 
just listening to you gentlemen say that I think there is a real 
partnership nere that we can engage in, which is just a win win 
situation for everyone. 

Exactly how it is going to be structured and shaped, I do not 
really know, but I do know that Senator Simon is on the right 
track with this. That we have got to have programs, something like 
we have seen in other countries where we really hone a young per- 
son's skill in certain areas, where they ran look forward to at least 
decent employment and decent job opportunities. It helps them, but 
it also helps businesses too. 

So again, it is something that I do not know that businesses can 
afford to do on their own, because many of these entry level jobs 
are in small businesses. They cannot afford to foot the bill them- 
selves, hut I think it is in our national interest to do so. All I need 
now is for Senator Simon to help me come up with the money in 
our appropriations bill for this and we will be all right. But I thank 
you for being here. 

Senator SlMON. Thank you. I know the chairman of the sub- 
committee that deals with this. ILaughter.l We thank all of you 
very, very much for your testimony, 
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Our next panel is composed of Kirsten Davidson of TransCen, 
Inc. of Rockville, MD; Dr. David Johnson, National Transition Net- 
work University of Minnesota of Minneapolis; Paul Weckstein, Co- 
Direc'tor, Center for Law and Education; Donna Milgram, Director, 
Nontraditional Employment Training Project of the Wider Opportu- 
nities for Women; and Richard Apling, Specialist in Social Legisla- 
tion part of the Congressional Research Service. 

And Kirsten Davidson, I understand, is with her mother here 
Carolyn Post, and we are happy to have you here too. Let me add 
Senator Mikulski, who is a very active and influential member ct 
our committee, wanted to be here, but because of conflicting sched- 
ule is not able to be here, but wanted to particularly welcome 
Kirsten and her mother who are from Maryland. 

At this time I would like to insert a statement from Senator Mi- 
kulski. . r . 

[The prepared statement of Senator Mikulski follows:] 

Prepared Statkmknt ok Senator Mikuuski 

Mr Chairman, as a cosponsor of the school to work initiative, I 
am very pleased that you are holding hearings on this important 
issue I especially want to welcome Kirsten Davidson and her par- 
ents Mr. and Mrs. Davidson of Rockville, MD who will testify on 
the special needs of persons with disabilities. . 

Mr. Chairman, we are in a war for Americas future Winning 
that war depends on whether America's children can have jobs 
today and jobs tomorrow. Jobs for the nineties and jobs for the 21st 
century. We must have a work force that is ready for a high tech 

future. , x ill 

This bil 1 will help our students get ready to compete in a global 
marketplace by teaching them applicable job skills and at the same 
time giving them the opportunity to apply those skills in real work 
situations. . , 

To make any school to work program effective, there must Do 
total commitment from industry and the cooperation of govern- 
ment business labor, educational institutions, and community or- 
ganizations. It's difficult to bring all those groups together, hut this 
school-to-work bill starts to address that challenge. 

This legislation will provide grants to states to develop and mi 
plement statewide school-to-work programs. It also addresses each 
state's need by offering grants to states at different stages of the 
program development process. This is important because some 
states have already developed their programs and are ready to go 
while others are just beginning their operations. 

Thanks to the cooperative efforts of Maryland s local schools 
community colleges, business, industry, and government, Maryland 
has developed its own school-to-work and youth apprenticeship mi 
tiative. Tlvs initiative is helping Maryland's young people to suc- 
cessfully connect their school experience with employment and to 
make a' smooth transition to the world of work. t 

In fact Maryland's team of school-to-work experts is working on 
six initiatives to help meet the needs of students and industry. 
Each initiative is based on a school-to-work framework hut each 
has a special focus. For example, one initiative may include school- 
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to-work and career development, or school-to-work and apprentice- 
ship, or student advocacy, or student mentoring. 

A stronger relationship between high school students and the 
work world will help our students to focus on their future. It will 
£ive them direction and help them to set realistic goals. This vision 
is important. Some students cannot see themselves going on to a 
4-year college or university, but could see themselves becoming 
highly skilled technicians. Associate degree granting colleges or 
community colleges are in an especially unique position to help out 
not only because they work closely with local industry, but also be- 
cause they educate about half of our college bound students. 

I look forward to today's testimony on how we can strengthen the 
school-to-work models to ensure access and opportunities tor all, in- 
cluding women, minorities, and the disabled. 

This bill is certainly an important step in developing the work 
force skills needed for our students to be competitive and prepared 
to meet today and tomorrow's work force needs. 

Thank you and I look forward to the testimony of our witnesses 
today. 

Senator Simon. We will hear first from you, Kirsten, if that is 
all right? 

STATEMENTS OF KIRSTEN DAVIDSON, TRANS CEN, INC., 
ROCKVTLLE, MD, ACCOMPANIED BY CAROLYN POST; DAVID 
JOHNSON, NATIONAL TRANSITION NETWORK, UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MN; PAUL WECKSTEIN, CO- 
DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR LAW AND EDUCATION, WASHING- 
TON, DC; DONNA MTLGRAM, DIRECTOR, NONTRADITIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PROJECT, WIDER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WOMEN, WASHINGTON, DC; AND RICHARD APLING, SPE- 
CIALIST IN SOCIAL LEGISLATION, CONGRESSIONAL RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Post. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Carolyn Post, and I am pleased to be here with my daughter, 
Kirsten Davidson, to testify on the importance of including stu- 
dents with disabilities in the School-to-Work Opportunities Act. We 
have submitted testimony for the record and we will try and sum- 
marize our testimony. 

Kirsten has been blind and severely learning disabled since 
birth, but she has recently successfully transitioned from school to 
the world of work. This has been a result of collaborative planning 
by Kirsten, our family, the school, agencies and her employer. 
Kirsten will now tell you a little bit about herself and her job. 

Ms. Davidson. Good morning. My name is Kirsten Davidson and 
I graduated from Rock Terrace High School, Rockville, MD, and I 
am 22 and I work for the Federal Government. My agency is 
Consumer Product Safety Commission. My title is office aid and 1 
take a letter opener, open the mail, staple it, do some hole punch- 
ing and I do some date stamping and sealing and I do some label- 
ing. And I like my job a lot. People are nice and I had that job be- 
fore I graduated and then I had a job coach and a vision teacher 
and they helped me with my job. By January, I did not have to 
have a job coach and vision teacher any more. I was able to do it 
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all by myself. And it is great. Now in January I was able to keep 
my job. I was so happy. And now I am able to get a paycheck 

Senator Smon. That is great. We thank you for being here. I 
think your mother wants to add someOnng here to that 

Ms Post. As an office aid in the Freedom of Information Divi- 
sion of the Consumer Product Safety Commission, Kirsten has a 
real job in the community, in a demanding environment. And she 
is the only one in the office with a disability,. but she is fully in- 
cluded in the office setting. Before the transition planning began 
long before when she was in high school, she said she wanted to 
wor\ in the community. This was what she panted to do when she 
graduated. She wanted to have a job. She did not want to sit at 
home. And she did not want to go to a sheltered workshop. 

We supported that decision on her part and we were encouraged 
because we knew that some people with challenging disabilities 
were successfully employed in the community. We were also very 
apprehensive because we knew that there is a very percentage of 
people with disabilities who are unemployed once they graduate 
from the school system. , twncifinn 

Around the time Kirsten was 18, we worked with the transition 
coordinator in the school and an agency named TransCen who 
helps students with disabilities find employment in the community 
and they were very careful to match her skills and her interests 
with the needs of the employer. And they found the job at the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission. And as she stated, at tirst 
she had a job coach, but soon the office staff provided the necessary 
support. She no longer needed the job coach. Some accommodations 
were made for her with special equipment and these were designed 
and made by her job coach. And it was a real team effort from the 

V6 ^e > 1s n wTk1ng today because of collaborative planning and edu- 
cational emphasis on employment preparation and a i belief ^that de- 
spite her disabilities, she can be a contributing member of the work 
force. Without the opportunity, training and support, I am really 
convinced that she would have graduated with nothing to do or 
working Tin a restrictive and segregated setting and we a know 
that that is very expensive, not only in terms of human potential, 

^To^offpeo^rwith disabilities are written off because of an 
automatic assumption they cannot perform Karsten is living proof 
that this is not true. We would like every student to f have , the expe- 
riences necessary to make the same seamless transition that 

Kirsten has made. , ... , , 

The legislation this committee is developing will help young peo- 
ple ^ith and without disabilities achieve this goal We are Sappy 
that Congress has recognized students with disabilities as a part 
of the larger student population as evidenced in the education re- 
form legislation. And we commend the subcommittee for following 
suit in Suding students with disabilities in this school-to-work 

^"tySSST. strong statement of intent that all "students- 
does indeed mean "all," that students with disabilities can be as- 
sured that they will not be excluded. Thank you for the opportunity 
to testify. 
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Senator Simon. We thank you and, Kirsten, we thank you espe- 
cially. 

[The prepared statement of Carolyn Post and Kirsten Davidson 
may be found in the appendix.] 

Senator SlMON. Dr. Johnson, I .want to hear from you and then 
the other three witnesses. We will go a little out of order and ask 
a few questions of the three of you. I might mention, Kirsten, Sen- 

at -°[ j? i!- n ' ™ ho 1S here ' he has been the leader in helping people 
with disabilities in our country. I have the honor of serving on the 
subcommittee thai deals with this problem with him. But the 
champion is to my right, right here. You cannot see him, but let 
me tell you, he is just as proud of you as we all are, Kirsten. 
Dr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
subcommittee. I am very pleased to be here today to speak on be- 
half of youth with disabilities concerning this SchooKto-Work Op- 
portunities Act. I currently operate in a variety of capacities in this 
world and supporting the transition of youth with disabilities from 
schools, to postsecondary education work and community living. 

At the University of Minnesota, I am currently the director of 
what is called the National Transition Network which is assisting 
State education and State vocational rehabilitation agencies in im- 
plementing new aspects of the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act focusing on transition services. I am also, I would like 
to add, the chairman of a local school board in Minnesota and I 
also speak personally to this issue, as I am the primary guardian 
of a brother who has a severe developmental disability. 

Some of these issues I am going to speak to are rather firsthand 
in my own world. What I would like to do is just talk a little bit 
here. What I would like to do is dispense with reading any of these 
notes to you and just talk to you. Kirsten Davidson ? s situation is 
what I would call very unique. It speaks to two things. One is to 
Kirsten s individual potential for achieving what she has achieved. 
She has overcome some barriers, no doubt not only individual bar- 
riers, but barriers present within the system as a whole. 

Second, I think it also speaks to the potential that exists when 
professionals, in concert with employers and family members, 
speak to the needs of an individual as a transition from school to 
other activities in life. But I would like to say that this situation 
for Kirsten may not even be typical of situations across the United 
States at the current time. 

Let me tell you a few things about what we know about youths 
with disabilities following their completion of school. The largest, 
and we have conducted dozens and dozens of studies over the past 
decade. There is just very little by way of anything less than con- 
sistent information or data reported in all of these studies, includ- 
ing some of my own at the University of Minnesota. The largest 
and perhaps most important study though was conducted here. I 
was commissioned by the Office of Special Education Programs of 
the U.S. Department of Education. It was conducted by Stanford 
Research Institutes in California on 8,000 students from 300 dif- 
ferent school districts. They fundamentally asked the question, 
what happens to students once they complete their piblic school 
programs? 
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Now there is a lot of data in that study, I assure you, as it has 
taken 6 years to unfold all of that information and will now con- 
clude in 1993 here. And I am sure there are, indeed, many prelimi- 
nary reports available to the committee. Three things— 36 percent 
of all youth with disabilities in the United States drop out. That 
is for any population across any particular situation, the single 
largest group represented in the student body that drops out. This 
includes persons who we have looked at in terms of drop-out statis- 
tics where economically disadvantaged represent any particular 

multicultural group. , 

Senator Harkin. You are using the term drop out to mean drop 
out of education, out of school? 

Mr Johnson. Individuals who are currently under publicly man- 
dated secondary education programs who are on individualized 
educational programs drop out. If you define it a little bit more and 
I do not want to spend too much time with it, 32 percent actua ly 
drop out and 4 percent are either incarcerated or expelled for a lot 
of reasons or placed into State operated facilities. 

The second statistic that is clearly important in relation to the 
Act is that few individuals with disabilities have participated in 
postsecondary vocational education programs. We know that an in- 
dividual's inability to partake of training after high school seriously 
jeopardizes their ability to earn high wages, to develop high skills 
necessary for where we are heading in the work place today, I-ewer 
than 17 percent of youth with disabilities who exit our pub ic 
schools as long as 3 to 5 years following the time of school comple- 
tion, have accessed and participated in postsecondary education 
programs in the United States. 

Let me just clarify postsecondary vocational education programs 
in the United States. We have absolutely no data at the present 
how many individuals who accessed those programs have success- 
fully completed them. That is they have entered; taken their course 
of study; exited the program successfully; and entered employment. 

The third basic statistic here and one whicn preoccupies us con- 
stantly in this country is employability. We know, again looking at 
data 3 to 5 year out, that we have an unemployment rate of 43 .per- 
cent among young people with disabilities in the country. Of those 
who are employed, we are very concerned for their inability to 
achieve high wages. And this is not due strictly to problems or limi- 
tations in their inability to develop high skills for high wages but 
rather opportunity. And also participate in situations where their 
medical and health benefits are not necessarily picked up by em- 
ployers as well. . , ... , • , . 

A lot of what we have faced here in response to this has been 
due to in part some of our own difficulties, special education, in 
particular, to move collectively with the educational system As we 
look as a nation at education reforms today we will need to take 
a look at the position and placement of students with disabilities 
in those reforms. This Act along with Goals 2000 is certainly a very 
strong direction there, and all needs to mean all, as Kirsten and 
her mother indicated here. . . 

We are concerned and one of the misconceptions that has been 
present is that special education takes care of its own students 
Therefore the mainstream, we may not need to be concerned ahout 
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it. In fact, the issue is is that without the capacity of special edu- 
cation to enter and access programs in the general education sys- 
tem such as those proposed here within this Act, that there is little 
by way of any opportunity to improve on the statistics that are cur- 
rently available and really show some very dismal findings. 

There is a good deal more we need to reflect on here. The written 
testimony itself presents to you four sets of issues concerning the 
Act I am very enthralled with the possibility here to make this an 
inclusive piece of legislation that all will mean all. Failure to do 
so— we have had a lot of problems with the Carl Perkins Act. We 
have had problems with legislation because it has not been clear 
and emphatic enough that people with disabilities need to be part 
of that law. You have an opportunity. 

}} n ?tty lack of Congressional intent, certainly that youth 
with disabilities and young adults with disabilities do not partici- 
pate, but rather that the language that is contained within the 
Federal legislation is not clear enough so as to provide the indis- 
putable direction to State and local administrative authorities 
when implementation occurs, when planning occurs, and when op- 
portunities for access are created for people with disabilities. 

ijn e 10 thank y° u - 1 have some additional materials I 
would like to submit for the record concerning some brief policy 
summaries of some recent legislation we have undertaken, and 
thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Senator SlMON. We thank you. If I may give an assignment to 
a university professor here. I would like you to take the bill along 
with you and if you can submit language that you think would 
make it more inclusive, we would like to have that and like to have 
it as soon as we could. Because I hope we can move this bill fairly 
quickly. J 

Mr JOHNSON. We have just submitted a very extensive review to 
Bob Silverstein and Senator Harkin's office regarding this matter. 

LThe prepared statement of Mr. Johnson may be found in the ap- 
pendix. J 

Senator SlMON. I know that Senator Harkin may not be able to 
stay, so I am going to yield at this time to Senator Harkin for ques- 
tions and then we will get back to our other three witnesses. 

Senator Harkin. Mr. Chairman, you are very kind to permit me 
to go out of order in this matter, and again I want to thank you 
for that and compliment you for moving this bill. Our disability 
policy subcommittee does have Dr. Johnson's suggestions and your 
staff has been very good in working with my staff in pulling this 
together. And again, I thank you for your willingness to work to 
ensure that this very important piece of legislation is inclusive and 
does reach more of the Kirstens who are out there, that do not 
want to sit at home, but want to get out to work and can be a part 
of the work force, if they have the kind of job training that will 
equip them to do that. 

So Kirsten, again, I just want to echo what Senator Simon said, 
we are indeed very proud of you. You are, indeed a pioneer in 
many ways, breaking new ground. And again, I know that it has 
been a tough struggle and again, all the more reason why we are 
proud of you. Your mother told us that your job coach, Kirsten, 
made some special equipment that helped you do your job. One of 



the things that we have heard about in terms of the Africans 
with Disabilities Act was the supportive sennces and what ^it might 
cost to provide the kind of support that individuals need to do the 

j °Could you tell us what kind of equipment your job coach made 
and how it does help you do your job? I understand you may have 
some wTth you; is that right? I would be kind of interested in see- 

^llf DaviSon This is a board where I take i letter, and I fold 
it and then I close it and then I have to kind of squeeze it and have 

t0 M°s ld Polr^Thauifor folding letters, so that they are even and 
she can get them in an envelope. , , j 

Senator HaRKIN. I see, you put it in and you put that down and 

it folds it? 
Ms. Post. Yes. 

Ms^P^sS'iUnand turn this over and turn it over and take 



it out 



Senator HARKIN. And you do it again and it folds it again? 
Ms. Post. Yes. 
Senator Harkin. I see. 

Ms Post Here is one. r 

Senator Harkin. That looks like a real expensive piece of equip- 
ment there. [Laughter.] 

Ms Post. She said, oh no, it was not. 

Senator Harkin. That is exactly what I am saying. 

Ms Post. Do you want to tell them what that is.' 

Ms' Davidson. This is for the one where I take a folder. 1 put 
it hi and then I take like a label and I put the label right in there 

'^S^naWWKlN. I see. So you put the folder in and you know 

where the label goes. It has to fit in the folder. I got you. 
Ms Post. The folder and large envelopes. 
Senator Harkin. Excellent. Who is your job coach 
Ms. Davidson. I have one kind of person named Jim. 
Senator Harkin. Whoever did this is pretty smart. What is this 
Ms Davidson. This is what is for— I put a piece of paper and 

I do some hole punching and I push it down like that [indicating]. 

It makes the holes in it. t . e T , . • 

Senator Harkin. Because it fits right into that form. I hat is 

Pr Ms y P(Sr nl Sh S e also has this letter opener that was picked up at 
a credit union mven away at a credit union, and it has a little 
?azor blade m it and it wor\s very well. She can whip through mail 
vprv auicklv and open all their mail. 

Senator Harkin. Again another example of good old common 
sense. You can do things that do not cost a lot 
can assist someone to perform a job and do a job that is needed 

t0 Ms d PosT. Just with a little creativity and skill, it can be done 
Senator HARKIN. But through the ADA, a lot people say all of 
these things are going to cost Tots of money to provide all this sup- 
port for people with disabilities, but in many cases a little ingenu- 
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ity goes a long way. It does not cost a heck of a lot of money. So 
a £am, that is pretty good. I hate to even ask how much this cost 
Ms. Post. I do not think it really cost anything. They used scraps 
ij er and what€ver this hole puncher would cost that they 
would need in the office anyway. Otherwise, I really do not think 
it cost anything. 

Senator Harkin. I should not say this, but it is probably a good 
thing that you did not put this out to the Department of Defense 
tor opening bids. [Laughter.] But Mrs. Post, you mentioned that a 
transition coordinator at the school and a community agency in 
Maryland helped in coordinating these transition services. Again, 
it was fortunate these services were available to Kirsten because, 
as Dr. Johnson testified, many students with disabilities do not 
have access to services, transition services, and again, we see it in 
the high rates of drop out. And again, Dr. Johnson, I do not know 
if you mentioned this or not, but over 50 percent of voung people 
with disabilities are out of the work force within a fev/ years after 
high school. 

Mr. Johnson. 43 percent is reflected in the study, close enough 
Senator Hakkin. About half. Again Mrs. Post, what would have 
happened to Kirsten if she was not able to get the type of services 
that she got? We know, but just tell us. What would have hap- 
pened? 

Ms. Post. She would have been sitting at home aaer graduation 
and we would have been trying to figure out what to do next or 
else she would have ended up in a very restrictive, segregative set- 
ting which is what she did not want, that we did not want. I think 
we were very fortunate that she was accepted as a client of the 
Bridges Project which is funded by the Marriott Foundation and 
administered by TransCen, Incorporated, an agency in Montgomery 
County. And they were really instrumental in helping her find this 
job. 

Senator Harkin. This is what we would like to encourage more 
of in the School-to-Work Transition bill that we have before us in 
providing these kind of services. They are very cost effective, ex- 
tremely cost effective. And I will bet— Kirsten, do you like your job 7 

Ms. Davidson. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. That did not Uike long to answer. Pretty good 
all right. Are you there 5 days a week? 

Ms. Davidson. I am there every day of the week, except I am 
not there only on the weekends. 

Senator Hakkin. Very good, excellent. What time do you start 
work in the morning? 

Ms. Davidson. I start working 9:00 to 1:00. 

Senator Harkin. Very good, excellent. 

Congratulations. I know you are going to do well, and it is nice 
to have you here. 
Ms. Davidson. Thank you. 

Senator Hakkin. I hope you did not get in trouble taking some 
time off work to come down here. If you did, let me know. Senator 
Simon can take care of that. 1 Laughter. I 

Dr. Johnson, just one last thing. Again, just for the record, what 
are some of the most important services and supports that need to 
be available to assist individuals with disabilities to make this 
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transition? Do not list them all, but what do you think are two or 
three of the most important that we could have? 

Mr. JOHNSON. One of the things I want to make very clear is 
that the programs and services as proposed within the Act itself 
are the ones that we need. The issue here is the specific kinds of 
services we are looking for are those which help to make the ac- 
commodations we have seen here, as well as some other very sim- 
ple kinds of accommodations that allow full participation to occur 
And I mean full participation. The kinds of specialized services, it 
you will, and I find it difficult to delve in those for too long— we 
do need partnerships and this includes partnerships with the gen- 
eral education system, employers and those that have been rep- 
resented here, as well, including labor and the rest. 

We do indeed, need the opportunity, and one of the strong points 
of the law in special education or transition service requirements 
has been the individualized transition planning that we have 
looked at based on assessment. In other words, a clear direction as 
to where we are going. I think even this can serve as, hopefully, 
even some type of model, 1 would think for the broader frame of 
other people's interest to serve individuals under the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act and plan for those individuals individually. 

Those are some of the major things— collaboration and lots of ac- 
commodations and things like that. 

Senator Hakkin. Collaboration— a lot of complex barriers out 
there, not only for the young people but for the parents. 
Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. A lot of different agencies they had to connect 
with. 
Mr. Johnson, yes. 

Senator Hakkin. And again try to break that down so they can 
just do the sort of one-stop shopping, just get one school of transi- 
tion individual that they work with that can take care of all of the 
other to help them. 

Mr. Johnson. They need people to help them broker what is out 
there in terms of specialized services, in particular because eligi- 
bility requirements for each service you want to go after as a fam- 
ily member, and that is the personal side of me speaking, must be 
negotiated individually and at times disincentives. You can qualify 
for one and disqualify another one at the same time. Yes, those 
need to be built into. . , 

In other words, it is just not enough to allow an individual to go 
to the point of 12th grade, graduate and goodbye. There needs to 
be some connection here between— and this includes all youth- 
some connection to that employer, some connection to that next 
step in the community which is important. And the degree of inten- 
sity required certainly buries the function of who we are talking 
about and the needs that those people have. But the issue, there 
has got to be a bridge here. . 

Senator Harkin. Again, I thank you for being here. . Kirsten, 
thank you and Mrs. Post, Dr. Johnson, and to our chairman again. 
I thank vou very much for your great leadership on this issue. 
There is no more sensitive individual in this Senate than Senator 
Simon on the issues of youth, youth education, work opportunities, 
and especially in this area of ensuring that the school-to-work tran- 
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sition program— if it is important for young, disabled kids, it is 
doubly important for those that have other barriers that they have 
to overcome. Again, I thank you for making sure we include these 
provisions in the bill 

Senator SlMON, We thank you, Senator Harkin. We thank the 
three of you and I just would like to add, Dr, Johnson, to your sta- 
tistics: when there are additional barriers, then the statistics on 
unemployment escalate even higher. The figures I have are about 
3 years old. But, for example, among African Americans who have 
disabilities but are employable, the unemployment rate is about 82 
percent or was 2 years ago, 

Mr. JOHNSON, Absolutely, it is terrible. 

Senator SlMON. We thank the three of you very, very much. You 
are welcome to stay there as we listen to the other three witnesses, 
but if you wish to leave, we understand. Meaning no disrespect to 
Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Post, we are particularly proud of you here, 
Kirsten. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you all very much. Thank you, Senator 
Simon, 

Senator SlMON. Ms. Milgram, we will hear from you first, here 
now among the remaining three witnesses. 

Ms. Milgram, Good morning. I am Donna Milgram and I am Di- 
rector of the Nontraditional Employment Training Project of Wider 
Opportunities for Women which is a national women's employment 
organization representing 500 training and employment organiza- 
tions that serve women in all 50 States, while I was also a member 
of the Coalition on Women and Job Training, comprising of 27 or- 
ganizations, working to ensure that employment and training poli- 
cies support girls and women and lead to their economic self-suffi- 
ciency. 

This morning I am testifying on behalf of the Coalition and my 
comments will be specifically directed to how girls are served. Girls 
not going to college are in need of our help most of all. Even in the 
1990's, most young women graduating from high school and going 
straight into the work force can expect to take home paychecks 
that are 25 percent smaller than their male counterparts. 

This chart that I have here shows the occupational clusters of 
young women and young men, age 16 to 24 years of age. The young 
women are clustered in administrative support positions, 30 per- 
cent, and have an average wage of $364 per week. They are also 
clustered in sales occupations, 22 percent with an average wage per 
week of $3 13. 

For the young men, we see they are clustered in as operators, 
fabricators and laborers. Those are jobs, such as truck driver and 
surveyor, 39 percent, at an average wage of $393 per week. And 
in precision, production, craft and repair, a job such as a mechanics 
and carpenters with an average wage of $503 per week. 

When we summarize and compare what we see for young women 
age 16 to 24, going straight from high school to the work force with 
their high school diploma, is that 52 percent of them are in jobs 
with an average wage per week of $338 and 59 percent of the 
young men are in jobs with an average wage of $448 per week. 
That is a per week wage differential of $110 per week. Quite large. 
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Why are young women graduating from high school earning 
wages so much lower than young men? Data on vocational edu- 
cation and apprenticeship training provides us with at least a par- 
tial answer. Girls are being trained for different jobs than boys. In 
vocational education, they are clustered in clerical skills while boys 
are clustered in traded industry. 

Will the administration's School-to-Work Opportunities Act pre- 
pare girls for the high tech. high skilled and high paying iobs that 
characterize our changing labor market? This summer Wider Op- 
portunities for Women sought to answer these questions. By look- 
ing at the 15 school-to-work transition sites, some of which are ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Department of Labor, others by Jobs for the 
Future. We understood that the administration's School-to- Work 
bill would be building upon the present sites and we wanted to see 
how the Department of Labor was doing with regard to serving 
girls in their own sites. 

This chart presents our findings. We see that in the Illinois 
Youth Apprenticeship site, there are 28 boys and zero girls. Metal 
working and manufacturing technology is the occupational area. 

We see in the Maryland Mech Tech program that there are 6 
boys and zero girls. Machining is the occupational area. 

In Pickens County, SC, we see 4 boys and zero girls again in 
electronics. , , , . „ , 

The National Alliance of Business, Sears Roebucks site, 29 boys, 

1 girl, repair technology. 

In the Toledo, OH site, 13 boys, 1 girl, in health, carpentry and 
insurance. 

In the Florida site, 20 boys and only 2 girls, telecommunications 
and electronics. . 

In the Craftsmanship 2000 site, 14 boys, 3 girls, and metal work- 
ing 

In the Illinois, Rockford site, 8 boys and 5 girls, metal working 
and manufacturing technology. 

In the Pennsylvania site, 91 boys and 9 girls in metal working. 

In the Careers and Education site, 3 boys, 13 girls,. in training 
and education careers. . 

In the Cornell site, 17 boys, 22 girls, in manufacturing tech- 
nology, health care and office technology. 

In the Pasadena site, 52 boys, 47 girls, in administrative, cleri- 
cal, production support, design type setting, camera operator, plate- 
making. _ _ , . 

In the Kalamazoo site, 14 boys, 63 girls, in allied health careers. 

And the Project ProTech site, 38 boys and 70 girls in allied 
health careers. . . 

In the Special Nontraditional Work site which is the Department 
of Labor site, which is in Flint, MI, there are 30 boys and 20 girls 
in automotive technology. 

As you can see, there are no girls in 3 of the 14 demonstration 
sites and only one or two in three other sites. Most revealing, how- 
ever, is that 90 percent of the girls are clustered in the last five 
demonstration sites which are traditional occupations for women 

This chart shows that only 16 percent of girls are in nontradi- 
tional skills training, 8 percent of those are in the special dem- 
onstration site, the other 8 percent are in other programs; 55 per- 
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cent of the girls are in traditional skills training. This 29 percent 
we were not able to get the data on because the data was not col- 
lected in a seeregatea fashion. 

What are the reasons why the girls are not in the high tech or 
high skilled sites? We asked an administrator of one of the pro- 
grams that had no girls and we were told that the work was associ- 
ated with being dirty and that girls generally are not interested. 
WOW thinks it is unlikely that this is a barrier for the girls since 
13 of the girls are doing nursing externships which requires them 
to change oed pans and bathe patients. Certainly very dirty work. 

We think it is more likely that the program elements are not 
there for training girls in nontraditional occupations. And we know 
that this can be done because it has been done in the Flint, MI site. 
And there the sorts of things that are included are female mentors 
and proactive recruitment. 

The question becomes, are these program elements a service de- 
livery issue or a legislative issue? We believe they are both. In De- 
cember of 1991, the Nontraditional Employment for Women Act 
was signed into law and it amended the Job Training Partnership 
Act. It requires the setting of goals for training women in nontradi- 
tional jobs. And in fact, in the past 2 years, there has been great 
progress in JTPA for training women in nontraditional jobs. 

Senator Simon. If you could conclude your remarks. 

Ms. Mii>gram. To conclude, we feel that similar provisions that 
are in the Nontraditional Employment for Women Act need to also 
be included in this School-to-Work Opportunities Act or we think 
the sort of results we saw here with this chart where girls are es- 
sentially pretty much not in the high lech, high occupations will be 
repeated. 

We have developed boiler plate legislative provisions, based upon 
the Nontraditional Employment for Women Act with some other 
additional provisions to support girls, that we would like to ask 
would be offered as amendments to the School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act, so that we can make sure that girls are also going to be 
included in the high wage, high tech occupations and not simply 
relegated to the low wage occupations. Thank you. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. 

IThe prepared statement of Ms. Milgram may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator Simon. Mr. Weckstein? 

Mr. Wkckstkin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Paul 
Weckstein, Co-Director for the Center for Law and Education. Our 
national voc-ed project has been trying to make sure that the Per- 
kins Vocational Education Act really works for all students and it 
has given us two very different kinds of experience that are directly 
relevant to S. 1361. * 

On the one hand we have learned that you in Congress put to- 
gether precisely the right pieces in the 1990 Perkins Act. Pieces 
that should now be transferred into the School-to-Work bill. We 
have been working in a number of places, including Chicago and 
some other cities represented on the committee. And what we have 
found is when you put academic and vocational teachers together 
and you tell them, your task is to come up with a way to integrate 
academic and vocational education across the entire academic cur- 
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riculum in a way that gives students strong understanding and ex- 
perience in all aspects of the industry, they are studying, not just 
technical and production skills, but also planning, finance, manage- 
ment, labor, community issues, underlying principles of technology, 
and health, safety and environment, penal issues in those indus- 
tries; and that you should plan it with the active involvement of 
other teachers, parents, students, area residents, including workers 
and make sure you build in ways that students from all special 
populations will participate and succeed, when you tell teachers 
that, those teachers along with their students get very energized 
and become tremendously inventive; particularly so if you add that 
the curriculum for the link school and community by engaging stu- 
dents in studying their community needs and resources and on 
working on viable development projects and enterprises to improve 
community life. . 

For example, starting a student run credit union, as in Chicago; 
converting city trucks to electric power or establishing a health 
clinic. Students then bring literature, writing skills, math and 
science and social studies to investigating and working on, for ex- 
ample, all aspects of the transportation industry, its financing, the 
physics and chemistry of internal combustion engines, environ- 
mental issues, etc. That is the good news. 

The bad news is that most teachers, students and schools are not 
engaged in this task because it has simply never been laid before 
them. They never hear of these requirements and provisions in the 
Perkins Act. Drawing on these contrasting lessons, we now face the 
challenge of coming up with a bill that will result in high quality 
opportunities for all youth linking school and work. 

How do we do this when American firms are not now prepared 
to generate enough work based placements for all youth? Most pro- 
vide little significant training to their own line workers below the 
management level, let alone to "marginal high school youth." 

Second, as America's choice in BLS statistics have told us, we 
have not yet been about creating enough high skill, high wage jobs 
to connect youth with, especially in low income, urban, and rural 
areas. 

Third, change is constant. We cannot predict by the time stu- 
dents, 15 year olds become adults, precisely what their career goals 
will be, precisely what jobs will be available, or precisely what the 
specific technical skills will be needed for those jobs. 

Fourth, as we have heard from other members of the panel, 
major in the qualities in tracking of people exist both within our 
schools and in our work places. 

And fifth, as I have suggested, parents, students and teachers in 
school remain largely un-empowered and unaware of the laws that 
you write to address these problems. 

To deal with all of this then, the bill must be strengthened in a 
number of ways. Let us start with how to ensure quality. First, 
borrowing the definition of general occupational skills from Per- 
kins, make sure that understanding and experience in all aspects 
of the industry is built into the school base component, the work 
base component, and the skills students get certified in and are ex- 
pected to master. This will provide (a) a rich platform for integrat- 
ing academic and vocational skills; (b) transferable skills to pro 
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tect against inevitable change; (c) the skills needs for high perform- 
ance work organizations and innovation; (d) the skills needed to en- 
gage in community economic development and business creation 
where there are not enough good jobs; and (e) overcoming the 
tracking of students between those who plan, decide, and see the 
big picture and the rest of us. 

Second, make sure this bill provides high level academics, suffi- 
cient to ensure that students, if they choose, can enter a four-year 
college upon high school graduation. Otherwise this will be seen as 
a second class program by parents and teachers and cut off student 
options. 

Third, as much as possible target work based placements to high 
performance work organizations. Creating high quality placements 
in a typical low wage job setting will be extremely difficult. 

Now let us turn to how to provide good opportunities for all 
youth. And I would support many of the specific recommendations 
that have already been made. First, to deal with the limited num- 
ber of traditional work placements. If we are going to do it for all 
students, we have to define work base placements to include work 
placements generated by schools themselves, including serious 
school base student run enterprises in businesses, community de- 
velopment projects, and community service programs. 



their academic programs so that all students engage in project base 
multidisciplinary learning that integrates theory and hands-on ex- 
perience, making this program one academically equivalent part of 
an overall school reform strategy. 

Third, confront the equity problem for various populations by 
building in provisions that are as strong as and refine the Perkins 
provisions for equal access to supports necessary to succeed and re- 
sponsibility for identifying and remedying the causes of unequal 
participation and success. 

Fourth, for out of school youth require schools to take vigorous 
steps to reach out while giving community based organizations an 
expanded role. 

And fifth, the provisions of this Act will never reach those for 
whom they are intended and we will never create high quality 
school-to-work opportunities for all youth unless we give them the 
enabling tools for themselves to play an active role through (a) an 
unambiguous guarantee to all youth of these opportunities; (b) the 
information, assistance and authority for youth and parents they 
need to obtain these guarantees, participate along with teachers in 
shaping programs and remedying the problems that will inevitably 
occur; and (c) strong State and Federal responsibilities for technical 
assistance in monitoring, including a reorientation of their mission 
to be client advocates. 

Finally, I urge you to take a much more careful approach to 
waivers in this bill and in other bills now before you. Before you 
transfer your constitutional right as the people's legislative voice to 
future unknown secretaries of education and labor, not only regula- 
tions but acts of Congress in this Act and the others themselves 
can be waived with extremely little in the way of objective criteria 
or public involvement, including the very provisions that are most 
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critical to Perkins and indeed the provisions you have not even 
written yet but will decide are critical to ESEA* 

If you carefully look at the call for increased waivers, you will see 
in many cases, it is not coming from the vigors of Federal law, but 
from the effect of absence of Federal law. It is the point I made ear- 
lier. People at the local level do not know what Federal law is and 
complain about things that somebody in the district office told 
them they have to do and think is Federal law. Thank you. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. . 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Weckstein may be found in the 
appendix.] 

Senator Simon. Mr. Apling.' . 

Mr Apling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Richard 
Apling. I am a Specialist in Social Legislation in the Education and 
Public Welfare Division of the Congressional Research Service. 1 
am accompanied by two colleagues from CRS, Ann Lordeman and 
Bob Lyke. We appreciate this opportunity to testify before you on 

S. 1361. . . j . 

CRS has been asked to examine implementation issues regarding 
S 1361 We have presented our analysis in a CRS general distribu- 
tion memo that we will summarize in our testimony today. 1 re- 
quest that this memo be placed in the record. 
Senator Simon. It will be entered in the record. 
Mr Apling Thank you. The memorandum discusses several 
broad issues. Today I will concentrate on the following aspects of 
the bill. Waiving requirements of current Federal education and 
training programs, joint administration by the Departments ot 
Education and Labor, the relationship between State occupational 
skill standards that the bill would require, and nationa skill 
standards that would be created under other proposed legislation, 
and the promotion of State and local flexibility within broad pro- 
gram requirements. . .. 

S 1361 aims to promote a national school-to-work system built 
on current programs, rather than to create a new separate school- 
to-work effort A key component for building on existing federal re- 
sources would be waivers from certain Federal requirements in 
education and training programs. The use of waivers raises several 
issues First, the bill does not permit waivers that would change 
the basic purposes of programs or alter key provisions. These limits 
may impede the creation of an effective school-to-work program 
that has different goals. , 
For example, a central purpose of many Federal education and 
training programs is to serve disadvantaged students. How can 
funds from these programs be used to support school-to-work pro- 
grams that aim to serve all students? 

A second issue is that it may be difficult to determine the pri- 
mary purposes and central provisions of current programs which 
could lead to confusion over what can and cannot be waived. Care 
ful scrutiny would be required for each program subject to tiie 
waiver authority. , .„ , , , , i , ^ 

A third issue is how specific the bill should be about the particu- 
lar requirements that could be waived? The bill contains two ap- 
proaches For the Department of Education programs, the bill does 
not specify requirements for which waivers would be considered, 
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while for the Job Training Partnership Act, it identifies specific re- 
quirements that could be waived. Less specificity could increase the 
Department of Education's administrative flexibility, but could de- 
crease the influence Congress has over the changes in current pro- 
grams. M 

In addition, lack of specific guidance could raise uncertainties 
among States and localities about how much flexibility they have 
in using the current programs. In contrast, the greater specificity 
tor the Department of Labor could possibly provide more guidance 
and Congressional intent but also limits the Department's flexibil- 
ity. 

Finally, issues about waivers could arise in other Congressional 
legislation that is under consideration and would seem desirable 
not to have different lists of waivers available to State and local 
participants. Different waiver authorities could perpetuate a frag- 
mented, rather than a coordinated system of education and train- 
ing programs, if State and localities had to sort out which waivers 
would be most applicable for which pieces of legislation. 

Another central component of S. 1361 is that it would be jointly 
administered by the Departments of Education and Labor. Joint 
administration raises several general questions which the bill 
leaves unanswered. How would general administrative provisions 
and guarantees, such as student privacy be maintained? How much 
would joint administrative activities delay program implementa- 
tion? Who arbitrates disagreements and policy differences between 
the two departments? And finally, who is ultimately responsible for 
program administration? 

Itie bill would require States receiving implementation grants to 
describe how they would establish a system of occupational skill 
standards and certify that students establishing schoof-to-work pro- 
grams meet those standards. This requirement raises the question 
of how these standards and certificates would be coordinated with 
the proposed national occupational standards and certificates that 
would be created under the Goals 2000 legislation? 

The bill would require that States take into account the work of 
that board. At the same time, the two pieces of legislation could 
create competing national and State skill standard systems. The 
result could be a confusing array of State standards and certificates 
together with a national system created under the Goals 2000 leg- 
islation. * 

The bill permits States and communities to create school-to-work 
systems by building on a wide variety of programs. At the same 
time, it requires three basic components— work base learning, 
school base learning, and connecting activities. While allowing 
State and local variation within a broad set of criteria, issues could 
be raised about this approach. For example, if the ultimate goal is 
to create a national school-to-work structure, too much variation 
could load to dissimilar, disconnected programs rather than a na- 
tional system. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the issues we have discussed today 
in connection with S. 1361 should not be seen as a negative assess- 
ment of the proposal. Such issues could arise with any national 
proposal to improve the transition from school-to-work. Other pro 
posals would also have to address— how to incorporate school-to- 
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work initiatives into the environment of current education and 
training programs; how to coordinate program administration 
among Federal agencies; how to certify students' occupational 
skills; and how to build a national system while allowing for State 
and local flexibility. Thank you very much. 

Senator SlMON. We thank you and we thank vour colleagues also 
for your work. I have over the years appreciated the work that CRS 
has done in many fields and we appreciate this. 

IThe prepared statement of Mr. Apling may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator SlMON. You touch on one of the fields that Mr. 
Weckstein talked about and that is the area of waivers. I guess 
what we want is to provide some flexibility, but stiii enough guid- 
ance and any specific suggestions. We will read your report and 
will analyze the legislation. Mr. Weckstein, any specific suggestions 
you may have, I would welcome also. 

One of the reasons for some flexibility is that we hope we can 
end up with some coordination of programs. One of the small 
amendments I got adopted about a year ago wa to permit coordina- 
tion of all Federal programs on Indian reservations, so that you do 
not have a proliferation of just a few people working on a variety 
or programs, but are able to coordinate. And it has caused a little 
hit of chaos in some cases, but it has pulled people together to be 
able to work together more effectively. My hope is that we may 
have some of that and some greater utilization of existing re- 
sources. 

Ms. Milgram, we have in the legislation a specific provision to 
encourage getting women into the nontraditional programs. But we 
welcome suggestions that you have in terms of encouraging that 
more. We want this to be inclusive — as Kirsten and her mother and 
Dr. Johnson testified — for the disabled community. We also want 
any suggestions you have here. 

Ms. Miuiram. I appreciate that, Senator Simon. It is our experi- 
ence that you need to have the specific program elements spelled 
out and that if you do not, the language that is in there now is 
comparable to the language that was in the JTPA Act before the 
passage of the Nontraditional Employment for Women Act and it 
was quite frankly ineffective. And while we advocated it prior to 
Nontraditional Employment for Women Act's passage, that the 
JTPA system should train women in nontraditional jobs, quite 
frankly we were ineffective. It was only when we had several pages 
of legislation that spelled out the program elements, making the 
points that you need to have proactive recruitment, career informa- 
tion, setting of goals, reporting, and data collection that segregated, 
it was only then thai the JTPA system was responsive. 

So we would be happy to work with you in the process so that 
these sorts of provisions could be included as amendments, as well 
as he a resource to the administration with their implementation. 

Senator Simon. We thank you. And those statistics that you 
brought us are startling. They clearly indicate that it is not easy 
lo break some of our bad traditions. I do have some additional 
questions 1 would like to submit in writing. Unfortunately, I am 
late for my next meeting. So what I would like to do for Mr. Apling 
and Mr. Weckstein and Ms. Milgram is to submit some additional 
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questions, and if you could respond as quickly as you can, because 
I would like to get this legislation moving along very quickly. 
[Appendix follows:] 

Appendix 

Prepared Statement ok Richard W. Riley and Robert B. Reich 

Chairman Kennedy, Chairman Simon, Senator Kassebaum, Senator Thurmond 
and members of the Committee, we thank you for this opportunity to appear here 
today to discuss the "School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993. 

Our joint statement reflects the Department of Education's and the Department 
of Labor's unprecedented collaboration in the design and implementation 01 a major 4 
new education and training initiative. For our Departments, "reinventing govern- 
ment" has included working in partnership to design a new nationwide scnool-to- 
work system to create opportunities for students from all educational, social, and 
economic backgrounds. This new system is designed to be "bottoms-up" and outcome 
oriented, and, through "venture capital," is intended to bring to bear resources from « 
other Federal, State, and local programs to leverage systemic reform. 

We have benefited greatly from the leadership of tnis Committee which has been 
so committed to improving the transition from school to work for all young oeople. 
You have laid much of the foundation for this initiative and have enoouragea us to 
join with you in designing a comprehensive system that prepares young Americans 
for higher skill, higher wage careers. 

BUILDING ON SUCCESSES 

This "legislation builds on the work of many States and localities that are rapidly 
developing innovative school-to-work programs which combine academic and occupa- 
tional learning. Practitioners from across the country have met with us to share 
their experiences in operating youth apprenticeshio, tech-prep, career academies, 
coop education and other programs that prepare stu cents for work and to offer their 
counsel for developing a nationwide system that goes beyond any single program. 

The "School -to -Work Opportunities Act of 1993 reflects the recommendations of 
a wide spectrum of business, education, labor, civil rights and community based or- 
ganizations, and State and local governmental organizations that have a strong in- 
terest in how American students prepare for careers. The Departments of Education 
and Labor have consulted with a wide ranging number of individuals throughout 
the development of the legislation. As a result of this input, we have a sound bill 
supported oy numerous diverse organizations representing all of the stakeholders 
who are key to successful School-to-Work partnerships. An attachment to our state- 
ment lists organizations that have provided written statements supportive of the 
legislation. 

Finally, we are enormously pleased that the School-to-Work Opportunities Act al- 
ready has solid bipartisan support. Thus far, there are 15 Senate sponsors and 42 
House sponsors. YVe hope that, as this proposal makes its way through the legisla- 
tive process, additional co-sponsors from both parties will sign on. 

This initiative is premised on the belief that work-based learning integrated with 
related academic training can provide American youth with the knowledge and 
skills necessary to make a successful transition from school to a first job in a nigher 
skill, higher-wage career. Throughout the spring and summer, and culminating in # 
President Clinton's visit to the opportunity Skyway Program in Georgetown, Dela- 
ware, a number of you have joined us on site visits to observe the impact on stu- 
dents of learning where there is no artificial division between what is practical and 
hands-on and what is academic. During these visits, the students we met talked 
about "doors being opened for them," "meeting role models," "expanding one's inter- 
ests," "hands on experience is what counts" and "learning a lot more because it is 
fun." Finally, one young woman in the Opportunity Skyway IVogram, which pre- 
pares students for careers in aircraft maintenance or as pilots, spoke eloquently of 
the need for such opportunities to be available to studentn. 

NEED FOR & COMPREHENSIVE SCI UX>L-TO- WORK SYSTEM 

As this Committee knows too well, many of America's young people do not possess 
the basic academic and occupational skills necessary for the changing workplace or 
furthci education. 

Three-fourths of America's voiing people enter the workforce without four-year col- 
lege degrees. Research indicates that the early year* in the labor market lor many 
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graduating high school students are characterized as a churn," process where 
youth who do find employment simply move from one low-skill job to another Many 
So not find stable, caVeer-track jobs for a good five to ten years after graduating 

fr We h afo tow that the wages, benefits, and working conditions of Americans with- 
out rollesc degrees are eroding rapidly. In the 1980's, the gap in earnings between 
h^h schwl and college graduates doubled; for those without high school degrees, 
the gap grew even wider. The reasons are complex, but two factors stand out: 

the lack of a comprehensive and formal system to prepare youth for higher skill, 

th^shift ^ e ie°mand n fn favor of workers with skills and against workers without 
them. 

While our major international competitors are refining and improving their 
school-to-work transition systems, the United States has yet to develop one Vr .prac- 
tical terms, this means that, unlike their peers in Japan or Germany, for example 
young Arnericans entering the workforce after high scfiool make their way into their 
first jobs with little guidance, direction, or support. 

Meanwhile, many American employers telfus they are unable to ^™., c n n . t r ^f 1 ^ 
workers with strong academic and occupational skills, thereby harming their ability 
to compete successfully against international competitors that are increasingly 
transforming themselves into high performance work organizations. 

As l^sidfnt Clinton said in nis visit to the Opportunity Skyway program earlier 
this month: "If we are going to prosper in the world toward which ™*™ 
we have to reach out to every one of our young people who want a job and don t 
have the training to Bet it. V?e don't have a person to waste . , . when w e waste 
them ... the rest of us pay. We pay m unemployment. We pay in welfare. We pay 
in jail costs. We pay in drug use costs." 

PUTTING IN PLACE A KRAMKWORK 
The "School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993" puts in place the framework for 
a hitfh-quality system in ail States to serve significant numbers of young people, in- 
dudTn (those w o plan on continuing their education at a co lege or f un ^ s ^:J^ 
initiative is not about establishing a new program that will compete with existing 
programs for limited resources and customers; rather it is about putting in place 
th^^unding blocks for a nationwide system. We expect that States and bcaliMes 
will be able to build such systems by enriching and expanding upon existing pro- 
grams-such as youth apprenticeship, tech-prep education, cooperative education, 
career academies, and school-to-apprenticeship programs. 

LINKS WITH GOALS 2000 
This proposal is closely linked to the "Educate America Act: Goals 2000" which 
promotes the development and encourages the voluntary adoption of national aca- 
demic and skill standards. These standards will provide a framework within which 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs will be developed and administered. All stu- 
dents, including students in a School-to-Work Opportunities program would be held 
to the same high content and performance standards developed l>y States under the 
Goals 2000 legislation. School-to-Work Opportunities programs would have to pre- 
pare students-both through school-based and work-based ? arn ; n ?-^ at m n e ^X e ^ 
challenging standards. In addition, the establishment of national skill standards in 
broad occupational areas would guide the development of what a student in a 
School-to-Work Opportunities program would need to know do to earn a skills ccr- 

tl We t rnu8t set high expectations for all of our youth, college bound or not and seize 
this opportunity to enlist employers' active involvement in preparing youth for work. 
Education, business, labor, and communities need to come together; academic prepa- 
ration and occupational training should not be offered in isolation from the work- 
place. 

LRGISIJITIOK'S PRIMARY FKATURBS 

The proposed legislation provides "venture capital" for States and communities to 
underwrite the initial costs of planning and establishing a statewide School-to-Work 
Opprtunities system. These syKtems'would be driven by State and local ^de = 
makers and ultimately be maintained with other federal, State, local and private 

"Tlthoutfh the legislation provides for a significant degree of local flexibility and 
creativity so that programs can address local needs and respond to changes in the 
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local labor market, there will be common elements in all programs. All School -to- 
Work Opportunities programs would contain three core components: 

Work-based learning includes providing students with a planned program of 
job training in a broad range of tasks in an occupational area, as well as paid 
work experience and mentoring; 

School-based learning includes a coherent multi-year sequence of instruction 
in career majors— typically beginning in the eleventh grade and including one 
or two years of post secondary education— tied to high academic and skill stand- 
ards as proposed in the "Goals 2000: Educate America Act " School-based learn- 
ing must also provide career exploration and counseling, and periodic evalua- 
tions to identify students' academic strengths and weaknesses. 

Connecting Activities would ensure coordination of the work and school-based 
learning components of a School-to-Work Opportunities urogram, such as pro- 
viding technical assistance in designing work -based learning components, 
matching students with employers' work -based learning opportunities, and col- 
lecting information on what happens to students after they complete the pro- 
gram. 

Students completing a School-to-Work Opportunities program would earn a high 
school diploma, and often a certificate from a postsocondary institution. They would 
also get a portable industry-recognized credential certifying competency in an occu- 
pational area. Most importantly, these students would be ready to start a first job 
on a career track or pursue further education and training. 

Under this legislation. States will have multiple avenues to build school -to- work 
systems with Federal support — development grants, implementation grants, and 
waivers. First, we expect every State that applies to get a development grant, which 
can be used both to produce a comprehensive plan and to begin the developmental 
work of constructing a system. Second, once a State has an approved plan, it ran 
be considered for a five-year implementation grant. The school-to- work implementa- 
tion funds will roll out in "waves" with leading-edge States awarded th? first grant* 
with the understanding that their efforts are, in part, to inform and improve subse- 
quent efforts. This will enable the pace to Dick up as we go along. We anticipate 
that with sufficient funds we will be able to begin supporting implementation in all 
States over the next four years. 

State plans and applications for implementation funds must address some fun 
damental issues to ensure a successful state-wide school -to- work system. These in- 
clude: 

Ensuring opportunities for all students to participate in School -to -Work Op. 
portunitie8 programs, including students who are disadvantaged students, stu- 
dents of diverse racial, ethnic, and cultural backgrounds, students with disabil- 
ities, students with limited English proficiency, low achieving and academically 
talented students, and former students who may have dropped out of school; 

Ensuring opportunities for you n^ women to participate in programs that lead 
to high-performance high -paying jobs including jobs in nontraditional employ- 
ment; 

Continuing the School-to-Work Opportunities program when funds under this 
proposal are no longer available. 

Coordinating funds under the School-to-Work Opportunities program with 
funds from related Federal education and training urograms (such as the Carl 
0. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act, the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, the Job Training Partnership Act, the Family" Support Act, 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act and the Adult Education Ah ». 

Stimulating and supporting School -to-Work Opportunities programs to meet 
the requirements of the proposal and expanding the pnigram throughout the 
Slate. 

Implementation funds may tx* expended for activities undertaken to help a State 
implement its Sch(X)I-to-Work Opportunities system. The legislation provides that 
such activities may include, for example, recruiting and providing assistance to cm 
ployers; conducting outreach activities to promote collaboration by key partners; pro 
viding training for teachers, employers, workplace mentors, counselors and others; 
providing labor market information to partnerships to help determine which higher 
skill, higher wage occupations arc in demand, designing or adapting v»ork bused 
learning programs; and working with other Slates that are developing or imple 
rncnting School to -Work Opportunities systems. In addition, funds authorized by the 
legislation could be used, for example, to provide services to individual* who require 
additional support in order to participate elTectively in a Si hool to-Work Uppnrluni 
tie* 
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Third, States will also have the opportunity to seek waivers to provisions of relat- 
ed Federal education and job training programs. Waivers are an additional resource 
to assist in the start up and implementation of School -to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams and to facilitate coordination between this new effort and existing programs. 
Though the pace of program expansion will depend on the amount of funds appro- 
priated for the legislation, we have structured the initiative to enable rapid, nation- 
wide activity. 

Fourth, the legislation also authorizes support for direct federal grants to local 
communities. These grants will be for communities that are prepared to implement 
a School- to -Work Opportunities program, but that are in States not yet ready for 
implementation. . 

Fiah, grants will be available for urban and rural areas characterized by high un- 
employment and poverty, to give these areas special support to help overcome the 
substantial challenges they face in building effective Scnool-to-Work Opportunities 
programs. , . . 

Finally, funds are also provided to the Secretaries to offer training and technical 
assistance to States, local partnerships and others, to conduct research and dem- 
onstration projects and, in collaboration with States, to establish a system of per- 
formance standards. 

SAFEGUARDS 

The proposal also provides safeguards for the School -to-Work Opportunities pro- 
gram to protect students and existing workers. Among other stipulations, these safe- 
guards will prohibit the displacement of any currently employed worker or reduction 
in the hours of nonovertime work, wages or employment benefits. The bill also en- 
sures the integrity of existing contracts for services or collective bargaining agree- 
ments and the applicability of health, safety and civil rights laws. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

The proposal requires broad-based partnerships in States and communities— with- 
out these partnerships real and lasting changes will be difficult to achieve. States 
applying for Federal development and implementation funds must show how: 

The Governor, the chief State School Officer, State agency officials responsible 
for job training and employment, economic development, and postsecondary 
education and other appropriate officials are to be involved in the development 
and implementation o\ a School-to-Work Opportunities systems, and; 

The State will enlist the active and continued participation of employers, sec- 
ondary and postsecondary educational institutions, labor, local elected officials, 
community based organizations and many others parties that should be part of 
a School-to-Work Opportunities system. 
At the local level, partnerships composed of employers, public secondary and Dost- 
secondary educational institutions or agencies, and labor organizations as well as 
other appropriate entities will be responsible for local school-to-work programs. 

CONCLUSION 

The Departments of Education and Labor will continue to work in a collaborative 
relationship to implement an effective School-to-Work Opportunities system. Our 
collaborative efforts are a model for these State and local partners as they move for- 
ward with this new initiative. 

We believe the School-to-Work Opportunities Act can help produce the skilled, 
prepared, and flexible workforce that the new economy demands. That is why this 
proposal is such an important part of the Clinton Administration's workforce invest- 
ment strategy. 

Mr. Chairman, we thank you for your commitment to work to gam rapid and bi- 
partisan enactment of this important legislation, and for your ongoing leadership in 
this area. We look forward to continuing to work with you. other Committee mem- 
bers, and other leaders in the Senate deeply committed to developing a comprehen- 
sive Sehool-to-Work system in this nation. 

Rksponsks to QuKsmoNs ok Sknator Simon khom Skckktary of Uhor Kohkkt 
Rkihi and Shckktaky of Education Richard Rilky 

Question I. I am pleased that the bill requires coordination of existing funds. And 
it does it through positive incentives. By giving States the flexibility to decide how 
best to leverage existing funds, we arc able to encourage coordination without sin- 
gling our specific programs. Can you expand on this issue? How else can ye ensure 
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VP 6 Proposed legislation includes a number of provisions to promote co- 
?oh trainTn^ 6Cn ^ ^^.-to-work initiative and existing Federal educTon a~d 
job traimng programs. First, it requires that a State School-to-Work OoDortunities 
tl^f 1 W ' 1 . accom P any ^ e a PP»cation for Federal implemltation Snts n* 
11, ,^ T°" °, f the 8t ?^' 8 "chool-to-work system will coordinate funds 
from state and private sources with funds available from the School-to-Work pro 

KrkinTArtX^AduirFH 1611 F^r^"* ProgramsTncbde theCarf D 

Art ihl i^'t — du *t Educations Act the Elementary and Secondary Education 

iuh DtsabHiUe, A*? ? artner8h ' P A< $' ^ F r" y Sup P° rt Act and the IndWidud. 
,u r j 8 , Act - Succe88f " 1 applications for implementation grants must show 
orHnT fC 1 6 M 2 nd 8 , tatej0b trainin « and education programs £ffl b^Tnte grated 
in order to establish and maintain a statewide School-to-Work system lnu5 8 raU5a 

„f^°^ ' 83 ^* ° f thlS proces8 ' StaU5s should consider requests for waivers to stat- 
utory or regulatory requirements in other federal job training and education m 
grams ,r 1 order to facikate coordination. Examples ofT coorlnaUon Sde jobt 
Z ."„ 8 H fr? 6 ; School-to-work and Perkins Vocational Education Act for curricu 
remedLl ^5 r VCl0P "!f nt ,n aCademic and occupational instruction an pZZ 
£ntJ T ufu 0 ", ? n .£ 8upport 3ervices for economically disadvantage! part ci 
pants through the Job Training Partnership Act uvamagea partici- 

rinally, since implementation funds for a slate will decline over a period of about 
otherrnSr 1 ,^' 1 ^, ^ imP ° rtant f0r 8UtcS and localities televerag^supp^rt from 
available tL^^H W 13 " Whcn f<;d c ra l School-to-Work funds arc no longe™ 
souroes School - t °- W ° rk will be maintained with the leveraged re- 

Question 2 Your cooperation in developing and implementing this legislation is 
unprecedented^ Now there are some skeplicl out there who don't belieTe this can 
happen-who don't believe that a grant system could be administered oTntly by the 
Socrelanes of Labor and Education. How will joint administration takVplace? * 
m A n'J 8W . rUly mer B ln ? *c worlds of school and work requires a now commit- 
ment genuine cooperation. This is starting at the federal level. All actMUes 
tZ d lln B H Sch0 t °'- t ?\V ork initiative will be conducted and adm inn tired join ry by 
the Apartments of Education and Ubor. In practical terms, this means that bot£ 

^AnnH^H^f 1 Wl " ^ MoJX: aWardin « ^ or contracts 

Application notices and evaluation criteria will be jointly developed and published 
Review of grant applications will involve stafT from both office along wuhCepend 
^ T r , Tr™ proL Tj- Monitorin « of state and community process 

Z fi„,-v J0 '"J [ y ™ nducled - In sum, Education and Labor will share authority for this 
done An mter-agency team has already begun to work on how thin will be 

in^rof areas?™ 1111 hi " d ' ° f Work - based opportunities are available for young people 
Answer 3. Rural areas will face particular problems in identifying a sufficient 
number of employers to provide all of the elements of quali y wornasedTearnine 
So^ ' addlU ° n ' 8tUdCntS C ° U ' d * milcs fro ™ the^earest participating 

Th!^r„ WOrk ' baHCd i earni "8 component is essential to the success of the program 
Therefore, rural partnerships wilT need to be particularly creative to assure that stu ' 
dents receive quality work-based learning, one option is to form a consortTa of smal 
businesses. Bv rotating students among seve.-al businesses, sTudcTs^an gain the 
stills required" in a career major while the business serves a larger umbc of stu- 
den s. Schopl-bascd enterprises, such as school stores or print shLs can also buHd 
anftea P mwork. OPPOrtUn,UC8 * ""d tea'cnres^nsibn.iy 

The High Poverty Area Grants will be available to eligible rural areas on a ™ 
peffve basis. These funds are to be used to proyide au^rt™" a SmprShenX 
range of education, traming, and support services for youtWsiding Tn audi , area, 

Th^rtnrlnHes!f, C ,T S V m f ke 5T ll ? Ut 8,1 8t J udcnt8 havc accc8S * thcuo programs, 
them? ' l " 0, " 8cno01 un o disadvantaged youth. How will we assure access for 

Answer 4 There are many elements in the School-to-Work initiative that will be 
useful tools for reaching out to hi K h school dmp-outi. and for 
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10 percent of the initiative's funds are earmarked for grants for High Poverty 
Areas to assist urban and rural areas characterized by high unemployment and 
poverty to build an effective School-to-Work system. These funds may be used 
to serve both drop-outs and at-risk students. 

The planning and development process involves community based organiza- 
tions, and others familiar with the needs of at-risk youth. 

States and localities must insure that there will be opportunities to partici- 
pate for all stu dents. r i i_ j j 

The emphasis on early career exploration and the linking of work-based and 
school-based learning will provide new incentives to motivate continued school 
attendance. Work experience is used to give practical meaning to academic con- 
cepts and to transform traditional instruction into alternative learning experi- 
ences. 

In addition, communities may choose to employ a number of specific strategies to 
serve at-risk students. These include: 

Linking School-to-Work programs with services funded under the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act for students that are economically disadvantaged. JTPA 
funds can be used for a wide range of activities including recruitment of drop- 
outs, assessment and case management, supportive services and remedial edu- 
cation. For in -school students who are at-risk of dropping out, JTPA can fund 
dropout prevention activities such as counseling, tutoring and study skills train- 
ing, and pre-employment and work maturity skill training. 

Serving at-risk students through Career Academies. Career Academies are 
"schools within schools" that blend applied academics, workplace exposure, ca- 
reer counseling, and vocational courses. The highly structured program tradi- 
tionally provides a supportive educational environment for low achieving stu- 
dents. . . . , 

Establishing a graduation assistance program to help participants find jobs 
and to encourage businesses to make commitments for job placement. 

How we will cssure that people disabilities have access. 

As States prepare their school -to -work opportunities plan in order to receive im- 
plementation grants, they must determine how the program will serve all students. 
'The proposal defines "all students" as students from a broad range of backgrounds 
and circumstances and specifically cites those wilh disabilities. The definition of "all 
students" is the same as in the Educate America Act: Goals 2000." 

States must also describe in their plan, how they will ensure opportunities for stu- 
dents with disabilities to participate in school-to-work opportunities programs. 

We also expect that State and local partnerships responsible for school -to- work 
program will include representatives of organizations and agencies familiar with the 
needs of students who have disabilities. 
And that women have access? 

In addition to describing how all students will bo ensured opportunities to partici- 
pate in School-to-Work Opportunities programs, State school-to-work plans must 
specifically describe how the State will ensure opportunities for young women. 
These opportunities must be conducted in a manner that leads to employment in 
high-performance, high-paying job, including jobs in which women have traditionally 
have neon under-represented. 

Question 5. How does this legislation fit in with national skill standards? And 
Goals 200O? , , . 

Answer 5. The School-to-Work initiative would require that completion ot the pro- 
gram results in receipt of a skill certificate. These certificates must take into ac- 
count the work of the National Skills Standards Board, and the criteria established 
under the "Goals 2000: Educate America Act" currently pending in Congress. Dur- 
ing the time the National Skill Standards Hoard is developing its skill standards, 
a stale could issue parallel certificates that take into account the work of the Board 
and the criteria the Board must follow. Once the Board is in place, the skills stand- 
ard h and certificates achieved in a School-to-Work program could be identical to the 
ones developed through the national skills standards system and endorsed by the 
National Board. , . 

Skills standards provide a valuable framework for developing meaningful bchool- 
to-Work (and other employment and training) programs. They ensure that quality 
requirements are met and that the skills taught are relevant to occupational areas. 
A certificate provides a student who bus successfully completed a School-to-Work 
program with a portable credential of mastery and competence that can be recog- 
nized bv industry nationwide. 
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Skills certificates are intended to be "national" in character to maximize port- 
ability and unify training activities. However, because we believe that skills stand- 
ards must be voluntary (to better ensure true adherence and to distinguish between 
this effort and a regulatory requirement), we must be careful not to mandate that 
states, localities and companies use only the national skill standards. We certainly 
hope, however, that the national standards will become "state of the art" and the 
preferred choice — and we have included incentives for this. 

Goals 2000 promotes the development and encourages the voluntary adoption of 
national academic and skills standards. These standards will provide a framework 
within which School-to-Work programs will be developed and administered. For ex- 
ample, all students in a School-to-Work program would be held to the same high 
content and performance standards developed by states under the Goals 2000 legis- 
lation. School-to-Work programs would have to prepare students — both through 
school -based and work -based learning— to meet these challenging standards. In ad- 
dition, the establishment of national skills standards in-broad occupational areas 
would guide the development of what a student in a School-to-Work program would 
have to know and be able to do to earn a skills certificate. 

Rksponsksto Qurctions ok Sknatok Durknbkrgkr from Skorktary of Lakor 

ROBKRT RRICH AND ShCRKTARY OF ElVJOATION R 10 HARD RlLKY 

Question 1. Many people involved in school -to-work training in my home state of 
Minnesota have reviewed this legislation. They're told me that they believe shill 
training — or at least thinking about careers — ou^ht to begin at a much, much ear- 
lier grade level than contemplated by this bill. The School-to-Work opportunities Act 
allows training to take place in 11 th and 12th grades. In your opinion, would it be 
a good idea to: 1) make it clear in this legislation that skill training/career-training/ 
job skills development should begin earlier, and/or amend other legislation, such as 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, to make it clear that this should be 
a priority throughout a child's education? 

Answer 1. We fully agree that students should begin career exploration before the 
11th grade. Students as early as the upper elementary grades should have an ori- 
entation to a wide range of occupational areas. 

In the School-to-Work Opportunities Act, career exploration and training could 
start well before the 11th grade. In fact some of the promising models cited in the 
legislation— career academies and youth apprenticeships begin in the 9th and 10th 
grades. The legislation states a School- to- Work program should start no later than 
the 11th grade. However, this doesn't preclude a program from starting earlier. In 
fact as recent research from the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
shows, starting such a program curlier is particularly important for at-risk youth. 

We are willing to work with the Congress to make clear when a School -to -Work 
program could begin. However we do not believe that any changes to the ESEA art* 
requ ired. 

Question 2. Many small businesses say this just isn't affordable for me to bring 
on kids, or to take time out of my workweek to train kids? Why would a small busi- 
ness want to take on a program like this? Can you think of ways of making it more 
attractive for small business to get involved? 

Answer 2. We are finding that employers—including small and medium sized 
businesses— are motivated to join with us in this initiative because it gives them 
the opportunity to shape the skills of their future workforce. Employers— in partner- 
ship with labor— need and want to play a key role in the design and implementation 
of this system. Private sector involvement will take the form of defining the skills 
requirement for jobs, participating in the governance of the program, offering qual- 
ity work experiences for students, and providing job opportunities for students and 
graduates. 

We have found that the cost to business is not their greatest concern They vi.»w 
this proposal as a unique opportunity to become involved in the development of cur- 
riculum in the schools. Small and medium sized businesses have a special incentive 
since these are the most significant source of employment for youth particularly 
those without a college degreo. In addition, corporate downsizing means that cor- 
porations are increasingly contracting certain functions to smaller companies. 
Therefore, higher skill jobs that were previously in larger corporations are trans- 
ferred to small businesses. Recognizing this transition, employers understand the 
necessity of training future workers while they are still in school. 

Question In Minnesota, we have jurisdictional squabbles over apprenticeships 
between various state agencies and various private groups that precluded our re- 
cently posed state youth Apprenticeship legislation from tailing effect earlier. The 
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of the primary goals of the pn^ram is Lo foster better integral inn 
aning and education programs Uj budd a romprehrnKivv schoul-lo- 
Po as»isl that process, the Ugisiahim authorize* ihe siireianc- ro 



Srhool-to-Work Opportunities Act docs not designate u single ^rwn responsible for 
final derision-making and coordination in each Mate. To avoid problems like trie one 
in Minnesota shouldn't the legislation dourly designate, that the Governor or some 
other state government representative, has the authnruv to make final decisions 
and say that "the buck slops here T . /1L . ^ 4 

Answers 3. Although the legislation identifies the (jovernur, the thiol tnalc 
School Officer, and the state agencv heads lor postseeondary education, job training, 
and economic development as the key collaborators Kt the state level, the bill dues 
not identify a particular role for each in the process nor does it give one parly mow 
responsibility in the process. Our reasoning is siraightforv. »rd V»e do not want to 
prescribe from Washington a onc-size-fiU-all process for evrrv Mate, but believe in- 
stead each State should determine a partnership approach thai makes vrw based 
on its own structure and circumstances 

Question 4. Explain bow the waivers provided in this bill will work lo coordmalr 
and consolidate existing programs What kinds of waiver requests would ><m antici- 
pate getting 0 What barriers do you sec now in fedm-m lav>M ot rvgulaiions that waiv- 
ers would help eliminate" 

Answer 4. One 
of federal Job trai 

Work program To ...... v r . 

grant waivers of certain provisions uf Mueh program-* an tin- ( ari U terkm- wh-i. 
lional Education and High Technology Ail. the- dub Training I 'art nership Ail. and 
the Elementary and Secondary Kducalion Aet , 
States will fie required lo identily statutory »»r n-guiimry provi «;«■:>■■ le <hr rr. 
evant legislation that impede their abilu.i-H u, implement a N U« AS. H pmgiaru 
and to submit their requested waivers lo Lhc iii.nropvmlr U p..rt,nen\ Male* m.iM 
also waive similar requirements m slate i iw W-nvrrs wiil rim Mr gi anteo u) uu\ 
provisions affecting an existing "program's i nt;:ii puipe^ oj gwui-. > bg.limiy. a - 
location of funds or safeguards Sc«roe examples ol waivers aie 

,/o/> Training Partnership Arts 

r.iirrrnlly the JTTA summer vunlh "<u r.l nr.d lir.i r'.g ur< i/ram l:nui« lb- 

n«-e of fund* to the summer or other vacaM m |* r"»d- A >* i'v«" -i! ihin reonin n.eet 
would provide greater flexibility and a!Uv lh-. hn U U n ■'■<< pi .*m-Iv el U. V-.rk 
programs during the school vi ar. , -on*. 

(Vrvnllv JTI'A requires that al ie<.,U :V- v -! a Ser VU c l>« h>« r* m-is ■. MA- 
lunds be spent on direct training lo parti.- pant* and n- m. rv than Jti ! '.- tn sp«mi 
on administrative costs Other fund* nun l<- f!i>r ' training related aim «up 

pnrtive sutvuvm A waiver could he n quested :ne lily the n.rn -.1 <..^t linni<innn« 
cm tlTPA fund, m order m men n>.e * o..rdn>i{ »; n hdwen .I'll'A ai-i h s,'»i.-n 'o ^-^ 
urogram For Mislance, an SUA ma> need to *n.ti-.« rror- I ' : :.t! ? -ivjuar-'U l«»r -i.jpp<ri- 
}V4' M.rvices U> meet the need- .d d n'. aged m a V; ■ 1 1 • w pt\>'it«.ii 
y*.7i^c«?nrv o«t/ Svamdary F^lumln>n Art 'h>h.\ 

The purpose of chapter I ... the KSK-\ i. lo .ivj-r.--- f the • ■ , ; tv !,f "''"'l*'" " 
«truelion available [o disadvauta^ d siudm"-. f hap»i-i • iuir u. . ^mi'u ^ 'iiHtr:»i*» 
lo Hccmnt for fedentl funds by traekmg services Lo mdiwdua: Cjdi fit-. I < i-im'- 

ages -puMsvut" approaches that di, nnt pen s*..t dy nnpr-.ve the •j>:ai i, ■*! 

studencs roexuve. Kepi bttions n>uld U- waned to ik i nut trsi knu' »«l n "•'")'; t; «»t lh < 
l,-ve! of the classnx>m or mhoid. This wwuld enhance rllorH at ^t\r->' «.»'!■ -efwni 
i rivisioned m CWls 'dOtHl and the School Lo-WuH^ ' -.,i lr v.tn \. I 

HiiLh Title VII of the KSKA and Lne iVrknw ^ octl annl I- d-ifalum A« < pr«>\ in- 
forms for bilingual vocational inMr.ieticni K«-gul:Ui-mM culd U- wsovid to jurtr.u 
■•or.)ming!«- of lundf Trom f'luipler J !m!,. V mm! edu.a'.en mid Ivrkm- At I H-mgual 
\ .x alioruil rcchmi a! iid;u a', .mi 

PKKI'AK!- m Si a i V'AV VI .Iti'iv iui^.Ji: 

Mr Chairman, ur, nam- is .Inhti D""- . '»n«l I «"i Pffsid.-ni m 'h< N.ilmi.al 
Arademv Foundulmn -NAh- I also hung gieelmg^ on Mull tin- Y -t.i udat u,n m 
».Nird (nairtimn, Mr Vcrm.n K Jordan. .It . atid om \ u v • h-mmim .^<oilor Wil- 
ham K. Hroi k k , , . 

Mr I'hnirman. Ped this past Juiv . the Nnl.m.al At-mrm-. t'.-ni Unirn. 'a ^i :l * ; M 
Annual Institute lor Mall Develnpinent fiaf .run- I iU r IvuU,^ K* a h via h.,{ 
ellite, m vuur lovelv citv id' ( 'In. e^M We appn-. .aU i v< nr d. :,v ic ! s a jm pi ■! ns 
and certamlv hop*' wr mm have l>i* Imiu-i "d von- [n-v.iii- .1 a faiujv IimUhiI* 

Vn .'II Rn-f ndditMJiia! ti'slimonv all.n 'o n.v . n i ri -■• -ik-. inrlmlir.g . tM. r 
fin-gram inturmnU^n and *'.tati*-i n ^ siImu' \ M* 
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I would be remiss if I did not congratulate the two distinguished Cabinet Mem- 
bers, Secretary Reich of the Labor Department and Secretary Riley of Education, 
on the outstanding work that they are doing in making the school-to-work initiative 
a primary agenda item at their respectful departments. We applaud the Clinton Ad- 
ministrations leadership in tackling what I consider the most important crisis fac- 
ing our nation's economic and education future. 

Before I make brief remarks about our school-to-work initiatives, I would like to 
introduce Ms. Ellen Randolph Williams, Senior Vice President, Quality & Human 
Resources, American Express Company, Mr. Richard Graziano, teacher and program 
director, Academy of Travel & Tourism in New York City, and Ms. Michelle Yhap, 
a student in the Academy of Travel & Tourism program at Richmond Hill High 
School, New York City. 

The National Academy Foundation crew out of a partnership between the Amer- 
ican Express Company and the New York City Schools some cloven years ago. The 
program was designed to encourage graduating New York City high school students 
to enter the rapidly growing financial services industry because of that industry's 
concern for a lack of qualified workers in New York City. 

Eecause the program was so successful in New York City, and in such demand 
from other parts of the country, the National Academy Foundation was established 
in 1988 by American Express, to encourage partnerships between business and edu- 
cation with the expressed goal of strengthening the preparedness of the American 
workforce throughout America. 

NAF programs arc delivered through an Academy format within each high school 
(school-within-a-school) that links business, education, and the community. To date, 
we have successfully launched partnerships and developed curriculum for Acad- 
emies of Finance, Travel & Tourism, Public Service and Manufacturing Sciences. 

The strength of oui* Academy model is based on the following: 

1. Industry validated curriculum regularly reviewed and updated to meet chang- 
ing industry standards. 

2. A comprehensive Business, site based, paid internship component for students. 

3. A vital national and local staff development component for Academy teachers. 

4. Active local advisory boards for each Academy program, comprised of corporate 
and business representatives, college partners, local education representatives, par- 
ents and students. 

5. A certificate is provided to each student successfully completing Academy pro- 
gram requirements, thus guaranteeing skills competence to industry employers. 

During the past eleven years, since the launching of the first Academy of Finance 
program in New York City, NAF has received funding from both public and private 
sources. American Express has contributed in excess of $2,000,000 during each of 
the past five years, for replication of our Academies in other communities through- 
out the country. 

The NAF model was developed to create a qualified en try- level work force. One 
of the unexpected results, however, has been that nearly all of the students entering 
the programs graduate from high school, and over 90% of the 4,000 graduates of 
the various Academies over the past decade have continued on to college and univer- 
sities throughout the country. 

Currently, we are in 110 high schools, throughout 21 states, serving over 6,000 
students, in 50 cities and counties from Chicago to Miami, and from Hawaii to New 
York, and most major cities in between. 

75% of our students are minority and 63% are female. 

Over 400 corporations, civic agencies, non-profit organizations and small busi- 
nesses have provided pa : d internships valued in excess of $2.7 million thus tar in 
1993. Over 55 corporate partnerships between NAF business advisory and public 
schools are presently in effect. 

Our programs were recently cited in the June 1992 SCANS report; "SCANS in 
the Schools" as successful curricula models for attaining the national secondary 
school educational goals for preparing students with necessury work place skills. 

Other recognition for our programs has come from an independent evaluation by 
the Academy for Educational Development (AED), the National Diffusion Network 
(NDN), the Southern Regional Education Board (SRED), the American Federation 
of Teachers, and other various articles and journals. 

Because of the success and independent evaluation and validation of the NAF 
model, induHtry leaders have recently approached us to develop similar Academy 
programs in Energy & Environment Studies, Communications, and Health related 
careers. 

Also because of success, in the Fall of 1992, NAF was awarded a $1,000,000 grant 
from the Fannie Mse Foundation to design three unique Academies of Finance in 
three cities, with anemphasis in Mortgage Banking and Real Estate, Mentoring, and 
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generous scholarship opportunities. The first two Academies opened this Fall in 
Miami Dade and South Central Los Angeles high schools. The third Academy is 
scheduled to open in Atlanta in the Fall of 1994. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Academy Foundation truly endorses and supports the 
proposed legislation before you, and is eager to see its passage. Thank you for the 
honor and opportunity to have appeared before the Sub-Committee. I, or any of the 
folks accompanying me, would be happy to answer any cruestions you might have. 

At this time, with your permission, I would like to yield to Ms. hllen Kandolph 
Williams, Senior Vice President with American Express. 

Prepared Statement of Ellen Randolph Williams 

Good afternoon Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, Secretary Riley and 
Secretary Reich. „ _ . . x _ .. x , Ty 

My name is Ellen Randolph Williams, Senior Vice President, Quality and Human 
Resources at American Express, a financial and travel services company. In addi- 
tion, I am the past Chair of the Business Advisory Board of the Academy of Travel 
and Tourism Program in Phoenix, Arizona and 1 currently serve on the Board o! 
thp Academy in Newark, New Jersey. I am here today to endorse the Academy as 
a model within the spirit of this proposed School -to- Work Opportunities legislation. 

I want to tell you why American Express became involved, and why am personally 
committed to the Academy program. 

Travel and tourism is the world's largest industry. Its employment needs are 
enormous. Here in the United States, it is estimated that the industry wil employ 
24 million people by the year 2010. As an industry, it demands highly skilled peo- 
dIg. 

American Express has major human resources needs. As important,our business 
partners— airlines, hotels, car rental companies,restaurants, cruise lines, and others 
share these needs. Our futures depend on a qualified workforce. 

Recognizing these needs, and concerned about where those employees would come 
from, American Express helped create the Academy of Travel and Tourism in 1986 
to prepare students for careers in the travel and tourism industry. The program was 
built on the enormous success of the Academy of Finance. We saw tremendous op- 
portunities for young people in travel and tourism— a true growth industry—and we 
knew the Academy model of industry specific curriculum, specially trained teachers, 
paid summer internships and hands-on local business involvement worked. 

We joined forces with the Miami and New York City school systems.along with 
our travel partners, to launch a national effort which now includes 41 schools in 22 
districts, across the country, with an enrollment of over 1,500 students. 

We often look to Europe for models in education. In this rase, however, the Acad- 
emy of Travel and Tourism has been replicated in Mexico, Brazil, the United king- 
dom, Ireland, Hong Kong and Hungary. .. .. - . .1 A_ J 
Dr Dow has given you many structural and program matic details about the Acad- 
emies I want to tell you why the Academy of Travel and Tourism is aitically impor- 
tant to American Express and to our industry. And I want to make a case for why 
I think it is such an important model for re-engaging our children in their education 
and preparation for their working lives. , nntMP , , 
The Academies are important for business. You know from the bLANb report and 
other findings that businesses are increasingly seeking to hire employees with dif- 
ferent work attitudes and aptitudes than in the past. As changing technology builds 
competition and sharpens our focus on greater service, our employees must be able 
to think on their feet and use analytical skills, ingenuity and teamwork to meet our 
customer's requirements. Our employees have to be creative in working with cus- 
tomers to understand their needs and to meet or exceed them. The Academies pro- 
vide industry relevant academic coursework, coupled with real-life work experience 
and a certificate that proves they have mastered both. 

The Academies work for students. They are given a chance to learn in the content 
of real jobs in the real world. The summer internship is often a students first job 
and their first paycheck. This helps build their enthusiasm and motivation lor their 
future career success. . , ,. * i 

Academies work for educators, too. StafT training, including experience with travel 
industry professionals, is a key element of Academies and keeps teachers excited 
about the program and in touch with the changing skill sets needed lor their stu- 
dents to compete. . .„ . 

In my previous assignment with American Express in Phoenix, I was active in 
business/education partnerships, including the Mayor's Commission on hducntion 
Excellence. 1 am familiar with quite a few programs which may or may not have 
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helped improve urban public schools, but I know the Academy of Travel and Tour- 
ism works because I've seen it make a difference in the lives of individual kids. 

borne students enter the program tentatively, with minimal expectations for 
themselves, but over a year's time they become turned on to school and more impor- 
tantly, to the potential of the future. In fact, most students tell us that they hadn't 
previously considered post-secondary education, but as a result of the Program they 
now wanted to attend college after graduation. 

I'm also struck by the Academy students' growth in maturity and confidence as 
the result of their internships at American Express and other businesses. This two 
month experience really opens their eyes to what they can accomplish and the op- 
portunities that lie ahead. It also presents employers with a number of ways to add 
value to the internship through employee mentoring, tutoring and special events. 
We hire approximately 100 students each summer. 400 other travel service compa- 
nies also hired interns this past summer. 

Our employees are enthusiastic about helping young people at this critical point 
in their lives. American Express employees serve on 13 business advisory boards 
across the country. 

In Now York, 40 of my associates volunteer each summer to mentor Academy stu- 
dents during their internships at American Express.Hundrcds of other employees In 
fact, I have an ofTce colleague who was a mentor last summer to Michelle Yhap, 
a New York City Academy student who is with us today. My colleague says she got 
as much from the experience as Michelle did— and a new friendship in the bargain. 

A national school -to- work initiative is important, and it builds on the lessons 
we ve learned in the Academies over the past decade. 

We know it works. Wc saw the original Finance model replicated bv the Travel 
*u To . u r srn Academies and now Public Service Academies. We need to be able to 
share this model as well as others and promote best practices throughout the conn- 
try. 

I want to we Academies in every city nationwide so children can gel a leg up on 
their careers and a productive future. 
Thank you. 



Fhe frast San Gabriel Valley Regional Occupational Program is a formal consor- 
tium consisting of seventeen high schools in Eastern I/)** Angeles County. The Pro 
gram works in partnership with over 300 businesses, four community colleges, three 
state universities and over fifty community and public agencies to provide business 
based job training, related academic skills instruction, linkages to higher education, 
job placement and other support services to over 7,000 high school aged students 
a year. The majority of students served are Hispanic. A large portion of the commu- 
nity experiences a high level of gang activity. Target high schools have extremely 
high drop out rates, and much of the target community has lxM»n identified by the 
organization Rebuild IA as a neglected area. The model school to work project that 
our program has been conducting for over seven years has had a documented signifi- 
cant imtmct on the high risk population of students described above. 

Hie National School to Work Opportunities Act 'S. 1301) addresses that essential 
linkage of school and the workplace which must take olace if effective School .In* 
V\ork systems are ever to succeed on a la rue scale in this" country. Eor the most part 
the hill is well designed. However, wc believe there is are some significant short- 
comings with the manner in which it describes the involvement of business. As cur- 
rently written the role of business and industiy, as will as other community re- 
sources, is much too limited. The bill describes business involvement in the initial 
planning and development of SchooUo-Work programs, but then does not describe 
any specific business participation in the pre-employment instructional aspect of the 
program at all. Business involvement does not pick up again until the student, re- 
ceives a job in a particular business at the business' expense. 

The State of California has allowed for the use of employers as pawners in in- 
struction for many years through educational consortia known as Regional Occupa- 
tional Programs. The I/)s Angeles Area Husincss/Kducution Partner-ship Oooix-rative 
which is administered through the East San Gabriel Vallev Regional Occupational 
rogram, is a USDE National Model Demonstration Project in the areas of Tech - 
Prep and in School-to-Work Transition. One of the unique aspects of this regional 
partnership program is that it involves business and industry Lhioughout even 1 step 
of planning, curriculum and program development, inslrmliori, evaluation and job 
placement. Businesses actually donate space at their worksites ant) individual slatT 
time to assist students in learning and or rcmlhrving specific joh ^k?lls that an* part 
of the training curriculum. If the bill limits worksite involvement merely to students 
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in the prop-am who are currently working it will not Up into the many other jsffec. 
Uve waysTo which business can be a partner with education. It w not realistic to 
expect that all businesses will be able to afford to hire a student when so many of 
arc currently struggling to keep afloat. However, it has been our experience 
thTbu^incss persons ana other member of the commun.tv want very much tt .be 
involved with education and are willing to volunteer valuable services that provide 
students who are still in the classroom a realistic view of the working world. These 
serves include on-site employment trsining of students. ^^^^ 
project utilizes over 500 businesses a year to provide such services as business 
Lid class room sites, business mentors, and curriculum development-all tin a 
purolv voluntary basis. In California, over 20,000 businesses a year throughout the 
state 'assist with the actual instruction of students , , in 

There are very few of these types of transitional kinds of activities described in 
the bi tkt canlink the student with the workplace while he or she is at.M ,n the 
Nchool.bas.-d- training phase. Our data indicate that students, including a.-nsk stu- 
dSta Jhc go through the tyre of School-to-Work tn.ns t.on program that mvolvcs 
direct instructional experiences with businesses and business people are more likely 
frgra^ato from higlTse-hool, get bettor grades are more hkefy to be employed, 
more likely to receive promotions and more likely to go on to post secondary edu- 
cattan than students from their same high schools who die 1 not go through - am, lar 
business/education partnership type of training program. This Ntrtion-T '^D™ 8 ^ 
tior, Project has been collecting lollow-up data on project student since 987 » th 
a current long-term student data base of over 2000 students. The University of C .h- 
forn.a at Riverside conducts the statistical analysis to determine whether or not the 
prom-am produces significant results. The students in this program were given bus.- 
n?ss mTntors prior to their being employed, engaged in numerous job shadowing ac- 
t,Vft«™ as part of their instruction, received part of their "school-based raining in 
business where business staff became co-touchom with the public school job train- 
,e u'arher were taught curriculum which *as developed in concert with business 
and th «r performance was evaluated by business as part of their instructional 
grade AH ,d\h s occurred before the student was employed and while he or -she was 
enrolled in what the bO! refers to as "school based'' learning. Tne way the hill is 
currently written there is hub- transitional involvement of business in the class- 

"X' tvo^m^nTo^usincss consists primarily of: "planning and developing" of 
Senool-lo-Work programs, but savs little about involvement in the actual implemen- 
lB ,m of th" pre employment instructional component. I usinesscs and bum™ as 
staff involvements are then described ,n detail at the employment end of the proc- 
ess where thov are U. be used as workplace instruction. All of this is fine, but a 
, during too lato. There ,s no reason why business individuals ca n not be mentors 
wrote the student is still in scheol and n.rds some realistic incentive for .finishing 
th, ™™ 'lion- is no reason whv the workplace as a dynamic instructional set- 

ir g nTcds to be held up until after the student is employed, and there » no m»" 
why employers cannot assist in teaching employment competencies prior to the stu- 
m-nt Vmd ngemplnvme.nl. The data derived from this national denv.nstrat.on ^project 
indicated fiat l.v moving all of these- activities up into the instructional sch x, - 

Xd" pba.se-, these a.ntoxt baaed leammg experiences can result ... more »t'»dent« 
nmpleUnK the program and being employed than if they were not used as an into- 

K "?!r^,ts of n pm^«n. follow up using control groups as a haais of con.™ risen 
cb-monxtn.0- the effectiveness of utilizing business and industry in a much broader 
role than is currently described The mifeguurds hst-d in section fa* of the b. 1 
ww 1 il pre ve n" the misuse- or exploitation ./students rece-iv.ng ^ of he,r seh x.b 
based" 'instruction in the workplace. Kven stronger safeguards ^i*™*?™* 
the bill if there are misgivings ..bout u-.ng business pnor to actual employment. 
('•I.fcrni" has allowed such instructional vomponcnts for over fifteen years and he 
at c bed data reinforce the contention th,t such p., .grams can have significant m- 
iiiirt The ( al.lornia regulations arc specifically written to -, imi.iaU- any exploitation 
r misuse of students while in the workplace These- regulations govern both pa d 
and ..on. lit types ol experiences In addition, labor unions and their appr.-nl.resh p 
prog am pi av^a nmjor'n.l.- in lb. development and implementation at this cumou- 
on, and i s suhscuucnl linkage with apprenticeships and employment. We would 
"rtamlv m l w ut t ,. hi 1 U, Eliminate lur abihty to produce tV qi.al.ly programs 
which w.- arc already op.-n.linK It in unclear as written whether or not ch , acl. . 
„ .« »,mW ««1unllv be prohibited However, even ,f we were not | « n I . to. fro 
k,, ping oor business and community partners as active educators, we Mra that 
mii.Ii models should be ..ncuragcd in the actual language of the bill. 
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Additionally aa the bill is currently written, there is little incentive for employers 
to spend their limited funds on hiring students. This is particularly true for small 
businesses The bill needs to describe more business incentives for hiring students 
For example .without adding any dollars to the bill, a paragraph describing the use 
of Targeted Jobs Tax Credits with potential employers will at least remind schools 
to make use of this already existing incentive as a component of their School-to- 
work programs. 

Prepared Statement ok Robert T. Jones 

Mr. Chairmen, I am very pleased to have the opportunity to address the sub-corn- 
mittee on the subject of creating a national school to work transition system The 
establishment of such a system is absolutely essential if the young people of tomor- 
row are to achieve the ultimate American dream of having the option of entering 
college, attending technical school, or, if they choose to go to work, being viewed as 
a valued entry level employee in tomorrow's industries. 

First Mr. Chairmen, let me congratulate both Secretary Riley and Secretary Reich 
tor their aggressive leadership in the area of workforce preparation and develop- 
ment. The primary ingredients of these proposals are: (1) the establishment of edu- 
cation achievement standards for secondary school completers, (2) a national school 
to work system, (3) the development of recognized work place skill standards and 
certificates, and (4) a universal worker rea4justment system. While these proposals 
should be viewed together and each is important in ensuring the preparation and 
security of the American workforce, my comments today are limited to S. 1316 the 
School to Work Opportunity Act. 

s - 1316 the administration has provided a sound basis for building a School 
to Work progTam. It includes the basic components of work-based learning edu- 
cation achievement, work experience, and counseling and technical assistance. My 
comments today are intended to urge the committee to act on a School to Work Bill 
and to highlight several additions that would improve S. 1316. 

At the outset, it is imperative to establish the broad framework and principals 
under which School to Work legislation should be considered. I believe that principal 
is that a School to Work system should be viewed, first and foremost as an edu- 
cation program. Its primary purpose is to keep young people in school who might 
normally drop out, to reach education achievement standards through a more prac- 
tical curriculum, and to obtain the necessary work place skills for successful entry 
level employment. It should be viewed as an alternative modality for successful sec- 
ondary school achievement; one of several which should be built into the school sys- 
tem if our objective is to bring each and every student up to the required standards 
before they graduate or dropout. 

This means that a School to Work system is not just another work readiness pro- 
gram, not tracking not another co-op education program, and not just another ver- 
sion of Vocational Education. As you consider this legislation, in spite of all the par- 
ticulars, you should constantly examine this overall propose and ensure that the 
standards which are set, ensure these outcomes. If we allow the desire for flexibility 
and political support to diminish this purpose we will have let down both young peo- 
ple and the employers who desperately need this system. Therefore the bill should 
spc out clear standards that must be met if the program is to qualify as a School 
to Work program under this legislation. 

Second, the legislation should rcauirc a formal COMPACT between parent, stu- 
dent, school, and employer. The COMPACT should contain the expectations of each 
partner; time frames, attendance, training and education standards, what outcomes 
are expected, and what will happen if any of the partners fails to live up to their 
commitment. r 

Third, The Bill should clearly opeil out a set of student responsibilities. These 
should include the agreement to stay in school, maintain attendance, minimum aca- 
demic achievement, and behavior expectations both at school and the work place. 

Ihourth, the section on school expectations should include clear language on high 
school completion as well as achievement of recognized competencies. The whole 
purpose of this program is to improve overall education achievement, not just work 
readiness skills. It is, however, problematic to go so far as mandating "career ma- 
jors in the 11th grade. Certainly contextual learning opportunities should be en- 
couraged and even incented through the grant process, but developing career majors 
is difficult if not impossible for the school system and they lead to arguments of 
tracking. 

fifth, employer expectations should include language relating to growth occupa- 
tlonB » nd expectations of hiring. There should not ho a mandate to hire, but there 
should be a minimum standard excluding employers that demonstrate a consistent 
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pattern of none hire. Some standard for occupational relevance and a preclusion of 
unskilled, low wage, out-dated occupations should be included. 

Sixth, the legislation should include some provision for third party oversight and 
quality control. KT ir . 

Seventh the legislation should include a cross reference to the National Voluntary 
Occupational Standards Legislation (Sec. 4 America 2000). Any formally approved 
school to work program in an occupational area that has certified standards must 
include relevant educational and work place competencies required by the basic 
level of the occupational skill standard or certificate. 

Mr Chairmen, while I have not commented on the delivery or funding mecha- 
nisms in the legislation, I would like to address the long term funding for such a 
program Each year we spend BILLIONS of dollars on secondary education and vet 
more billions on short term programs designed to make up for the failures of that 
system. Rather than setting up new programs and separate funding for benool to 
Work -Drograms, it is time to begin to direct current funding sources toward use in 
this type of alternative education system. We can reach more students, more ellec- 
tively at less expense, with much greater impact, bunds in J II A, JO lib, Voc bd, 
General Ed, Chapter I, and a myriad of other programs should be refocused within 
the school system but in alternative systems, such as School to Work, which better 
meet the needs and expectations of the young people of America 

In closing let me state that this bill sets the proper standard for federal leader- 
ship in establishing a school to work system. It does not require a new federal pro- 
gram with set aside funding, but a suggests a fundamental shia in the way current 
funds are spent and what standards are achieved. In such a model the legislation 
must spell out the principals, standards, and expectations very clearly. The local 
communities must have maximum flexibility to designing and delivering these pro- 
grams, but they must adhere to high standards set by the legislation bill. 

Mr. Chairmen, flexibility can not become an excuse for failure to provide nec- 
essary services to young people in our school system. Such a failure means certain 
discrimination in work place that does not respect low skills. 

This concludes my prepared remarks, I thank you and the members of the sub- 
committee for your interest in this important subject, and I would be pleased to ad- 
dress any questions you may have at this time. 

Pke»\.rkd Statkmknt ok Linda G. Morra 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: We are pleased to be here today 
to discuss the results of our recent work reviewing the status of comprehensive 
school-to-work transition strategies at the state level. We believe our work can pro- 
vide some perspective us the Committee considers S. 1361, the School -to- Work Op- 
portunities Act of 1993, which is designed to encourage the development of school - 
to-work systems in all states. As currently drafted, the proposed legislation includes 
provisions that would authorize development grants to support state efforts in de- 
signing school-to-work transition strategics, implementation grants for states ready 
to begin operation of their strategies, and support for some grants to local commu- 

"'ChTr testimony is based on our recent report, Transition From School £ Work: 
States Are Developing New Strategies to Prepare Students for Jobs, (OAO/HKU-y^- 
139, Sep. 7, 1993), prepared at the request of the Joint Economic Committee, on 
comprehensive school -to- work transition strategies at the state level in the United 
States. To arrive at the key components of a comprehensive school -to- work transi- 
tion strategy, we reviewed the literature in the field of school-to -work transition and 
consulted with experts. To determine how many states have adopted the compo- 
nents of comprehensive strategies, we conducted a telephone survey of all 50 states 
and the District of Columbia. We also visited states and school districts we found 
that were implementing comprehensive strategies to gain an understanding about 
how state ana local officials are implementing the strategies. 

in brief, our analysis showed that, even though American high schools direct most 
of theiz resources toward preparing students for college, few incoming high school 
freshmen— about 15 pcrcenU-go on to graduate and then obtain a 4-year college de- 
gree within 6 years of high school graduation. A substantial number of the remain- 
ing 85 percent wander between di fie rent educational and employment experience*, 
many seemingly ill prepared for the workplace. > 

>K<m* A Nation At Rihk, The National Commmsion on Kxcellcnce in Education (WaHhineton, 
11 (\: VIM), National Center for Education and tho Economy, the Commission on the SkiJU of 
the American Workftm-e, AmcnoiH Choice- Hu»h SkiUn or Low Waiietd (Wanhin^ton, D.C.: 1990); 

Continued 
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Accordingly. Rome states are developing comprehensive school -to -work transition 
strategics to better prepare high school students for workplace requirements. While 
no state had fully implemented such a strategy at the time of our survey, four 
st&les — Florida, Oregon, Tennessee, and Wisconsin — have enacted statutory provi- 
sions requiring state officials to develop and implement these strategies. The four 
states arc now undertaking actions on the following, interrelated components of a 
comprehensive school-to-work transition strategy; processes for developing academic 
and occupational competencies,'' career education and development, extensive links 
between school systems and employers, and meaningful workplace experiences. 

These four components, which experts have identified as necessary for a com- 
prehensive strategy, are addressed in the three basic program components that 
would be required by 6. J 361, namely, \> work based learning, (2i school -based 
learning, and t'A: connecting aci! vines We support the direction taken by this bill 
to establish a national framework fur the development of school-to-work opportuni- 
ties systems in all states to facilitate vouths' transition from school to work. We be- 
lieve, however, that overcoming Hie obsta*. les will require much effort at the slate 
and local levels Official:-' and others in the four states that we visited estimated 
thnt their school 1-0 work transition strategies will not be fully implemented before 
I he >ear 1>(H)U 

BACKCIc- >f NJi 

1 he inadequate preparation of young workers h<m both individual and social costs. 
The unprt-parcd individual forgoes considerable earnings over a lifetime while con- 
Lnhutmg to laj{gi:ig national productivity growth and increasing social welfare costs. 

Keivnt studies on education and economic competitiveness,* including our pre- 
vious work on the subject.* have concluded that the goals of secondary schools 
should InHudc having nil youth possess good academic skills, marketable occupa- 
tional sk.lis, and appnjunate workplace behaviors We reported that the United 
Sia*es i* lagging hehinM sorv of its pi .mai'Y international economic competitors- 
.lapar., the former West r,t,rrnanv. Sweden, and Kngland -in having students ac- 
quire acaiii mic and r« r lipatumaj skills that, employers need and guiding students' 
t -.iii" e i .*n i n:ni mIujuI to work These foreign countries, unlike the United States, 
hhvc national polptt"J Lhul imphaM/c pr. faring \outh fur employment. Specific ap- 
pn»rt<h«*H van r>V c" '.;;:lr». but tvoualK schools and employers work together to fa- 
Mhtale youths work ( no roliy. In .Japan, for oxarrq v, high school seniors get jobs 
almost ex< Jiimvi !> through sc hool -employer linkages, with employers basing hiring 
divisions on recommendations In the former West Germany, about two- 

thirds c! al: vnmh participate m apprenticeships 

The I mted SiaU-s' ^uihl.ir,' education system, -.>n the other hand, has evolved 
inU a mnltitrsck s\^i<ni that, according to mans experts, increasingly does not 
•"'W \outh cflrc t 1 \ . in the past, even though many youth in the United States 
l.adfrw skills and limited language and compulation skills, a substantial number of 
yaith conM strive lor and eventually get entry-level positions in senuakiiled. higher 

(.••Mi .i .ii Mukini; Htj-h ScIhiIm VV . u k < Allantn \WZ). 1'aul CVterman and Mann 

lii'in'.'i. >.»i.ih \ fi;rn i.'.m i*«lups s-id .-Vrn»i| u> VmrV TYnnsitinn Current Knnwled^e and Legits 
Hw S\rau%\ Nft'ii.nal l unUT en the KduculKnal (jtuihlv of the Workforce (Philadelphia. lttU.. 

J lt!i uti' * iiij-' ' no •* ■*» f >i ili-c*"j »p'ii|' iuadi-.iii' and occupational cempetrncu*'* an a compo- 
nent k I it ••ninpreliwiMvc *• U» »-irk Ira n.-i! i< m t-lraUrjv iltx-K not mean that education rvfnnti 
si tm-k mhiw>l Lii v.'nk Lr«n»<iloin r,i*als 'nleiJ, one ruul i view ^dotation reform as an um 

* p'lin iomept • 'v.-"(n^rtr*>"i; nums ^oai* on ♦•]•!, i, iiprm cil mhiMil h> wurk IraaKition. Knr a 
•i>-»» okkiom i »f (HtHrtl mi iT'-'im il; ri> i.i !Jn' 1 n(»-0 .^Liti5-, Ht«»' mir n.'jxirl ( SvHti'inwult- Kdn 
iMli.ia K' l«n„ h^i n»l U"i.l«TMf.M. Could hm-iliUiu- iMhin. t Le% • 1 KtrorU ■ ' 3A( VHUI) 97, Apr 

* 1 "HH \ 'ir a d»K4iiK' i..ii mI nkiii sUonlards iiiui • ^-rti tuition pro^T.onH U> prueide Dot«'nlui1 em 
y-) -mtp with «KM.,r Jhcu' lh.«t i\u\* ii'ii4iin -l»ilU in iitfnlaiUh H)M-cifi»allv n l<ttod 
t-< llji'M f>i! ! <>l ''ii Li- u it 'it- n yK-r\ Sk:H ^Ui.'l.iol,-i Lxjunerne in Certil'iiHliun SyaU inn 

). .ah i,, l,ish> I n\ .:.i nn iH i.i U- K« v iii \M HUM , \1,.v 1m,! 1 . on 
• Mi-- Uirtf iniMi i • - »jh jfo ■ lit.- I'-ti-il in S 1 HI t'ti;« i .|..'.i>-» the li»ur t'diiipttncnla idi.'ntituti b\ 
i tl 1 i»; i '»>n»eniii n*m s'.rnlt j;> ah |.>ll< «n i he wtik huMti leatiiiii); coniptitienl in S. I.ihl 
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wage manufacturing occupations. 6 Today, these kinds of jobs are increasingly being 
phased out; getting jobs with high-wage potential now requires higher entry-level 
skills. In addition, employers want employees who are versatile and able to adapt 
to changing conditions not only by learning new skills but also by changing their 
roles in the workplace— by working In teams, sharing management responsibilities, 
and solving problems. . 

In general, current federal grant programs supporting secondary education do not 
have as their goal aiding comprehensive school-to-work transition strategics at the 
state and local levels. Instead, the federal programs arc highly targeted mostly on 
specific copulations of students— such as the poor, the disabled, and those with lim- 
ited English proficiency— and vocational programs. 

The Schoof-to-VVork Opportunities Act includes provisions that would authorize 
development grants to support state efforts in designing school-to-work transition 
strategies, implementation grants for states ready to begin operation of their strate- 
gies, and waivers of certain statutory and regulatory provisions in federal job t rain- 
ing and education programs that may impede school-to-work transition efforts. In 
addition, the bill would authorize some grants to local communities The state and 
local efforts are required to contain three core components: 

Work-based learning that provides students with a planned program of job 
training and experiences in a broad range of tasks in an occupational area as 
well as paid work experience and workplace mentoring. 

School-based learning that includes a coherent multivear sequence of instruc- 
tion typically beginning in the eleventh grade and ending after at least 1 year 
of postsecondary education, tied to high academic ard skill standards. It also 
includes career guidance and development. 

Connecting activities to ensure the coordination of the work -based and 
schoolbased components of the school -to- work opportunities program. 

LI M UK I) IMH.KMKNTATION IN KOfK STATKS 

Only four states Florida, Oregon, Tennessee, and Wiscunsm— have moved to the 
stage of adopting, in legislation, a comprehensive school -to- work transition strategy. 
In the four states with comprehensive strategies, implementation progress has been 
limited partly because of the newness of the strategies. Kach of these states parsed 
legislation during the 1991 to 1992 period. Representatives of nine other states told 
us that they are considering adopting such strategies. Three states had bills ponding 
in their legislatures proposing such strategies '.Michigan, Minnesota, and Washing- 
ton); another has submitted a plan to the state Hoard of Regents for approval 'New 
York)- three art* developing n plan for submission to the legislature (California. 
Rhode Island, and Vermont); and two have enacted legislation mandating the devel- 
opment of a plan (Arkansas and New Jersey, 

In the four states that have adopted the components of a comprehensive strategy, 
implementation has just gotten underway ana considerable uncertainties remain 
The most intense activity has been in developing the academic and occupational 
competencies expected of'alJ students (first component). Most of the new statewide 
goals standards, implementation activity, and reporting have been in this area. The 
states are placing heavy emphasis in particular on reducing dropout rates and im- 
proving the academic performance of students. 

For example. Jobs for Tennessee's Graduates, a program for high school seniors 
who arc most at risk of dropping out, is pail of the state's strategy for raising the 
overall level of academic performance and work preparation of the stair s youth 
Seniors an- trained throughout the vear in competencies that enhance their per 
sonal work habits and employabihtv skills; Allowing high school graduation, special 
Hts assist graduates in searching for and finding jobs. Oregon is one of several 
slates developing student graduation standards. The state clans to »ssuc Certifi- 
cates of Advanced Mastery to those student- who can show they meet them- stand- 
ards. , 

Progress is more limited on the other three components of the slates rnmprvhen 
sive school-to-work transition strategies. For example, Florida is the only slate uf 
the four with a comprehensive career education, guidance, and development pro 
gram 'second component). As part of that program, m the IW1-9-J school year, 
ahoul «4 percent of Florida's eighth graders completed career plans thai an; de- 
signed to help students sot career goals and plan a curriculum that will help thern 
achieve them- goals. We note, though. Unit Florida's program predates the slaUs 
comprehensive school to work transition strategy, »u«l luc.il school districts are not 
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required to adopt it. The other three states are just developing pilot or demonstra- 
tion programs in this area. 

As for establishing links between schools and employers (third component), only 
Oregon and Wisconsin have established joint state-business-labor bodies to system- 
atically coordinate and monitor school -to-work transition efforts. Concerning provid- 
ing meaningful workplace experiences to students (fourth component), new activities 
such as youth apprenticeship programs are just starting, and on a very limited basis 
at that. For example, Florida and Wisconsin each haa their first 20 youth appren- 
tices in the 1992-93 school year. Oregon and Tennessee will pilot their first youth 
apprentice8h ips in the 1993-94 school year. Officials in all of the states we visited, 
as well as in Rochester, New York, tola us that they were in the process of expand- 
ingthese programs to apply to more students. 

The states that are furthest along in designing comprehensive school -to-work 
transition strategies have only begun to implement their strategies. The process of 
implementing thera across the U.S. will take a long time. Officials and others in the 
four states we visited noted that implementing their strategies will be a challenge 
and estimated that their school-to-work transition strategies will not be fully imple- 
mented before the year 2000. 

LIMITED IMPLEMENTATION AT THE SCHOOL DISTRICT LEVEL 

Although we visited school districts that the states identified as exemplary, these 
districts— Seminole County, Florida; Portland, Oregon; Metropolitan Nasnville, Ten- 
nessee; West Bend, Wisconsin; and Rochester, New York 7 — like the states them- 
selves, are in the initial stages of implementing their comprehensive school -to-work 
transition strategies. We observed several common characteristics of these districts. 

Similar to the approach at the state level, the principal focus of the districts is 
on implementing the first component: a process to provide and demonstrate aca- 
demic and occupational competencies. Tnis involves setting high standards for 
allstudents, especially to reach National Education Goals 2, 3, and 4.8 Many re- 
searchers and educators currently are focusing on system wide reform as having the 
greatest potential to improve student learning and achieve the National Education 
Goals.® Thus, one could view education reform as an umbrella covering many goals, 
including improved school -to-work transition. The other components of comprehen- 
sive strategies are largely in the planning stage. 

Only one of the districta, Seminole County School District in Florida, has a broad- 
based career education, guidance, and counseling program integrated into its cur- 
riculum to reach all youth (second component). Two of its elements are the develop- 
ment of self- and career-awarenesB for students in kindergarten through fifth grade 
and the development of career goals by eighth grade. 

Although all districts have traditional employer input into vocational curriculum, 
implementation of business links in other areas (third component) is, by-and-large, 
unsystematic. Contacts include business participation on advisory committees, 
teacher internships in industry, and private-sector employees teaching science and 
tutoring in the schools. To help establish links between the school ana the business 
community, the Roosevelt Renaissance program in Portland, Oregon, has hired an 
individual who was formerly employed in private sector-business. The situation in 
Rochester, New York, is unique in this regard because the business community 
takes an active leadership role in establishing strong, coordinated ties with the city 
school district. For example, the Rochester Business Education Alliance works with 
the National Center on Education and the Economy to raise local businesses' under- 
standing and awareness of education's growing and changing needs. The Industrial 
Management Council, on association oi about 300 companies, is helping the school 
board select existing school-to-work programs for inclusion in the district's school- 
to -work transition initiative. It sponsors a career education program that has 
courses and 6-week internships for teachers in various companies. 

All of the districts have some form of workplace exposure programs (fourth compo- 
nent) to help orient youth to the world of work and allow them to see the relevance 
of their education. However, the districts generally focus their efforts on vocational 
students and often on those they think to be at risk of dropping out. Furthermore, 



7 We visiUxi Rochester, New York, even though it was not in one of our case study states be- 
cause our expert consultants had identified it as having a specially funded, model comprehen- 
sive strategy. 

•Early In 1990, the President and the nation's governors agreed to a set of six National Edu- 
cation (ioals for the year 2000. Coal 2 concerns graduation from school; goal 3, academic 
achievement and citizenship; and goal 4, math and science achievement. 

BSystemwide Education Reform: Federal leadership Could Facilitate District I /evel Efforts 
«5AO/HKl)-9;i 97, Apr. 30, 1993), p. 2. 
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it is not clear that workplace experiences are structured to ensure transition to iobs 
with career potential. Ail the districts we visited were in the piocess of expanding 
these programs to apply to all students but have far to go. 

MANY OBSTACLES EXIST 

The state and local officials, teachers, business and labor representatives, and ex- 
perts we talked with identified several obstacles encountered in developing, imple- 
menting, and accomplishing the goals of their school-to-work transition initiatives. 
Some of he obstacles they mentioned include: 

Some employers, especially small business employers, are reluctant to offer 
workplace opportunities to youth because of the extra management time and 
costs that would be incurred for training and supervising the youth and the ad- 
ditional cost to employers for insurance. . 

School officials and teachers may have few contacts in the business world, 
making it difficult to establish links with employers. 

Many parents who have traditional expectations may doubt that a new ap- 
proach with a strong orientation to the workplace is the best preparation for 
college for their own children. Some parents may perceive the new school-to- 
work transition programs as a form of vocational education. 

State funding is uncertain for state and local initiatives, including funding lor 
full-time stafT dedicated to school-to-work transition initiatives. 

Some federal grant program targeting provisions limit the use of existing 
grant moneys in school-to-work transition efforts encompassing all students, bor 
example, we were advised in one jurisdiction that the eligibility retirements 
of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) make it difficult to use JTPA funds 
in that jurisdiction s comprehensive school-to- work transition effort. 

Some regional economies do not afford numerous and promising career pa-n 
jobs. The available jobs may be in low-growth occupations, low-skilled and low- 
paying occupations, or in businesses with limited futures. 

Information on "lessons learned" is not often collected or availab e on the ex- 
periences of other jurisdictions in attempting to plan and implement com- 
prehensive school-to-work transition strategies. 

THE SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES ACT OF 1993 ADDRESSES ALL COMPONENTS OF 
COMPREHENSIVE STRATEGY 

The three basic program components that would be required by S. 1361 are con- 
sistent with the components identified in our report as necessary to a comprehen- 
sive strategy— improved academic performance, trairang in occupational skills de- 
manded by employers, orientation to the world of work and career guidance and de- 
velopment to provide the information youth need to make informed decisions about 
their future Thus, we support the direction of this proposal not only because it con- 
tains the components we found to be necessary for a comprehensive strategy but 
also because it addresses several other issues we raised in our report. , 

The bill addresses two concerns we raised regarding ways to maximize lederal el- 
forts in this area, namely that: planning and implementation grants be given only 
for comprehensive school-to-work transition strategies, where the emphasis is on 
linking plans and actions with the components, toward the goal of having all youth 
possess good academic skills, marketable occupational skills, and appropriate work- 
place behaviors; and evaluation grants be made for studies designed to measure 
meaningful outcomes, such as better employment and earnings patterns. 

Our report also stated that the federal government could make it easier lor state 
and local officials to use existing targeted grints in school-to-work transition efforts, 
an issue the proposal addresses with a waiver provision for certain program require- 
ments This could make it easier for state and local officials to use existing targeted 
grants in school-to-work transition efforts. This procedure woula not necessarily un- 
dermine the goals of the affected programs, particularly if the legislation authoriz- 
ing the waivers stipulated that waivers could not afreet any provision relating to the 
basic purposes or goals of the programs. io 

In addition relatively little iniormation is available on what school -to- work transi- 
tion strategies would work in the United States. This is largely an uncharted area 
for most states and school districts and. as we were told, is likely to take a long 
time As more state legislatures and local bodies take action, information will be de- 
veloped on successful and less successful initiatives, and we believe the role outlined 
in S. 1381 for the federal government in reporting on these experiences is uselul. 



»o Such a waiver safeguard is contained in S. 1361. 
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This would include reporting on federal and nonfederal evaluations of the experi- 
ences. 

Recently, federal attention has been focused on systemic education reform that is 
directed to improving the overall educational system for all students; it is not lim- 
ited to support of specific copulations of students. Supporting the development of 
a school -to- work opportunities system, as envisioned in S. 1361, is consistent with 
improving the overall educational system for all students and provides the contin- 
ued strong federal leadership that this difficult undertaking requires. 

One issue that we would like to raise in closing is the Wei of emphasis that 
should be placed on career guidance and development and i \w early in a child's 
education it should start. Many of the experts we talked to recommended that all 
students participate in career guidance and development programs starting before 
the eighth grade and preferably earlier. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. I will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions that you or members of the Committee might have. 

[Additional material is retained in the files of the committed 

Prkpakkd Statkmknt of Mayor Bkuck Todd 

Chairman Gimon, members of the Subcommittee, I am Bruce Todd, Mayor of Aus- 
tin and Chair of the Committee on Jobs, Education and the Family of The U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you this morning 
to discuss the SchooI-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993 — legislation supported by 
the Conference of Mayors. 

Making a successful transition to the workforce is an important concern of nearly 
all young adults. For high school dropouts and Graduates who do not go on to col- 
lege, it is an especially weighty matter. Research indicates that young people who 
are out of school and unemployed for more* than IS weeks are likely to experience 
recurring unemployment, low earnings and low self-esteem throughout their adult 
lives. For young men and women who live in neighborhoods with high rates of sub- 
stance abuse, teen pregnancy, sexually transmitted disease and crime, finding a job 
can be a matter nf life and death. 

In Austin, one-fourth of the students entering high schools in our school district 
drop out before graduation. Another quarter complete high school but do not go on 
to college. In a society that requires a college education as a condition to obtaining 
its best entry-level jobs, these two groups comprise "the forgotten hail"*' of our young 
people, a group that must typically Settle for unsteady, part-time, low-paying jobs. 

It is ironic that non-collegc-bound youth face the greatest obstacles to making a 
successful transition to the work force, yet we do so little to assist them. Traditional 
job placement services, which put most of the burden of finding work on the job 
seeker, have not proven effective; and while government employment programs have 
successfully created many summer jobs, the provision of long-term employment op- 
portunities has been elusive. We nr.ust also question whether our school system is 
doing all it can do when fully three-quarters of those who leave school and find work 
see no relationship between their high school educations and jobs. 

This is why the School -to-Work legislation now before you is so important. It 
would establish a national framework for the development of school-to-work systems 
throughout the nation to help youth make the transition from school to the work- 
place 1 . The venture capital provided could serve as the catalyst to the development 
of local partnerships and programs that would provide needed opportunities to that 
forgotten half. 

Jn Austin, we are currently developing our own apprenticeship system. Our May- 
or's Task Force on Apprenticeships for Youth in Austin has established a set of prin- 
ciples to guide our work. They are: 

1. Austin should undertake this endeavor only on a collaborative basis with the 
city's business community. This initiative needs to be industry-led and performance- 
driven. 

2. Build in quality from the start. This initiative will succeed or fail on the quality 
of the training and meaningful learning experiences it produces both for the benefit 
of the youths and the industry. 

H. Huild in continuity (as well as evaluation and adjustment to assure continuous 
improvements). 

4. Design a system independently of outside funding sources that makes sense in 
nur community. 

5. While encouraging the efforts of individual firms, we should -foster industry- 
level collaboration, especially in rvgnrd to the arenas of entry-level employment and 
skill standards. 
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6. Improve significantly career knowledge and exploration activities among Austin 
youth. 

7. Encourage high standards and individual responsibility on the part of everyone. 

8. Encourage continued learning beyond high school for al 1 Austin students. 

9. Emphasize efficiency and simplicity in the design and implementation of this 
system. 

10. Plan for a system at a scale that matches the size of the problems we face 
and makes a significant difference. 

11. I yearn from the experience of others. 

These principles make good common sense and respond to the particular needs 
of our community. It io important that any federal school -to-work initiative have 
sufficient flexibility built into it so that it recognizes existing systems and encour- 
ages future local priority setting and program development. In Administering tho 
program the federal government and tiie states should assure that such flexibility 
is available to local partnerships and program operators. The system should contain 
a significant role for the mayor and the public/private partnership embodied in the 
local labor market board in determining the structure and implementation of a 
school -to- work transition system. 

We appreciate the inclusion of language to provide funding directly to commu- 
nities that have built a sound planning and development base for school-to-work 
programs in states that do not receive implementation grants. We also appreciate 
the inclusion of funds for high poverty areas in urban and rural communities to sup- 
port education, training and support services for youth residing in such areas. It has 
been our experience that direct funding is most efficient and generally most respon- 
sive to local needs and priorities established to address them. 

We have some concerns, however, regarding the ability of out-of-school -youth to 
participate in the program. While the state plan must assure that they have oppor- 
tunities to participate, we would like to see greater assurances. They are by far the 
most difficult population to serve within "the forgotten half," and we must make 
sure that an effort is made to reach out to this population and that their needs are 
addressed. 

While we would like to see maximum flexibility for mayors and local partnerships 
in designing snd operating their programs and assurances that those most in need 
will be served, be assured that this legislation has the support of mayors across the 
nation, and that -we feel it addresses a real unmet need in many of our commu- 
nities. We look forward to working with you to sec that our concerns are addressed 
and that The School-to Work Opportunities Act is enacted into law 

Prbparbd Stvtbmknt ok EnwAHi) Pally 

Good morning. My name is Edward Pauly, and I am the senior education re- 
searcher for the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC). MDRC is 
a nonprofit organization with 19 years* experience developing and fie Id -testing 
promising social oolicy initiatives to improve the economic well-being of disadvan- 
taged Americans, MDRC is currently completing a major cue-study analysis of 16 
pioneering school -to -work programs in 12 states. The study was supported by The 
Commonwealth Fund, the DeWitt Wallace-Readers Digest Fund, and the Pew Char- 
itable Trusts, and was conducted in collaboration with Jobs for the Future, 
Workforce Policy Associates, and BW Associates. Today I want to share with you 
the principal lessons that these innovative school-to-work programs have taught us. 
The General Accounting Office's September, 1993, report on state school-to-work ini- 
tiatives points out that "information on 'lessons learned* is not often collected or 
available" on the experiences of local school-to-work programs; MDRC's study and 
my testimony today contain information on the lessons teamed by lti programs from 
across the United States. 

lx?t me begin by saying that Senator Simon deserves a tribute for his leadership 
shown in developing the Career Pathways Act, which broke important new ground 
in its proposals for a national school-to-work initiative. Likewise, the Departments 
of Education and l>abor, with impressive bipartisan support, should be commended 
for their painstaking hard work on the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993, 
and for obtaining broad -based input from states, educators, employer groups, and 
experts. The Administrations bill presents a coherent strategy for helping states 
and localities build a national uystem to help our young people make the transition 
from school to productive employment. 

The lessons that MDRC has learned from the schools and employers that partici- 
pated in our study are consistent with many of the provisions of the School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act of 1993. My testimony will center on six areas in which the les- 
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sons from MDRC's study suggest ways to strengthen the bill and to increase the 
likelihood that states and localities will build strong programs. 

The School to Work Opportunities Act of 1993, and other related bills that have 
been introduced in Congress, respond to two urgent, interrelated problems: the dete- 
riorating economic prospects facing the majority of young people who do not receive 
a 4 -year college degree; and the lack of a coherent education and training system 
that leads to good-paying jobs with career potential for these students. Seen in a 
broader perspective, these problems are likely to damage the United States' com- 
petitive position in the international marketplace, and to bring economic hardship 
to may America families, unless we act to solve them. The Committee's hearings 
have presented the evidence on these issues, so 1 will not repeat it. The need for 
action is clear; the question facing the Congress is how to craft a response that can 
meet the need. 

PRINCIPAL FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FROM MDRC'S STUDY OK PIONEERING 
SCHOOL-TO-WORK PROGRAMS 

MDRC's study examined 16 local programs, including al! of the major types of 
school -to -work approaches that the proposed legislation is intended to support: 
youth apprenticeship programs, career academies, tech prep programs, occupational- 
academic cluster programs, and restructured vocational education programs. All of 
the programs combine occupation-related instruction in high school with work -based 
learning provided by local employers. The programs and their locations are shown 
on the attached map. 

The study's goal ib to answer some of the major questions that policymakers are 
asking about schocl-to-work programs: What arc the core elements needed to de- 
velop and expand school-to-work programs? Is it possible to serve a broad cross-sec- 
tion of students in these programs, including disadvantaged and low-achieving stu- 
dents? What are employers' roles in the programs, and what are their reasons for 
participating? What do the programs cost? What lessons can these programs ofTer 
to other communities that want to develop and implement new school -to- work pro- 
grams? To answer these questions, the research team conducted two rounds of field 
visits to each of 16 school -to- work programs. We interviewed teachers, employers, 
students, parents, and other key participants; we observed classes and workplace 
activities; and we documented the information we obtained in a report that MDRC 
will release later this fall. 

Our most important finding is that people across the country are proving that it 
is feasible to create innovative school-to-work piugrams that provide high school stu- 
dents with new learning opportunities by linking occupation-related academic in- 
struction in school with experiential learning in workplaces. Of course, it remains 
to be seen whether these and other school -to -work programs can expand to serve 
large numbers of students. 

Based on the experiences of our 16 case study programs, we have concluded that 
there arc six important policy and operational recommendations that we believe 
should be considered in the School to Work Opportunities Act and in the states' 
planning process. 

J. Flexible Implementation of Core Program Elements Ihomotes IjOcoI Creativity and 
Ownership While Maintaining Essential Activities 

We found that the school-to-work piograms in MDRC's study used a variety of 
program approaches, chosen to suit local circumstances. In other words, they cre- 
ated customized proi/rame, rather than using pure approaches that conform to ex- 
perts* prescriptions. For example, wc found tech prep programs that added a work 
experience in the technical field that students have studied, and we found career 
academics thpt were upgrading their work internships to resemble the high-tech 
training typical of youth apprenticeship programs. These programs are dynamic, 
adding components and evolving over time. 

The case studies show that allowing programs to build flexibly on local resources 
and opportunities can produce high-quality programs. Flexible guidelines enable 
programs to include more students, since communities difTer in the resources that 
they can use to provide services. However, MDRC's study also found that the case 
study programs snare some important core elements: 

the integration of academic and vocational learning in school 

strong instructional programs that increase the numb'r of science and math 
courses that students take 

well designed workplace learning experiences that provide students with oppor- 
tunities to participate in skilled, high-tech tasks and to observe a range o I de- 
manding occupations and the complex problem-solving processes they require 
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that hefn^ntn^r by " sin g i™°vati"e, hands-on instroctionaf methods 

,tnHpnT« P Sieh i° arn i! n n , eW , Wa - yS; . by extra support and attention for 

students, such as through school-within-a-school instruction, so that each student's 

i e r a m ,n lrn^ d8 T * Piffled Und - m0t| ^ ^ 8tartin 8 ihc P^am in grade 9 
A at ro n fft Vi r have ^'come disengaged from school and are at risk oflailure. 

A strength of many programs is their use of instructional methods that help all stu- 
dents leap including students who have not succeeded with traditional insUction: 
STf™;™ ha n d8 -° n activities instruction in problem solving skills, and expert- 
about leaping work-related applications got students and teachers excited 

Jlo/uf^SS ^H Pa 1 ng studen ^ s for employment, these programs enable stu- 
2^ mect co'^ge entrance requirements and to prepare for other post-secondary 
options. Consequently, the programs have not been stigmatized as remedial lovv- 
track or second-rate. Program staff reported little difficulty in working with rel- 
fn3nta» TS 8 and di8advan tage5 students, demonstrating the feasibility of 
including these students in school-to-work programs. Arguments that disadvantaged 
and low-achieving students are not able to benefit from high-quality school-to-work 
programs were not supported by the field research. 

We support the provisions of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act that encourage 
nnff , an :? ] ? c - i° R 10 »rve disadvantaged and low-achieving students. If they are 
not included in these new initiatives, they will only fall farther behind their peerV 
become increasingly iso atcd and disillusioned, and risk dropping out. The following 
Sva^ ProgramS 8crw educationally and economically 

I Warns should start in the earliest high school grades. While this is per- 
mitted under the proposed legislation, the requirement that programs start by 
grade 11 may become the norm rather than a minimum standard. MDRC's re- 
2?£!£ w ,V 1 °r f n h u I? P/ 0 *™™ "tart in grade 9 or 10, in order to reach 
students before they fall behind, motivate them, and helo them succeed in the 
math and science courses they need for high-tech jobs. Four programs actually 
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changed from starting in grade il or 12 to starting in grade 9 or 10 to reach 
students earlier in their high school career. School-to-work programs that start 
early can do a better job of helping a wide range of students succeed in school 

an Sta^rshould offer localities technical assistance on effective methods of in- 
cluding low-achieving youth in school -to -work programs. This could include 
training lor staff onTiow to identify and work on students learning prob ems 
before they become severe, training in instructional methods that are likely to 
be more effective for low-achieving students (such as one-on-one tutoring 
handR-on assignments, cooperative learning, applications-based instruction, and 
computer soaware -tutors''), and information on how to use aOer-school, Satur- 
day -school and summer programs to provide extra services. 

Local programs should be encouraged to place few limitations on students eli- 
iribility market themselves to a broad range of students, and use open admis- 
sion Uhat is, allowing all interested students to enroll) rather than screening 
students to select high achievers for admission to the program, MDKC found 
that most of the caw study programs use open eligibility and open admission 
policies, without undermining program quality. 

Ixxral programs should be encouraged to prepare students for work-based 
learning and assure that they have basic work readiness skills before they are 
assigned to work placements. Satisfying employers and scrying at nsk students 
need not be irreconcilable goals, as they are oRen perceived to be, hffective 
workplace preparation activities can include work-readiness and career explo- 
ration workshops, classroom preparation, group v l8l ia to -worksites, shakers 
from the em plover community, drvss-for-succcss days, and skills training. 
The case studies provide dear evidence that urograms can serve diverse kinds of 
Miudent* including low-aciiievmg students, and that programs can taken concrete 
action £ provide effective mstmction for all students, fn.s evidence suggests the 
feasibility of a national srhool-to-work system that serves a broad cross-section ol 
students. 

Recommendation: Federal and state i^licymakers should support the goal ol 
mrludmg disadvantaged and low-achieving students in school -to -work pro- 
gran s, with technical assistance so that this goal can be* achieved in practice, 
v FuiuUng and Start Time are Kvcded to Start School L> Work Programs and fro 
( idv Un£ t >inx Support 
Hie case studies showed that ' xtra resources - intensive time commitments from 
, riurOoni and employers, and funding- are needed to start school -to- work programs 
and to implement their core components. 'Hie commitments of time and energy that 
mtv .uM-ded to initiate and operate school-Ui-work programs must come from con - 
rerned educators and employers amis* the nation. Kindmg must come from federal, 
state and local governments, and from private sector partners. In the ease stud} 
programs ihe funding issues were somewhat different for programs start-up costs 

^ were met by reallocating existing 
resnoroes amf by obtaining demonstration funding. A few P^^l^^f^ 
funding. U> keep new expenditures low; a second group budgeU-d $10,000 to $50,000 
for staff time to plan the program and develop materials, and for basic equipment, 
and .» third group budgeted $100,000 to $200,000 for a more extensive planning 
mccss, hiring a prograni coordinator to recmit and work with foyers, "tafTtime 
for new curriculum development, staff training, and equipment, ktart-up costs de- 
pended on the amount of planning, curriculum development, training and assistance 
for employers, and the size of the program. . 

Sthnol-U) work programs' operating costs are allected primarily by their use ol 
siafl Maior expenditure* by schools often .minded hiring a program coordinator re- 
ducing the number of students per teacher, and paying sch<x> staiT for their plan- 
ning tune and for visits to workplaces to obtain information lor preparing occupa- 
i"n n-laW-H l-HM»na Some schools relied on donated staff time, while other programs 
„M.nl up to $1500 per student per year for additional school staff and smaller class 
m.c m Kmplovers donated the staff time used for supervising and training students. 
Ihe cwsi ef 1.1ns h.ne deluded on the amount of training eael student received, 
"huh varied considerably among programs. Although only limited cost informl™, 
h available from empluvers. the value of their contributions may amount to $1000- 
per siudeul when' programs are new. and could fall when programs roach a 
Mleadv state Students' wages, usually paid by employer*, were an additional ex- 
pensv Sons- pn.tfru.ns used JTPA and summer youth employment funding for stu- 
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dents' wages. Students' compensation varied, based on the number of hours worked 
and hourly wage levels. 

Funding for a program coordinator appeared to be a particularly valuable invest- 
ment lor many programs. Ingram coordinators recruited employers, helped employ- 
ers design workplace learning experiences for students, monitored the quality of* stu- 
dents workplace experiences, helped teachers integrate academic and occupational 
instruction in school, provided extra support for students, and handled the com- 
p ica ted scheduling and transportation problems of getting students to their work- 
places. Yvi thou t the program coordinator's work, the school and employer staffs 
would have been overloaded, and w uld have faced severe and perhaps insuperable 
dilliculties in launching a program while doing their regular jobs 

Another important use of funds is for developing and adapting new experiential 
learning activities. This requires teachers to visit workplaces, interview skilled 
workers and superiors, and learn about their program's occupational Held. It will 
tiLii^l °l im »"2 8 f ,bl f. ^ or teachers to use the new instructional methods effec- 
tively without a substantial amount of preparation time. Funding to enable teachers 
to learn the ideas and methods necessary to teach experiential lessons will be a key 
part ol many school -to- work programs. 

The funding that is being proposed for the School -to-Work Opportunities Act is 
not intended to pay the start-up and continuing costs of new programs throughout 
the nation >■ Instead the funding ,s intended to leverage the use of existing resources 
rrom the Perkins Vocational Kducation Act, JTPA, and state education funds and 
to encoura|<e additional funding commitments from states and localities The states 
diner considerably m the ways that they use Perkins Act, JTPA, and oUi»r funds'- 
this means that the particular funding sources that will be tapped for schnoUo-work 
programs are hkely to differ among the states. Policymakers may need to observe 
the^new school -to- work programs for a period of time' be fore their appropriate level 

0 .unding becomes clear; changes in the appropriations for the Perkins Act and 
other lundinp sources can be considered then, if necessary. 

However, if school -to- work programs an- to be successfully implemented, funding 
must be round for key components such as program coordinators, assistance (or em 
plovers in designing and supervising students' work based activities and (he ere 
iiticn of integrated academic and vocational learning Simply reallocating cvislin« 
funds will probably not sufT.ce to provide these components 'for a large number of 
high school students. 

Recommendation: Federal and state policymakers can expedite the pro* ess 
ol creatmg school-to-work programs by leveraging needed start-up funding and 
ongoing operating funding. Funding is needed to nay the cosi of developing new 
in school and workplace instruction, training employers in supervising students 
and hiring a urogram coordinator. Kxpanding and maintaining school to work 
prognims will require additional funds from federal, state, andVor local sources 

4. High quality School to Work Programs Will Hvquirv Rtrruiting Additional Fm 
players and kxpanding the Commitment of Those ,\W Participating 
The MDHr study found that few participating employers provide more than three 

work-based learning slots for students. This rejects the fact that the development 

01 sehool-to-work programs is at an early stage. In addition, employer* told the re 
search team that they face significant costs in supervising and training students. 
( miseuuentey, to provide large numbers of high school students with intensive work- 
based learning, there must be a major effort to recruit more employers and to pei 
Kuadc currently-participating employers to expand their commitment 

localise providing lengthy and intensive training and instruct ion in workplaces 
requires a high degree of commitment from employers, it may only he possible to 
oiler this kind of program to a small number of students, at least for several yum 
( onsequently. programs are likely to face a tradeolT between providing intensive 
work-based learning for a few students, and rapidly expanding programs to svrve 
large numbers of students with less intensive internships 

Recruiting employers is a demanding and time-consuming tusk for program staff 
Uxnl programs should allocate substantial time to recruiting and assisting emnlov- 
era U> develop and maintain high-quality workplace activities (or students in iichool- 
to-work programs. 

The study to found considerable variation m the quality of work based activities 
Tor students; this underscores the need to help employers create and maintain good 
programs. Technical assistance and employer training are particularly valuable re 
sources for employers who have little experience working with teenage employees 

Intermediary organizations such as chamtxTs of commerce; business and prolex 
sional groups, and trade associations have made crucial contributions to nun. v of tin- 
case study programs. They have been particularly effcUive in recruiting employers 
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to provide workplace learning experiences for students, because of their strong rela- 
tionships with local employers. 

Recommendation: Policies should strongly support the w^?™^*!*™^ 
ers and employer-led associations in recruiting employers to collaborate in 
School "m-wor\ programs, and in identifying needed training and assistant* for 
participating employers. Consideration should be given to expcnment.ng with 
incentives, including financial incentives, to increase employers participation. 
<; A tenuentitd Svstem Starting With Career Exposure and Leading to Specialized 
Tracing far TnTestec I ndents Will Use Scarce Training OpporlunUuts Effi- 
ciently 

High-tech work-based learning opportunities are ^^^RC^s^dw 
vide and are likely to be in scarce supply for the foreseeable future. M ""^f 8 ™V 
found that in some programs, students started a workplace learning activity with 
ffitaSwW-abobt Occupations in the industry and a substantial fraction of 
these studentTsoon left, causing frustration among the employers and wasting valu- 

Sb }? SSSS SffSto informed decisions about the kinds of work-based ^earning 
ovncHoncea that are appropriate for them, and if they are avo d making a pre- 
maCro o^patLaTcho^hev need information on the opportunities *"d requ're- 
mfntrorSations in many different industries, Some of Ae case study Programs 
provide highly developed career exposure actmt.es and counseling. Activities in- 
clude workplace visits, discussions with adults about the nature of tneir careers and 
the work that thev perform, and lessons on the educational and training require- 
ment oT variou , occu^aUoTs. This information can reduce dropping out oT expensive 
technical training programs such as those provided by youth apprenticeships and 

Sl-fo-work program might begin l"^""!!^ 
academic and occupational learning, career exposure instruction and work P^ c . c ™, 
ft 3 InTade 11 or 12, students could choose a work-based learnmg expenence based 
on theif earlier career exploration, while taking advanced courses and Pupating 
fo S, P cal training. Post-sccond'ary training can be used fo complete students 
preparation for high-tech occupations. 

Recommendation: School -to-work programs should be scquentia ly organized, 
shouldTovWe ?udents with full information about the careers tha . tVy are 
ronsiderinK pursuing, and should expose them to those careers th™^ 
^• visits, Wfore students enter an intensive and expensive training program 
in the workplace or a community college. 
6. Reinforcing Key Provisions in the Legislation: The Need for Techngd Assistance 
The success of the proposed School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 993 and of the 
recommendations for strengthening the Act that 

availability of technical assfstance fo the states and loca ities^ i^^"*^, 0 . 
new orowams. Passing legislation is an lm portant first step, but the larger ch a - 
"cngc wTb? to implement the new programs and move beyond business as usual. 
T^iniral aas^tancc is vital for transforming the educational experiences of stu- 
dent invoW n ^a bread ^ss-section of students in the programs, helping cmplw- 
crs design and implement workplace learning, and leveraging resources fo their foil 

P0 Ex n i8thiB school-to-work programs can serve as technical assistance resources for 
new Tre£ams The pioneers' 5 knowledge about innovative instructional methods 
wavs o?Kng low-achieving students succeed in school-to-work programs and ef- 
ffie meaK recruiting and assisting employers can provide an invaluable source 
of ideas and encouragement to the school-to-work movement. 

CONCLUSION 

Passat of the School to Work Opportunities Act will send a powerful signal to 
the educitionTystTm and Employers that change is needed in how h,s country edu- 
ca^fa^ orepares it , young Jop\ C for work. The experiences of the programs in- 
duced in ft?)RCs sludy demonstrate the feasibility of combining schoobbased and 
work ba^ed learning, and including disadvantaged "^^^^^J^ 

u^^i ^, nr \, n „^„ m o Thcv also provide information on the resource require 
men2*Tthwe P Sams anJ on the implementation issues facing participating 
schoola and ompE The economic well-being ol I the next generation of am lies 
and the economic future of the country hinge on schools' ability to adapt and trans 
form cTa^rooms into dynamic learning environments for a broad range of students, 
or ^ busS partnere' willingness to come forward in large numbers and commit to 
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sharing in the training of young people, and on students' decision to become more 
engaged in school and achieve academic and occupational competencies. 
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Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to testify Murv this SuhcominittcH* 
on the School-to-Work Opportunities Act. 

I am William Kolberg, President of the National Alliance of Business. 

I want to commend you for taking the initiative in this hearing to examine impor 
tant issues that will enable the United States to develop a system of sehool-to-work 
transition assistance. You demonstrated your leadership on this issue by introduc- 
ing the Career Pathways Act earlier this year. 

I am pleased that the Administration and the Congress are finally giving this per 
sistent gap in our workforce preparation system the alien', ion it deserves. The coop- 
erative and openly consultative process embraced by the Departments of Uibor and 
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Education has been impressive during the development of this legislation. The pro- 
posal, as a result, is a better product for beginning congressional deliberations. 

The National Alliance of Business endorses the Administration's school-to-work 
initiative. We will continue to make some recommendations throughout the legisla- 
tive process to improve the details of specific provisions, especially those related to 
business participation, but the Alliance will support enactment of such a bill. 

I servea as a member of the Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce 
which, in its 1990 report America's Choice: High Skiiis or Low Wages!, noted that 
America may have the worst school-to-work transition system of any advanced in- 
dustrial country. Unlike virtually all of our leading competitors, we have no national 
system capable of setting high academic and occupational standards for all youth 
or of assessing their achievement against those standards. The Congress can lay the 
foundation for such a system if the development of academic and occupational 
standards as proposed under the Goals 2000: Educate America Act is approved with 
the School -to- work Opportunities Act. 

As a result of visiting and studying other nation's systems, I firmly believe that 
establishing a deliberate, coordinated school-to-work system in this country is criti- 
cal to our nature economic success. Change in the modem workplace is occurring as 
rapidly as the expansion of knowledge. High performance work places require radi- 
cally new skills, as was shown by the Secretary's Commission on Necessary Skills. 
An effective system can, over time, reform secondary education, provide skills to 
youth that will last for a lifetime of learning in a competitive environment, and help 
reduce the number of school dropouts that might otherwise occur if those individ- 
uals do not see practical application of academic skills to life and work. 

1 will not spend lime today stating the case economically or socially for establish- 
ing a school -to -work transition system. You will have other expert witnesses to add 
that perspective. 1 would like to focus on the practical side ol implementing a sys- 
tem that relics uniquely and importantly on the active involvement of employers. 
My comments are drawn from the work the Alliance has done with employers al- 
ready involved in school-to-work programs. 

/? us iness Involvement 

Over the past four years, the Alliance hrs developed model school -to -work pro- 
grams with Sears, Motorola, Bank of America, and Kodak to examine how employ- 
ers could develop a work -based learning component which is coordinated closely 
with a secondary school curriculum. We have gathered a wealth of information from 
discussions with hundreds of employers experimenting with school-to-work pro- 
grams. In the past 18 months, we studied, wrote about, and discussed the trends 
and applications of school-to-work models which could help establish the framework 
for building such a system in the United States. The Alliance established the Busi- 
ness Center for Youth Apprenticeship this Spring to link employers who are already 
involved in youth apprenticeships and to shar'. their experience with other employ- 
ers interested in designing programs in their communities. 

Through the Center's activities, the Alliance convened 15 employers who are par- 
ticipating in some of the best work -based learning models, and we asked them what 
motivated their companies to participate in youth apprenticeship programs, what re- 
sources they contributed, what were the barriers they encountered and measures 
used to overcome them, and finally what would be needed in federal legislation to 
bring youth apprenticeship to scale in this country by getting employers involved. 
The written proceedings of that discussion provide insightful advice that the Sub- 
committee might find useful in designing legislation, and I will make copies avail- 
able to members and staff. [This publication is entitled, Youth Apprenticeship: Busi- 
ness Incentives, Problems and Solutions.] 

These employers are deeply concerned about the quality of our country's 
workforce. These are businesses that have chosen not to wait around for the "prov- 
en" solution, or a legislative model. They are taking a business approach similar to 
the way they would deal with a production issue. They are starting with a promis- 
ing mod I and arc planning to renne and improve it as they go along. These employ- 
ers felt hat the lessons learned from past efforts could help reduce start-up tune 
for those employers now just beginning to adopt school. to . work models. 

While there are a variety of methods currently being used to improve the transi- 
tion of young people from school to work, our interests focus on tnc use of a new 
youth apprenticeship model which blends classroom and work -based learning experi- 
ences. 

What makes sch<x)l-to-work transition assistance unique under this bill is the 
work-hasod component of structured on-the-job learning. This model enables stu- 
dents to be educated in two places, their schools and the workplace, in effect making 
the workplace an extension of schooling. School* to-work programs are rooted in the 
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work place and r^st have employer involvement. It is critically important that leg- 
islation be designed to engage employers in the enterprise, not discourage them. 

Business has been participating in advisory boaras for many years, yet schools 
seem to tench for the "old" workplace. New and rapidly changing workplace require- 
mcnts will demand deep changes in the scb ols. The innovation of this school-to- 
work model is that the boundaries between schools and the workplace are blurred. 
By having students in the actual worksite, business can have a direct impact on the 
teaching of future workers. By teaming business and schools together, curricula can 
better reflect real world challenges. We have found that it is not enough to simulate 
the workplace in the classroom, through activities designed by teachers. And, on the 
other hand, you can't just throw youth into the worksite without direction and guid- 
ance. The youth apprenticeship model we advocaU builds upon the best examples 
of Tech-Prep, career academics, cooperative education, and vocational education. 
The model moves beyond just building a bridge and actually integrates classroom 
and worksite learning. 

The motivation of business leaders to participate in youth apprenticeship will 
vary. The primary motivation is a conviction that youth apprenticeship is an effec- 
tive tool for developing skilled employees, either lor themselves or for the good of 
the local society. Rflective school -to-work partnerships can" also help to restructure 
public education. 

I am emphasizing the employer role in this initiative because realistically it can 
only succeed and grew in depth and scale if employers become involved. Half of the 
equation is not there if you do not attract employers to voluntarily participate in 
the earliest stages of program design and development, and to eventually participate 
in large numbers. 

Import una*, of Intermediary Organizations 

The importance of intermediary organizations in bridging the gap between schools 
and business should not l>e underestimated. If the funds are sent primarily through 
the school systems, then businesses will peixcivc ih.s \::.\:. another government 
program, if intermediary organizations that have business and community leader- 
ship are funded, then the credibility of school -to- work initiatives and planning pro- 
cedures are enhanced because they include a business perspective. 

The employers we talked to recommended that government olay the primary role 
in developing the infrastructure of youth apprenticeship. They define this infrastruc- 
ture as: 

investment in mentor training; 

technical assistance to both schools and businesses; 

development, evaluation and improvement of classroom-batted and work-based 
curricula; and 

the involvement of intermediaries that could provide technical expertise and 
brokering. 

Km plovers have found that developing this foundation is both costly and time con- 
suming, but critically important to the success of this initiative. 

The government can play an important role in convening partners, highlighting 
successes, assuring technical assistance, and undertaking a campaign to engage 
more businesses. Employers active in current programs, however, strongly advise 
that red tape involved with this government support be minimized. If receiving the 
funds is loo complicated, involves excessive paperwork, or has strings attached, 
businesses will not become involved. 

Federal Support for I business 

Many employers actively involved in school-to-work programs feel that smaller 
firms, which make up the majority of those currently involved with the youth ap- 
prenticeship movement, would benefit from some level of federal support. The Alli- 
ance's Business ('enter for Youth Apprenticeship has identified a network of about 
12011 businesses currently operating youth apprenticeship programs. Over half of all 
the employers are small businesses with fewer than 100 employees. They are held 
together largely by intermediary organizations which help fund some of the up front 
costs that the small businesses could n *. bear otherwise. Kxamplea of the types of 
interim organizations providing these services are: the Chamber of Commerce in 
Tulsa; the Private Industry Council in Boston; Cornell University in New York; and 
the Technical College in Maine. Small businesses can't easily commit to the start- 
up activities which are so costly, such as structuring the work -bawd learning com- 
iinnenl. informing the school-based curricula, and general program development. 
These '200 businesses employ about 1,500 students which is impressive given the 
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novelty of youth apprenticeship. But, it illustrates how big the challenge is to bring 
the scnool -to-work initiative up to scale nationwide. 

The employers involved in youth apprenticeship also think that federal support 
would help bring other small Dusinesse» into the movement. The employers believe 
that having firms be responsible for the wages of apprentices is important for ensur- 
ing a company's genuine investment in the program. If Firms are responsible for 
paying apprentices, employers feci that these businesses would assign efTective su- 
pervisors to monitor and train the apprentices. Some employers feel that govern- 
ment supporting the costs incurred from supervisors working on program planning 
and front-line workers acting as mentors is more important than government subsi- 
dizing the wages of the youtn apprentices. At the same time, employers think that 
government assistance in covering the costs of mentors supervising the apprentices 
could be an important incentive for encouraging firms, particularly small and mid- 
sired businesses, to become involved in youth apprenticeship programs. 

Financial Incentives. In some cases, direct financial incentives may help to con- 
vince otherwise hesitant employers to participate. It is hoped that many employers 
will get involved when they are convinced that apprenticeship is a durable, reliable 
method of getting highly competent employees with a minimum of government red 
tape. A limited incentive like the one proposed by the Administration to expand the 
Targeted Jobs Tax Credit would be a helpful tool. I know that this issue would not 
be part of a bill under your Committee's jurisdiction, but the Administration may 
propose again, as it did under the Budget Reconciliation bill, that participants in 
certified school-to-work urograms be included as a new category of eligible individ- 
uals under the Targeted jobs Tax Credit program. This would provide a tax credit 
equal to 40% of the first $.'1,000 in wages paid to a qualified youth for a maximum 
of $1/200. Ill is approach minimizes paperwork (the credit is processed during the 
normal filing of tax re'urns) and is relatively automatic and sell -enforces. 

A surprising number of employers are interested in getting more information 
about scnool -to- work programs once they hear about them. The tespotise we received 
from a recent insert on youth apprenticeship in Fortune magazine generated over 
400 requests from companies asking to be part of our network so that they can re- 
ceive more information on youth apprenticeship. This response also suggests that 
the government will need to undertake an information campaign directed at employ- 
ers in addition to enacting legislation. Generating large scale corporate commitment 
to hiring students under this program will, I have no doubt, be a long process. There 
is no quick fix to this problem. 

Other Incentives. Trie legislation should be clear about what incentives are avail- 
able to employers for other types of help that would cover the extra costs of stafT 
training, mentoring, and supervision. Incentives can be in the form of Intermediary 
help with students making the transition to employment. For example, some suc- 
cessful programs provide a readily accessible counselor for the new employee to help 
with normal adjustments in the work place, especially for individuals with little 
work history. St. j dents often need someone they can confide in, or someone they are 
comfortable with to ask basic questions, which might not normally be anticipated 
; n the work place, and someone from whom students can get general emotional sup- 
port. Employers would highly value this type of intermediary who could help with 
family and personal adjustments, building self-esteem, dealing with pressures of 
work place demands, managing finances, transportation, and other issues which the 
employer is not well equipped to handle. 

Huild a System Not a Program 

I take Administration officials at their word and believe that this legislative 
framework is not intended to be yet another federal program and can instead lever- 
age significant changes in the use of existing school and training program funds, 
various elements for designing and operating successful school -to- work programs al- 
ready exist in other state ana federal programs. These programs can be revised to 
meet the standards and goals of youth apprenticeship models. The goal of any fed- 
eral legislation should be to help build the capacity for school -to -work transition sys- 
tems and to erect resources in Ine public and private sectors to support it. The legis- 
lation should reward states and localities that realign programs toward school -to - 
work activities. 

The system that needs to be created is far beyond the reach of any single pro- 
gram. Federal funds under this bill should be used for technical assistance, re- 
search, teacher training, curricula and assessment development, and coalition build- 
ing all of which are necessary to build the footing and capacity for local partner- 
ships. 

This concept of a "system" is often difficult to explain. If we look at the range of 
assistance provided to college-bound youth, we can gain insight into what is needed 
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for an effective schoolto-work transition system. Current education resources have 
ton eoSd ovlr tune to provide an effective "school-to-coltcge" trans.Uon system. 
Secondary school curricula have been designed to meet expectations for college prep- 
aration, standards have been developed for college admission, testing systems are 
established for admissions, guidance and counseling services are geared predomi- 
nantly toward college applications ad placements, and the federal government pro- 
vides ! billions of dolfars for student grants and loans. These separate activibes rep- 
resent a "system" that is a multi-billion dollar enterprise In the same way, school- 
to-work transition can evolve over time to encompass and redirect many aspects ol 
existinu Drosrrams, resources, and institutions into a system. 

One of the most important components of the Administration's bill that can assure 
continuation of school-to-work systems, after the initial investment to set up the 
framework, is the authority for waivers over how other program funds can be used 
a?d coordinated for these purposes. These waiver provis.ons need to be consistent 
acrosVother pending initiatives like the Goals 2000: Educate America Act and the 
reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Conclusion 

The Congress faces a full agenda with an impressive array of initiatives that can 
have a major impact on education and workforce qual.ty. The list includes education 
reform unir the Goals 2000 Act, reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the School-to-Work Opportunities Act the National Compct.tivcness 
Act and other initiatives for dislocated workers and welfare reform The key for 
business is that these initiatives be coordinated and rationalized so that the delivery 
of education and training at the local level can bo comprehensive and tailored stra- 

te f}oth y the Administration and the Congress appear willing to think differently and 
with more urgency about new approaches to preparing citw.ens for the modem work 
mare. Developing public policy related to the work force must begin with a partner- 
ship that involves employers in shaping the strategies. Bus.ness is also think.ng d,f- 
ferently about these issues. . ... . 

J chair an informal Coalition of about 12 national business organizations which 
calls itself the Business Coalition for Workforce Development. 1 he Coalition is com- 
posed of organizations like The Business Koundtable American Business Con- 
ference, U.S Chamber of Commerce, American Society for graining and Develop- 
ment Black Business Council, National Association of Manulacturers, U.S. Hispanic 
Chamber, Committee for Economic Development, and a number of industry-specilic 

aS ^hooi°to S work transition, occupational skill standards, dislocated worker assist- 
ance, and integrated service delivery under a workforce investment system are 
areas of critical interest to these organizations individually and in common as a Co- 
alition We have not Vet developed consensus around a set of policy recommenda- 
tions on school-to-work, but we have discussed it a great deal and shared tnforma- 

on about successful experiments. We will certainly be conimg^ ^ wah 
tailed comments as the legislative process unfolds. What is remarkable about this 
Coalition is the compelling interest in workforce deve.opmei.- ssues , and the re- 
newed commitment to working in partnership with the government on long-term 
strategies that will improve workforce quality and American ■ ^^^^^"7^' nrovt? 

Business knows that without a systemic policy of providing continual imple- 
ment and expansion of workforce skills, we will not keep up with our economic com- 
petitors who are doing just that, and our general standard of mng will decline. 1 he 
way we develop the educational and technical workplace skills, as a society, will be 
more important than ever in the next decade. I can say that the Alliance is commit- 
ted to working closely with the Congress and the Administration to help shape an 
effective workforce investment strategy that can enhance our competitive success 
and our future economic security. 

I would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

PUKI'AUKD STATKMBNT OK RtfDY OSWALD 

I appreciate this opportunity to share the views of the AKL-CIO on S. 1361 the 
Sch^^-Work Opportunities^ of 1993. Mr. Chairman I want to congratulate 
you for yo«-r longstanding concern and your steady leadership on youth career path- 
ways whicn has helped lay the foundation for this legislation. . • , 

the AFL-CIO believes this bill is a significant step forward in helping Amencas 
youth obtain the skills they need to reach their full potential. 

Far too many of our young people today-including many high school and even 
some college graduates-do not possess adequate reading writing, and math skills. 
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Rebuilding America's primary anil secondary education system is the single most 
important thing the government can do to better prepare' all our young people for 
jobs in a high skill, high wage economy. This legislation offers us an opportunity 
to find new ways to raise the overall educational achievement of our students and 
enn help them acquire a strong foundation of skills needed for a lifetime of continu- 
ous learning. 

While this legislation will benefit all students, it holds particular promise for our 
nation's vocational education students. It aims to break down the walls which too 
frequently divide academic from vocational education, a goal it shares with the Per- 
kins Act of 1990. S. 1361 can help us provide our vocational education students with 
a quality education, rather than the separate but unequal preparation too many re- 
ceive today. 

A structured program of school -to-work should lead to a high school diploma 
based on high standards, and. as appropriate, a oosl- secondary credential or certifi- 
cate showing that a skill level has even achieved. We need to provide learning op- 
portunities lor students- not subsidies for employers. 

Workers compensation laws, and slate and federal health and safety laws should 
apply to all school -to -work students. 

S 1:«>1 establishes a national framework for developing School to- Work Opportu- 
nities systems in every stale. While it allows and encourages states to Ik- creative 
ami innovative. U also requires stales to establish broad-based partnerships involv- 
ing government, business, labor, and secondary and postseoondary educational insti- 
tutions. 

'I he ultimate success of this bill rests on the effectiveness of these partnerships 
It w our experience lhal training programs are sucxessfnl where there is full in- 
volvement of workers, if government and business are serious about wauling to 
build a first class workforce, they need American wcrkers on their side. 

The AKL CIO and its allibaled unions aiv committed to participating as full part- 
ners m this new ellort. Active 'nam support is the key in the success of school to- 
work swains among our coinpi t ilor nations, jusl as nciive uniun participation is the 
kr\ lu the mosl exemplary *|'| lenlicesh ip and training programs in our own conn- 
f\ We are pleased that S requires ll,.tt labor oigaiu/.nt inns be iucludeil in 

i M !:*' il partnerships. 

I would like to .'pend a few reunite s highlighting seven | otht r lent ores of S l.'Wl 
whah we consider csjMs-jallv imlew m ihy. 

Kir-it. we mppoit the hill's requirement lhal work based and classroom learning 
activities he combined and conneeied m ways which lead to holh a high schoo. • i i - 
piniita and a credential recognized bv industry. We join pannls, teachers, and ( ev 
p!»i\i rs m rejecting any program which narrows ■ nether tli.m expamls the fulut.- 
iqiiiiHis of students who chouse to participate. We must he able to as.uiro students 
lliil if they successfully complete these programs, they will he ready to continue 
ttoii learning Itolh in a job with a career ladder and in a post secondary class- 
riii.m Successful students should U* >tble to pursue either of these opiums inline- 
di.ilidv. or years after they finish the program. Program completion should represent 
■ udv the first step of learning over a 1 il'i-t i ni<-. 

Seennd. we are pleased by several of the guidelines lhal will govern program ac- 
t»\Mies in actual work places. Many of our unions, especially lhn-o v\ ilh registered 
.i { pienliei ship programs, know Hie value of "learning bv doing." But our decades 
-•! i xpi-neiur training workers also tell ns lhal for real learning to occur, activities 
in the woikplacc must be thoughtfully designed and struct uicd. We therefore sup 
j..in i he requirement thai ibe proposed training and im pei nines on the job must 
be I'i.imicd so that students master progressively Ingiier skills; thai experienced 
walkers serve as mentors for students on the job; ami that the learning content is 
bin. iii and transferable beyond n specific worksite* or empluvcr. 

Third, we mp|Mirl the requirement thai students inu^i be paid while engaged m 
I. lining activities which are woik based We also iterce that lauds under this bill 
should not be exf*nded to pn\ f . • r student wages. We are confident thai this up 
pni.uh will enhance not deti.ul fioin piugiam quality fa the following reasons- 
Part icipatmg students will automatically receive the same legal protections 
..a «be job enjoyed by other Workers. The student will be a paid employee of 
ihe pari ic ipat MikJ emploser. He cu she will be covered by USIIA, the Kair Labor 
Si nid.inN Act, Workeis t "oiupensat nm. and other laws 

Hv requiring students to be pan!, vuu vill give emple>eis an inicnlivc to in 
vi-. t the necessary lime and e!b.il requited to make ccJiiinttou and training a 
--leaning!) J I part of a si u dent's t uue mi the jab 

I- 1- !\\ we an- pleased by I lie saleguaids pioM.leil niebr Si it ion ,Mi3 and '-Ol, 
*l ' u pi-'hil ,1 ans legal iv e nop n t on i xistmg Wniker, .t\,.\ rxpln n qiinv com 
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pliance with existing law* on occupational safety and health, labor standards, and 
civil rights. Those safeguards will help ensure that participating students are placed 
in workplace environments winch are truly conducive to their learning and where 
they are welcome. An effective mentoring program for students will be impossible 
in those workplaces when, the adult workers are uncertain about their own welfare 
and future. . 

Ua me close with a few recommendations about how two specilic asoocts ol the 
Sehool-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993 should be further strengthened. 

First, as I stated earlier, the success of S. \'M>\ in bu'iding a new national system 
ol school -to- work rests on building and sustaining elTe'-tive partnerships involving 
gtAcniment, schools and industry including labor. Fur this reason, we urge that S. 
\M>] be amended to give labor organizations a full and equal role in the state devel- 
opment grants process. Current i v. in its application fur a development grant, a state 
required to describv how it will "enlist the active and continued participate. n in 
the planning and development of the statewide School-lo-tt ork Opportunities sys- 
tem of employers and other interested parties such as . . . labor 
organizations . , . . . 

VVe urge the committee to revise TilU U. Section l £V>\b»'A) to correct this imbal- 
ance A slate should be required to describe how it phm« to enlist the active and 
eoniiniu-d participation of organized labor as well us c-mpl. sers I he planning and 
development phase at the slate level is critically import-!.*. H must build a genuine 
partnership involving cmp'oyors and unions from the U ginning, or it will falter, 
wioquul partnerships do not work. 

Mandating organized labor's involvement in the state development grants process 
>nl strengthen the urogram in several vMiys. Union-* cm help guide the state to 
incus on creating and expanding learning oppurtunnics tn those industries snd occu- 
pations wlnre training and formal apprenticeship programs are lacking, while 
llV oil,,v wasu-ful duplication of programs. Tnoueh our eVmcliet bargaining rela- 
tn iwhips *e eni< v better -uce^ to th: eorp-nv'e decisionmakers, Hiiailv. our struc- 
ture of U.llan ohi erM, st( *arcN and conaiutt.es ran proviuo Vital support to the 
w.ak r.a-Nol lutnitios envc-ienod ,n S 1 -Si 3 . ■. u licularlv work place mentoring. 

IIh- Si.t.nd a- peel of S. )'A*\\ which we luior woiiM bra»i,t Irom further refinc- 
:t». --i lo.-ccMi^ tlx- i-ducatu»nai onjcrtivi-s ol the biil, e^i-ciai". the work-based leani- 
ii.'a. m-.tx-ii'd. The- pivt'oiiti most help <-*nicms >a ;a:rv ihe *lmngest foundation 

-.;.u> whuh will plaM no hunts to linn »*j io<>! U . r-m.g. carver advancement 

or e U' t r , hang"*. 

Pi. |r:t»i''-,\. : k kmidiiig the wurk-ba-uu i-arr uy narpoaeni must t>c carefully 
;»i ,*n t> the «fv» lnpiu< nl of bnni.c t r in-l.-iaMo Aiih.. rather than narrow 

sk-iis n 1. van! P a spcf.l'n empK.ver oni> For tins- r. i-n. wc- urge the committer 
h- ivvi-c 'I ii u I. Section "»i •*« that u concurs with lammago ol the Perkins Act 
..| 1 i:?o italh'T than requiring "broad m-l n-n ;-n. in a varsely of elements of an in- 
,».^ :r> - ;s. should provide students ns ■ 1 1 ".-Tool experience in and understand- 

ing ol V.M H-prUs a! niduMrv." Among cdu . .a ar--, "ail aspicis" has Uvn defined to 
us - ie iahor e ics among "s<. veral tonics N\e ton.-i lcr inip.,rt:mt to the education 
,,|" a, I wni kirs. I hey meiudc skills and kuuwUdgo which we hope will become only 
n;me impuri ml m a futon- high skill, hi);!: wage economy. 

|„ . t j.j -,,,„ a;. I'l.riui work based Icarnihg component must take into account 
t l-.c- T-.'t ^ in: I i*'-m ■l-ins esiabiiOu J lor each | art,. ,*.i!mg wi rkpl.uv. For this na- 

s.,., we lli.v Uu niir.inlU.v Ui 111. hid* Hil a. i ;, !(..:».»! pal.t.'laj h m Sertion 102 which 

ih.il a ^oiki.asi d learning ioa.;» ucni toir; !\ vsith written p»M-sonnel 
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Mr I'h..:,,,; I h. iicvr thai lh. -e n la.. nS xn> o! 1 ^ 4 |,-,,gthen ihis important 
|. (). r j; i„ and th.-ir i-hsldren n ■. •! '!i Kio-i u| oals.i.al system which is 
. .i a svsii-in rthn'h ue lu.jit w.I : lead lo a wuiKl au- ready for any 
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AFL-CIO GUIDELINES ON 
SKILL TRAINING AND SCIKHMXTO-WORK TRANSHION 
IN TIIE 1990S AND BEYOND 



The American workforce today is 
confronted with the enormous challenge of 
remaining competitive in the face of 
incrnasing global competition arid enormous 
technological change. If the nation is to 
mnet this challenge, it must transform ils 
workforce into a legion of highly educated, 
trainnd and skilled workers The debate over 
how to achieve this goaf must center on 
what has succeeded, not on what has failed 
In the post. Expansion of that success 
across eveiy sector of society must 
concentrate on the education, training and 
skills needed in the world. 

But t'aining alone is not the answer. 
The government ocerjs to pursue a full 
employment strategy, so that there are job 
opportunities at the end of the training 

While there are no easy answers, a 
few key points are certa'-i. The country can 
build on and improve existing government- 
sponsored training programs, hut it rannot 
depend upon public training efforts alone. 
With thn rand growth in the number of 
worke«s needing assistance, the private 
sector should be required to do substantially 
more to expand skiUs training for all * o'kers, 
whether they aie currently employed, 
displaced or first time entrants Into the Job 
mai ket 



t ab c R P a r t i c t pa tj g M 

Full and continuing labor pa 1 ticination, 
labor involvement, and Labor input are crucial 
to all training related areas The 
participation of workers and their 
rnpr contain cs makes for belter quality In 
work related education, training and sHlt 
Standard? In addihnn, such pait'opat'on is 
vital because woik^rr. aie those most deeply 
affected by the results of training and setting 
of skill standards. 

If American government and business 
are serious about wanting to bu'ld a wo'ld 
chss wmkhvee, they need American 
woikers nn their side Workers must have a 



voice In the development of training 
programs, and they must feel that the 
training will benefit them In some 
measurable way. 



S CHQQl-TQ-WORK 

Rebuilding America's primary and 
secondary education system is the single 
most important thing government can do for 
both the business community and the next 
generation of workers. The basic academic 
and skill levels of American workers and 
youth must be raised If they are to master 
t fie complex technology of the modern 
workplace, President Clinton's economic 
plan is a good start toward building an 
education and training system that can meet 
this challenge. 

The ATI CIO supports Initiatives to 
help students to prepare for work while they 
arp still In school, as long as these programs 
do not interfere with basic academic needs. 
School to-work transition programs should 
Inchide safeguards to protect broad-based 
educational goals, such as linking student 
participation to academic achievement, 

A structured program should lead at a 
minimum to a high school diploma based on 
high standards and, as appropriate, a post- 
secondary ciedential or a certificate 
indicating a level of occupational skill has 
been achieved. It should provide learning 
opportunities for students with specified 
measurable goals - not subsidies for 
employers. 

Moreover, workers' compensation 
laws and state and federal health and safety 
laws should apply to all school- to« work 
programs Young people should not be 
plared In any occupation that is hazardous, 
noi should their work be allowed to Interfere 
with their normal school studies. 

Successful school to-work training 
programs exist today In various registered 
joint apprenticeship programs, particularly In 
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the organized building trades. These 
progiams work well and provide the skills 
needed In construction end other 
apprenticenble trades. New government- 
sponsored Initiatives in construction would 
only undermine the success of these existing 
programs. 

In addition, school to work programs 
should be prevented from displacing any 
currently employed workers, including those 
on sUike or other legitimate leave, and from 
subsiding employers for training they would 
normally provide. 

In creating new training programs, 
government should look to the existing 
reservoir of knowledge and experience, such 
as the U.S Department of Labor 's Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, state 
apprenticeship councils, state government 
labor officials and state training doctors. 
Any effort to create comprehensive training 
and education legislation should Include 
consultation with these experts and those In 
Industry and lahor who are most closely 
aligned with the occupations. 

School to work programs that are 
predominantly classroom basnd should come 
Under the purview of thp U.S. Department of 
Education. Programs that are predominantly 
based in the workplace should be the 
responsibility of the U S. Department of 
Labor and state labor agencies Thn two 
federal departments should then make every 
effort to better coordinate their training 
programs. 



Standards 

Tiaining standards must be sot not 
only for entry level workers, but to 
determine job competency and to provide for 
the attainment of higher skill levels. These 
standards should be developod for the 
industry involved, using Input from both 
labor and management, with the ultimate 
goal boing to bring people up to standards, 
rather than to bring standards down. 

Moreover, programs should Incorpor- 
ate a practice used by successful job 
trainers: period^ evaluation and upgrading 



to Improve the performance of the programs 
and to keep them relevant to the changing 
demands of the workplace. 

All employers should bo required to 
list all job vacancies with the U.S. 
Employment Service. This will provide 
Information on what skills are required In the 
workplace as well as provide job referral 
information for people who have already 
attained these skills. 



Actively Employe o Worker s 

Training programs for actively- 
employed workers must reflect the needs of 
both workers and employers. A key factor 
toward achieving this goal is welcoming 
Input from employees. The success of 
union-negotiated training programs Is due in 
large measure to this type of input. Workers 
should have an equnl voice through their 
unions in determining jointly w^th employers 
what training progiams will be created and 
how they will be administered and operated. 

A system of joint labor-management 
committees should plan, design end 
administer all work-related oducation and 
training programs. 

Where workers are represented by 
unions, the unions should select the labor 
members of these committees. In non-union 
settings, workers should be selected by 
secret ballot elections of non-supervisory, 
non management workers. 

The biggest roadblock to more 
employment-based, work related training is 
a lack of Interest and will on the part of the 
overwhelming majority of employers. 

The AFL CIO Insists that any 
legislation relating to training workers should 
create and assure opportunities for labor's 
full participation, as well as protect labor 
standards. 

Training, as with all employee 
benefits, must be available to all front-line 
workers equally. Employers should be 
required to provide ell workers with an equal 
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opporf unity to share In funds or hours 
allocated for education and training. 

Wp believe reasonable alternatives to 
proposed payroll assessments for training 
should inr|u(]p requiring employer s to pro ."dp 
at least a ba<5»c minimum of 40 h^uis of pb 
'plated tra nlng or education in addition to 
othnr legally required training arid rouf : ne 
Ofientafon to all their pnip'o>pps 'n the 
f«rst vnar of employment and e*cry t*vo 
years thereafter. 

Another 8ltO»nat\p that shou'J be 
Cfinslrfprpd for RkpifirfiMQ onvate snclor 
training programs would b^ to rp\i«ip federal 
procurement pol'cy to g-vn s":nn form of 
credit or pmlerence to contrary's who have 
regirternci joint labor mmngnmpnl tra'i ing or 
apprentr nr.hip prrgr.vn*; p,; s approach 
Cot dd be i^^dfor infrastructure cons Ink (ion 
proir>ris. scvirp ronpacts. and contracts for 
the o' ooi/remont of goods. 

W-vlrfjj* must b* gupn n^.rr nn,-p<? 

tbnt whpn t^ny brpi:>vp thnir p- ndu ' th H y 
through upgrading tnr:ir sk.Ms. th' y v.-'l share 
in thp gifns r e «;ii»t inQ from Improved 
pi odiu*t»vif y 

Although state a^d fnrip-ni 
gnvenwMPnt cannot he pm^MH tn r ,n - fe 
training foi tl i** Pi^fir n Amnriran -Anilef 1 ; «,p H 
SVme 175 niitl'on pe« p'n pv r.npnf *> i {. ■■ t.r 
can bn bokf'Pd tbir* »yh a|i<*tn it>* r-<; p..., '« 
a*; rnllnr i-\ p hiv*p»ii-g h n ry -i -n >'d 

p.-">g:,irf««; a^P-id^ proved* tramirg al r.o r - St 
to thp gr-vnnimnrit 

C' "» , rti\ n Ki gi-HHirj dlliv'irirr '-"I fl p 
fpvV pc^rn a\r-iu:p«: for pffiiw > t" k g n« .v 
p'^'a!** Investment in tiamsn'] | ->r f- ( - 1 ^ i l '-.v 
wr'kers as w^" as vb.Hy mvpl i> r 'i 
wnikprs Ti an ui ig prr* grains p.st ihl- r hrd 
through nntl'-rtup ba f g-uni-.g f".;lurp hijjMy 
S^iHod n'-»d qualified v\ork^-s whn pprform 
their Jnbs productively and efficiently 

The nv-tJi'M^p «s iiH-'p'daMn »h#» 
most successful training p-'ipiamp ir, u-p 



United Stales today have been established 
through collective bargaining. According to 
the report. America's Choice: High Skills or 
Low Wttges, fivo of six of the top training 
sucress stones In the United States wore 
Joint labor management programs established 
through collective bargaining. Among these 
programs are innovations negotiated In auto. 
Steel, telecommunications, maritime, 
printing, public and service Industries, as" 
well as others In transportation, 
manufacturing and construction. 

Apprenticeship training programs In 
trip U.S construction industry ore known to 
be among th? finest In the world. One 
example Is that Poland in transition to 
rebuild. ng thn country from communism 
turned to the American building trades joint 
apprenticeship programs as a model 

If Ampnr.g i S serious about wanting to 
act i. eve long term economic success, 
coiiprtive bflrgasivng should be promoted by 
po</?»rimpnt, business and labor. However, 
to' rplinrfivP bargaining to have 0 gieatc 
Impact therp must he labor law reform. 
Unless there Is significant reform of these 
laws, o'fo 1 rs to revive the- Amor lean 
eennomy wiil foil 

Thp labor oiovpment has an overriding 
Intrrrst in raising piodnctivity and 
i." ^-mpphtu puess through high performance 
3"-' h gh wage workplaces, whore ,vp?kers 
a-p hi!! part"' - »nants In thp decision making 

pr O^P<;S 

I.Mj'v n^pm/atio'is and workes 
rna'iyn thp di*sir;.h.l.»y of high skills They 
\\ i'i respond positively to the challenges 
ahe;id 

fiffC 
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Prki'akkd Statkmknt ok Vm.l Colk 



(kxrl morning, I am Paul Colo, vice president of the American Federation of 
Tehrhers (AKT) and secretary -trvasurjr of the New York State AKIVCIO. 1^ am a 
member of AKT's .school-to-work transitions task force. 1 formorlychaired AKTs vo- 
cational education committee, served on the Secretary of labor's Commission for 
achieving necessary skills, and was for several years a classroom teacher. On behalf 
of the 830,000 lombcra of the American Federation of Teachers, I appreciate the 
opportunity to present our views on S. 1361, the School To-Work Opportunities Act 

Kow issues are more crucial to our national well-being than the state of our edu- 
cation system and its ability to prepare young people for productive, useful adult 
lives This committee continues to he steadfast and progressive in its commitment 
to supporting programs that, will improve the education and training opportunities 
of all our citizens, from pre-school to adult and higher education, and for this the 
Nation owes you its appreciation. 

The issue before the committee, the reform and expansion of our school-to-work 
transition system is one that is of great concern to our members. We are appre- 
ciative that the members of this committee and the administration have recognized 
the need for greater federal attention to support students' learning for and move- 
menl into meaningful, high-skill, high-wage careers. We arc grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to present our \iews on S. Idol, the School To-Work Opportunities Act of 

Mr. Chairman, AFT supports the wince pi and many of the provisions of S. 1361. 
This legislation can make significant si rules in addressing at least two important 
issues, first of ho* lust to prepare the next generations of workers fur k changing 
economy and, second, how best to ease the long and unstructured paths that our 
voulh currently take m their search for meaningful jobs and careers. 

First, the restructuring uf the U.S. economy to increase its international competi- 
tiveness is resulting in the loss of low-skill, low-wage jobs, the reorganisation and 
upgrading o! tasks that workers perform, and continual changes in t v ie technology 
that workers must um\ These changes f*iinl to an increasing need for entry level 
workers who possess mure complex academic and occupational skills, higher-order 
thinking, reasoning aod problem solving skills, greater flexibility to adapt to chang- 
ing tasks and tec lniol..gies t and the ability to benefit from continual lo, lining, both 
on the job and in forni.il sellings, such as postsecondary institutions. Those skills 
that we have traditionally thought of as "pui.-lv academic," are becoming incrcas- 
inglv crucial to work pi. no perfoi niaiice and productivity. 

Mr. Chairman. although these trends are visible, the rate of change in work 
plain s is not nearly wh.d it ought to lx\ Fducalion and training reform alone will 
not be sufficient. We most »U) make a national commit merit to full employment 
slralcgics, coupled with approaches thut will encourage greater numbers ol employ- 
e?s to provide high skill jobs, the nied for these additional strategies, however, 
should in no wav limit our movement toward reform that prepares students for pro- 
ductive work. When greater numbers of these jobs are available, our education and 
training system must be pn pared to send students who can moei their skill de- 
mands. This will nie.m preparing all students for immediate employnient and for 
further education and training. 

The second, but related problem that this legislation can address has to do with 
easing our voung people's paths to productive employment. You sec, while the prob- 
lem of actually getting j..bs is a real one for a minority of our youth, for most, it 
is not the roost siguilV ml pixihk m. Recent studies indicate that the vast majority 
of our "Indents are employed during their high school careers. The problem is Unit 
their employment during 'high school and for a full decade abler high school tends 
to be in low-skill, (lead rod |« bs They move from one low skill job to another until 
their mid-tolntc twenties All vonlh need some opportunities to explore career op- 
tions, but for most this di-» .i le long period is an unstable one, in which they never 
real i /.e their potential to In- folly productive citizens. This situation is an intolerably 
wasteful one for these individuals and for our national economy. One of the greatest 
contributions thut the sthn.d to-work opportunities act of HH»3 can make i« to short- 
en the duiHtion that v pen pie spend searching, unsuccessfully, lor genuine ca- 
reer opportunities Ail of our major economic competitors have such systems in 
place, and this legislation can begin our movement Inward it national system 

I'll" re is nothing nuue crucial m this legislation than its intent to advance reform 
of public- ediKiiliou by supporting school luwoik systems that would ueet the goals 
of prc paiing vonlh l«n c.netr palhs in high -skill, high- wage jobs and increasing their 
opportunities lor uion< mole wotk. and further Irmning and education Therefore, we 
Mmnglv support S 1 : . ■ . I pn.wioiis Unit tie school-to woik programs to the national 
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goals adopted by each state and the high academics associated with those goals. Re- 
quiring that students in school -to -work programs meet the same high academic 
standards — tied to meaningful assessments — as those required under the Goals 
2000 legislation is an important component of S. 1361. However, these provisions 
should be strengthened by requiring that the work -based component be planned and 
coordinated to deliver the same hitfh standards. The work-based component should 
build upon, reinforce and support high academic and occupational skills taught in 
schools. 

Consider a student enrolled in first year algebra, a gateway course for admission 
to a four year college and to many emerging technical iobs. Our student is placed 
in a work placement for, say 1 and V2 days per week, but this placement only re- 
quires fifth grade arithmetic skills. Such a placement will not build upon mathe- 
matics being taught in school, and, in fact, will likely reduce the time that our stu- 
dent will spend mastering higher level math. Schools' efforts to teach will be frus- 
trated, students will have limited time to study and master content and skills need- 
ed for real jobs and further education, and communities will view the school -to-work 
program as yet another low-skill educational track, disguised as innovation and re- 
form, little parent and community support can be expected for such a program. 
Therefore, we recommend that the work -based component include a program of job 
training and experiences that are coordinated with learning in the school-based 
component, and that are consistent with the challenging standards established by 
states for students under the Goals 2000: Educate America Act. This requirement 
will encourage state and local programs to seek employer partners who will provide 
work placements that arc educationally meaningful, instead jf make-work j'ods that 
exploit students. 

We suggest three additional provisions to assure that programs identify job place- 
ments that arc educationally meaningful. First, priority should be given to employer 
partners who have or are moving toward creating high skill workplaces. Second, 
where such placements are in short supply, the legislation should support schools 
to develop high-skill, school-based enterprises that simulate work place tasks and 
that are well articulated with academic programs. Third, the legislation should re- 
quire that state and local labor market analyses be conducted and used to deter- 
mine placements. Currently the legislation permits this activity, but we see it as 
an important requirement. 

Publicly funded school-to-work opportunity systems should send a clear message 
tc students that hard work in school toward attaining high standards is important 
to their futures, nothing in the legislation should entice students to drop out of 
school and public funding should not be used to support unregulated private schools, 
therefore, we recommend that the legislation require that, in programs designed for 
in-school students, occupational skill certificates be developed through cooperation 
between schools and industries utilizing those skills. Cooperating employers would 
work wilh schools to assure the validity of the skills attained and schools would cer- 
tify the academic content of courses taken by students. This strategy would encour- 
age schools and employers to develop the kind of school/work placement coordination 
discussed earlier, a T \d foster greater collaboration around certifying student achieve- 
ment. 

Now I would like to turn to ways that the legislation can better support the needs 
of local schools and staff who will be responsible for delivering the educational pro- 
rams, past experience indicates that education reform efforts will have limited and 
isappointing results unless staff responsible for delivering education to students 
are included in the planning, as well as the implementation of programs. The edu- 
cation reform movement begun in the early 1980's yielded disappointing results, in 
part, because we relied primarily on top-down federal and state mandates to 
schools. Lack of clear standards, curriculum frameworks and staff development pro- 
grams left school staff unsure about what was expected of them and how they were 
to reach mandated goals. Further, too often planning and implementation proceeded 
without frank dialogue with teachers about how the day-to-day realities of life in 
their schools would affect reform efforts We ncd not and must not re-live these 
mistakes in the reform of school-to-work programs. There are no better resources 
f \ planning the kinds of programs called for in S. 1361 than teachers. We rec- 
ommend that the legislation require that teachers be members of state development 
and implementation teams and of local partnership entities. 

Considerable curriculum and staff development for both school and work-based 
staff will be crucial to successful implementation of the programs envisioned in the 
legislation. Academic and vocational teachers, counselors, para professionals, post- 
secondary instructors, and work-place personnel must plan how to deliver coordi- 
nated instructional programs — a very new experience for most of these staff. As the 
legislation's funding for development and implementation is short-term and trail si- 
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tional, these activities must begin quickly. Curriculum and instructional develop- 
ment planning should be required uses of funds for state development and imple- 
mentation grants and for grants to local partnerships. Further, federal technical as- 
sistance funds shouid be used to support curriculum and instructional development 
activities. These funds should supplement the training activities provided for in the 
connecting activities component, 

The connecting activities component of the program is central to the program's 
success. Currently many schools and employers are unable to carry out these activi- 
ties, and may decide to contract out these services. This should be permissible dur- 
ing the early stages of program development. However, as these activities are 
central to program operation, it is important that the institutions that will be ulti- 
mately accountable for delivering programs to youth be responsible for them. States 
and local entities should be encouraged to have school/busines3 partnerships conduct 
these activities, legislation can be flexible in permitting either schools or ousinesses 
to have primary responsibility for these functions (e.g. the fiduciary agent). By the 
third year of implementation, we recommend that schools and workplaces—in joint 
partnership— be fully responsible for the connecting activities component. States 
should identify how these functions will continue to be funded when their imple- 
mentation grants end. 

Mr. Chairman, we applaud the legislation's provisions that provide direct funding 
to local districts that are prepared to implement programs, and the special attention 
10 j P9 vcrt y districts. We ask that eligible districts for these funds include large 
and small school system .tnd be geographically dispersed across the nation. 

Finally, I would like v ■ commend the S. 1361 provisions that protect the rights 
of both students and existing workers in programs receiving these funds, specifi- 
cally, I refer to the safeguards that prohibit displacement of any currently employed 
workers or reduction in their hours of overtime work, wages or employment benefits, 
and ensure the inU-grity of existing contracts for services or collective bargaining 
agreements, as well as the applicability of health, safety and civil rights laws. 

Mr. Chairman, I again thank you for this opportunity to provide input into S. 
1361. The American Federation of Teachers stands ready to support you in your ef- 
forts to strengthen and pass this much-needed legislation. Please feel free to call 
on us. If there are questions that you have of me, I will be happy to respond. 

i'KKl'AKKf) STATKMKNT OK W, TllO.MAS MUSSKR 

j 0 ?^ mornin tf ladies and gentlemen of the Senate Subcommittee on Employment 
and l>roduetivity. Id like to express my thanks for allowing me to testify before you 
today in regard to S, 1361— School-To-Work Opportunities Act of 1993. 

My name is W. Thomas Musser, CKO and owner of tri-M Corp. of Kennett 
Square, FA. tri-M was founded in 1964 and provides multiple services in the elec- 
trical trades to the industrial and heavy commercial business sectors. These services 
include electrical construction, building automation systems, electrical engineering 
and power systems analysis and telecommunications. The company employs 250 
people with a revenue of $25 million per year. tri-M is headquartered in Kennett 
Square, PA with offices in Myersville, Ml), and Allentown, FA. 

In February of 1990, our company formed an educational partnership with our 
local school, Kennett Consolidated School District (KCSD), and tri-M Corp. The 
partnership's mission is: To encourage and foster communication, cooperation and 
a positive sharing of resources between KCSi) and tri-M Corp, in order to provide 
a training program that will give students entrv level skills for the electrics trades. 

W ith this being our mission, we developed three objectives. 

1. To educate and vocationally train interested and motivated noncollcgc bound 
students in the various aspects of the electrical trades and related activities. 

2. To bring the participating students to skills and knowledge levels of a first year 
apprentice electrician thcrehy enhancing their earning potential upon graduation 
from high school. 

3. To provide a poo! of qualified entry level potential employees for electrical 
trades. 

In accordance with the mission statement and objectives, the partnership is well 
into its forutli successful academic year. The partnership lins graduated 31 students 
witli- 9 attending 4-year college program; 5 attending 2- war program in electrical 
& electronics; 1 in the Navy; ] in the Army; 1 working for a local electrical utility; 
and 3 working as electricians. 

This educational partnership has been beneficial for K('Sl), tri-M Corp. and most 
importunity, the students and the community. One of the most positive outcomes 
of the program is the students will have acquired skills which will qualify them for 
potential employment in the electrical trades ssiih a higher earning capacity while 
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the community will benefit from the increased number of skilled workers in the 10b 
market thereby reducing potential unemployment and personnel shortages within 
the electrical trades in our local area. 

Pkkpakkd Statkmknt of Carolyn Post ash Kiksvkn DAvmsos 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. My mime is Carolyn Post. I am 
pleased to be here with my daughter, Kirsten Davidson, U) testify on the importance 
of including people with disabilities in the School to Work Opportunity Act. 
Kirsten has been blind and seriously learning disabled suae birth but successfully 
transitioned from school to work last January as a result of coll alio rati vc Pl» nnin H 
involving her, our family, the school and the employer community, hirsten will tell 
you about herself and her job. . , 

Good morning. Ny name is Kirsten Davidson. I am 22 years old. Ust year 1 grad- 
uated from Rock Terrace High School in Rockvilie. Now I w oik for the edcral gov 
emment. I work at the Consumer Induct Safely Commission. My job title is Ollice 
Aide I open all the mail, and staple the mail to the envelopes. I do labeling filing 
sealing and hole punching. 1 go to work every day. I like m> job a whole lot. And 
1 like the people I work with. , 

I started my job before I graduated from high school. I did not want to sit at home 
aRer I finished school. A job coach and my vision teat her worked with me and 
helped me learn how u> do the work for mv job. By the tune I graduated last J ami 
ary 1 knew how to do mv job and didn't need any more help. So when I graduated 
1 could just keep mv job."l was so happy because f want to worn and get a paycheck. 

As Office Aide to the Freedom of Information Division of the C onsumer I rodurl 
Safety Commission, Kirsten is fulfilling the requirements ol a real job in a demand- 
ing environment. She uorks along side everyone else in a fullv inclusive seating. 

before transition planning begun. Kirstm made it clear to all of us that she did 
not want to be sheltered away. She wanted to contnbote Kirsten and i were con- 
cerned because we knew that "after graduation manv suments with disabilities were 
Milling at home unemployed while others *enl to shell end environments. When she 
was about 1» I reached out to the school Ir.u.sitimi coordinator to begin the transi- 
tion planning process. Kirsten was fully involved. An n^e.av that w »rkH w,th thfl 
school transition coordinator to bridge the gap U-lwcon s. ■««,.,! and the world :if work 
located the job at the Consumer Product S .f.-lv Conmos.ua, 1 la v wen- wry careU.l 
in finding a job that she wanted and that m >!che-i h.;r sh!U w ,ih the neids of he 
emplover Although Kirsten began working with a job o.;uh while she was still u. 
school', it didn't take long to move to natural support, in the oil ice Accommodations 
were made with special equipment designed and made by the job coach to cnahle 
her to perform her tasks. It has been a real team efiort from the very beginning. 

Kinten works today localise of collaborative planning, cuocaliona emphasis on 
employment preparation and the beh-f that irrespective of d.,abiiil\ she can he. and 
m a coolnbuting member of the workluiee. Without Uie o; p..;,inmlu;s and Mimmrt 
provided through the transition experiences. Kirsten m.M lertainiY would have 
graduated into nothing, or ha\e been forced i:,to h nv.rc *nr,yated employment sit 
nation CllimateU, *e all know thai these oilier opli'.ns base a high price tag not 
only in terms of lost human potential but hi terms ol tax d.doirs 

too often young p.-upW with challenging disabilities aie wr-tten c.lT t hrongh auto- 
matic assumptions that they cannot p.-rlurm. Kirsh n »< jmng proof that docs ru»t 
need to be the can*.. Kvcrv student with a cii^ ihdity should has.- the advantages and 
experiences nece**«arv to make the kind c.f seamless tran^le n that was po^ihle j .r 
Kirsten The lepslal'mn tins Committee is d-wlopu;,- wi:l h. ip many voung people 
across the country -both with and wiiln. til di .dnhln-s „, h ,cvc this goM. 

We are thrilld! to s<-e that the Cungr^s r« cogni/.-d strnK-nU with debilities as 
one part of a largei student population, as e\,denccd -e el. ..t,y m the education re 

form legislation . , , i , 

We commend thi« Subcommittee for following soil and e M n ,|lv including studeols 
with disabilities in lids school to work trans.iam U ( :isl.-.i rai It ih m.K IHn.ogh n 
strong slatemenl ol intent that "all stioU-uN' does indeed moan AM., that h»u 
(Units with disabilities can l>e assured thai lluy will not be t m luded 
Thank you (or the opportunity to addn ss the C«nn:n«Uee. 

PllKPAKKD Sl'Al KMKNT «»K l>A\m U .Io||\-:iiN 

Mr Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my nana m J ) ^" l . K ' l, i , ! ,Msl, 'i 
| finiim iaU- this opportunity to address the suUomunU.-e en hehall ol youth with 
disabilities regarding the SJ,.,,!- loAVorkOpnorlumlv At U.I I am llu- I . rector 

of the National Tro.s.tmn Network of the Intitule on t ..umnmitv Integiahon at 
the Uimnsitv of Mima sola. In ibis capai.iy. I dnvii it pine, am that i« providing 
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technical assistance and evaluation services to state education and vocational reha- 
bilitation agencies in 30 states currently implementing five year systems change 
projects. The specific purpose of these projects is to improve state-level policies and 
programs to ensure that youth with disabilities successfully make the transition 
from school to postsecondary education, work, and community living. This initiative 
is funded by the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Special Education and Re- 
habilitative Services (OSERS). Over the past 18 years, I have been involved in a 
wide range of federal, state, and local initiatives, all of which have been focused on 
the school-to-work concerns of young people with disabilities and their families. 
While I am testifying today in my professional capacity, I would also like to add 
that as the primary guardian of my brother who is an individual with severe devel- 
opmental disabilities, I have experienced the issues from a personal perspective. 

Before I speak to the specific implications of the Act for young people with disabil- 
ities, I'd like to make a couple of general comments and observations. First, we have 
realized that when school and community service professionals work together with 
young people and family members remarkable results can be achieved following 
high school For far too many youth with disabilities, however, the pathway to 
adulthood is difficult. 

Findings from recent studies on the postschool outcomes and community adjust- 
ment of young adults with disabilities clearly illustrate the distance we still must 
go. The single largest and perhaps most important study was recently commissioned 
by the Office of Special Education Programs of the U.S. Department of Education. 
The study referred to as the National Longitudinal Transition Study was under- 
taken by Stanford Research Institutes of California beginning in 1985 and will be 
completed by the end of 1993. Information was gathered on more than 8,000 former 
special education students from 300 school districts nationwide. The study essen- 
tially asked the basic question: "How well do students with disabilities fare follow- 
ing high school?" While the findings of this study were many, I will limit my com- 
ments to only a couple that relate directly to my concerns here today. Briefly, what 
did they findf 

First, 36% of all youth with disabilities served under publicly mandated spe- 
cial education services dropped out. On average nationally, this represents a 
higher dropout rate than for any other group of young people. 

Second, the study found low levels of postsecondary vocational school partici- 
pation among young adults with disabilities. Fewer than 17% of these individ- 
uals had gained access to postsecondary vocational programs three to five years 
after the time of high school completion. We also have no available information 
on the numbers of these students who enrolled and then went on to successfully 
complete their postsecondary programs and enter employment. 

Third, approximately 43% of youth with disabilities remained unemployed 
three to five years following high school. Of those who are employed, many work 
only part-time, are receiving low wages, and the vast majority are not receiving 
medical insurance coverage or other fringe benefits through their employers. 

Finally, for far too many, this transition from school nas meant sitting idly 
at home, dependent on family members for support long into adulthood. This 
is particularly problematic for individuals with severe disabilities who often ex- 
perience extended periods of time on waiting lists for community services. 

These findings have been replicated in other studies in states such as Vermont, 
Minnesota Oregon, Iowa, and Washington. The findings overwhelmingly illustrate 
that youth with disabilities are experiencing substantial difficulties in successfully 
completing their high school programs, accessing postsecondary education programs, 
and entering meaningful employment. There are also a couple of specific points I 
would like to make regarding the Act itself and its implications for youth with dis- 
abilities. 

Second, as a nation, we are now in the midst of re-assessing our educational sys- 
tems for all students. The extent to which all American youth complete their high 
school programs with the skills and competencies necessary to successfully compete 
in the workplace has been a high priority in deliberations among policy makers, pro- 
fessionals, employers, and parents alike. As these discussions continue, it is of criti- 
cal importance to include students with disabilities in our nationwide effort to pro- 
mote systemic educational reform. We have learned some important lessons in re- 
cent years. In far too many school districts around the country, two separate edu- 
cational systems have developed with little or no coordination — one system for regu- 
lar or general education ana a separate and distinct system for special education. 
This isolation and lack of coordination has diminished opportunities for youth with 
disabilities to successfully participate in a variety of important school-to-work pro- 
grams. The School -to- Work Opportunities Act offers a national school -to -work policy 
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that embraces and includes all American youth. The intent to include students with 
disabilities in the full benefits of this Act is clearly understood, acknowledged and 
appreciated. 

Third, it is important to acknowledge that concern over the school-to-work transi- 
tion of youth with disabilities has been a major policy initiative and high priority 
within the U.S. Department of Education and state education agenciee across the 
nation since 1983. This initiative was recently strengthened when specific (school- 
to-work) transition service requirements were added to Part B of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act of 1990. The past 10 years can best be characterized 
as a period of research, demonstration, and experimentation in the search for the 
most effective methods for assisting youth with disabilities and their families in 
making the transition from school. So, what have we learned? 

We have learned that young people with disabilities, including individuals 
with severe disabilities can and increasingly do successfully participate in post- 
secondary education programs, empic; Tient, and all other aspects of community 
living. 

In Ames, Iowa, Peggy G., an individual with severe disabilities, graduated 
from high school six years ago. Since this time she has worked two part-time 
jobs. She divides her work schedule between a local curio shop and Target, a 
national discount store. I>ast year she was selected as one of Target's five na- 
tional employees of the year. Peggy lives in her own apartment, with help from 
a local community service agency. She has even found time to learn to play the 
guitar and participate in an adult literacy program sponsored by her town's li- 
brary. 

We have learned that paiinerships between educators, rehabilitation and 
human service professionals, students and family members, and employers are 
all necessary to make this happen. 

In suburban Chicago, Illinois, the Transition Resource Agency Counc.l 
(TRAC) share information and pool agency resources to assist young people with 
disabilities in securing employment, living independently, and participating in 
their community. TRAC is an interagency group composed of nearly a dozen dif- 
ferent school and community service agencies. Employers are also members of 
TRAC. This program recently received national recognition as an exemplary 
model of community-level partnerships for transition. 

We have learned that the principles of self determination, individual and fam- 
ily empowerment, and personal choice are powerful vehicles through which 
human potential is reached. 

Tony S., a 23-year old young man with multiple disabilities and limited com- 
munication skills, had been terminated from three jobs because of his "challeng- 
ing" behavior. Afler much discussion, staff implemented a program through 
which Tony was brought to several worksites to observe, ana was then given 
a choice as to where he wanted to work. Tony has been employed at his "cho- 
sen" job for over three years now and is described as a model employee. 

We have learned that special education, as a national program, cannot re- 
main in isolation of the general education system if it is to succeed in guaran- 
teeing young people with disabilities secure futures following high school. 

In rural Rock ford, Minnesota, Mike J., a young man with a severe disability, 
is participating in a regular vocational education program in welding. This was 
made possible occause M ike's special education teacher has developed a cooper- 
ative relationship and individual plan with the welding instructor. Mike plans 
to graduate and go on to a postsecondary vocational training program in weld- 
ing and auto-body. The individual strategies and supports developed for Mike 
at his high school will be shared with his postsecondary instructors. 

Wc have also learned that we have a long way yet to go. 

Study after study has shown that students with disabilities need a sound 
foundation of high school preparation and support during the transition from 
school. The school-based and work-based learning programs included in the Act 
are essential to the development of this foundation for all students. 

These points serve as the basis of my recommendations. There are four aspects 
of the law I would like to comment on today. 

/. important Use of the Term "All Students" 

The Act clearly defines "all students" to include students with disabilities. It is 
important that the terms "all students" and "all youth" be consistently incorporated 
throughout the Act, to ensure that students with disabilities and others to be af- 
fected by the legislation are given full consideration by state and local planners. We 
know from experience that the exclusion of youth with disabilities from earlier 
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"school -to-work* programs has not resulted from a lack of Congressional intent, hut 
rather because the statutory language was not sufficiently clear so as to provide in- 
disputable guidance to state and local administrative authorities to grant individ- 
uals with disabilities equal access to these programs. There is now an opportunity 
to strengthen the statutory language and ensure that youth with disabilities are, 
without question, considered as future participants of progrums that will be imple- 
mented under this Act. It is also important that language be contained in the bill 
to make it clear that youth with disabilities includes students with the full range 
of disabilities. 

//. Relationship of the Act to IDEA 

It is imoortant to acknowledge that the Act is fully consistent with and com- 
plements the spirit and intent of Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act of 1990. The participation of youth with disabilities in various programs 
of this Act should be guided by and consistent with the already established (school- 
to-work), transition service requirements of the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act (IDEA) of 1990. IDEA establishes specific requirements and an appro- 
priate mechanism for planning and making decisions regarding the participation of 
youth with disabilities in various programs identified within the School -to- Work Op- 
portunity Act of 1993. IDEA specifies that the individualized education program 
(I EI 5 ) for each student, beginning no later then age 16 (and at a younger age, if de- 
termined appropriate) must include a statement of transition services to be provided 
and a statement of the school's and other participating agency's responsibilities 
when providing these services before the student leaves the school setting. The de- 
termination of appropriate transition services must be based on the individual stu- 
dent's needs, choices, and preferences. IDEA defines "transition services" to "include 
instruction, community experiences, the development of postschool and adult living 
objectives, and if ^appropriate, acquisition of daily living skills and functional voca- 
tional evaluation." These are the types of programs and services currently proposed 
in the school -to-work bill. It is important that a statement giving full reference to 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act and its transition service require- 
ments be included in the legislation. This will help to ensure that states and local- 
ities designing and implementing programs under the School -to-Work Opportunity 
Act involve students in a manner consistent with the intent and provisions of IDEA. 
///. Work- Based learning Component 

"Paid work experience" is one of the requirements of the work -based learning com- 
ponent. The terms "work" and "employment" as used in this bill should include sup- 
ported employment (as defined in Title I, Part Vl-C of the Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1986). Since 1986, supported employment has been successfully 
used as a means of providing individuals with disabilities, including individuals 
with severe disabilities, meaningful paid employment opportunities. 

"Instruction in general workplace competencies" is also one of the requirements 
of the work-based learning component. It is important that the notion of what con- 
stitutes "general workplace competencies" include not only job specific skills devel- 
opment, but also the development of independent living, social, and other skills re- 
lated lo successful workforce participation. Research has shown that individuals 
with disabilities often experience employment difficulties due to a lack of personal 
and interpersonal skills that enable them to successfully interact with co-workers 
and respond to everyday job demands and expectations. 

The use of "Workplace mentors" is an important contribution of the Act. It would 
be helpful to expand the current definition of "Workplace mentor" to include in addi- 
tion to an employee of the workplace, other individuals aporoved by the employer 
who also possess the skills and knowledge to facilitate student learning at the work 
site. Such individuals include job coaches, work study coordinators, special edu- 
cators, vocational rehabilitation professionals, and others who provide specialized 
training and support to students with disabilities. This type of support is readily 
acknowledged by employers as an effective means of ensuring that students with 
disabilities learn and acquire job skills. 

IV. School Based learning Component 

The first requirement in the school -based learning component addresses "career 
exploration and counseling." This is clearly an important aspect of the program for 
all students. Students with disabilities, however, many times require special assist- 
ance in making informed decisions regarding their future careers. In regard to this, 
it is important that counselors and other school staff assisting the student and the 
students family be familiar wi(h the full ranjje of assistive technology devices, envi- 
ronmental accommodations, job accommodations, and other types of support that 
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are needed by individuals with disabilities to fully participate in school and commu- 
nity based learning situations^ 

A second aspect of the school-based learning component will require "regularly 
scheduled evaluations to identify academic strengths and weaknesses of 
students . . . For youth with disabilities it is important that appropriate assess- 
ments be used that allow for accommodations in materials and procedures. Opportu- 
nities to participate in programs have, in the past, been sometimes denied wnen a 
student has been unable to pass a minimal competency test for which accommoda- 
tions in assessment procedures were not allowed. Part B of the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act identifies specific procedures and assurances that should 
p.. /ide adequate guidance to state and local administrative authorities regarding 
this matter. 

It is also important, and certainly implied throughout the Act. that individuals 
with disabilities, family members, and organizations representing these individuals 
will be included and have the opportunity to provide input to state and local agen- 
cies as programs identified within this Act arc developed and implemented. Their 
direct involvement and participation is critically needed to ensure that this public 
policy, as intended, results in an inclusive national program that extends full oppor- 
tunities and benefits to youth with disabilities. We've come a long way in ensuring 
that individuals with disabilities throughout the nation achieve meaningful and pro- 
ductive lives following their high school experience. The School -to- Work Opportunity 
Act of 1993 is yet another important step in that direction. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the Subcommittee for this opportunity to address you today. 

Prepared Statement ok Donna Milgkam 

Good Morning Mr. Chairman and members of the I>abor and Human Resources 
Subcommittee. 1 am Donna Milgram, Director of the NontradiUonal Employment 
Training Project of Wider Oppoitunities for Women (WOW), WOW is a national 
women's employment organization rej esenting 500 training and employment orga- 
nizations in all 50 states. WOW is ai o a member of the Coalition on Women and 
Job Training, which is comprised of 27 organizations working to ensure that employ- 
ment and training policies support girls and women and lead to their economic self- 
sufficiency. 

On behalf of the Coalition I am presenting you with the Coalition's position paper 
on the School-to-Work Opportunities Act which discusses broad recommendations on 
program content and administration and is appended to my testimony. This morn- 
ing I will direct my comments to how girls are served which crosses both content 
and administration. 

The Coalition on Women and Job Training commends the Administration and the 
Labor and Human Resources Committee for their e (Torts to create a comprehensive 
school -to-work transition model. We are here today because those of us working on 
education and employment issues know that our young people who are not going 
on to college are in urgent need of our assistance in making the transition from high 
school to the workforce. 

Girls not going to college need our help most of all. According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 31% of girls receiving high school diplomas in 1992 did not partici- 
pate in the labor force, compared to 15% percent of boys graduating in 1992, Among 
nigh school drop outs, the numbers are even more startling; 44%, or nearly half, of 
girls without a high school diploma are unemployed as compared to 35% of boys. 1 

Of those girls and boys who have graduated from high school, and do progress 
to employment, there is tremendous disparity in the occupational fields that they 
work in and in the wages they earn. Young women are clustered in sales, service, 
administrative and clerical support occupations, while young men arc clustered in 
trade and industry occupations. 

Even in the 1990s, most young women graduating from high school and going 
straight into the workforce can expect to take home paychecks that arc 25% smaller 
than theii male counterparts. Thirty percent of young women are employed in ad- 
ministrative support occupations, with an average female wage of $364 per week. 
Another 22% of young women are employed in sales occupations, with an average 
female wage of $313 per week. In contrast, 39% of young men arc employed as oper- 
ators, fabricators and laborers with an average male wage of $393 per week and 
20% of young men are employed in precision production, craft and repair occupa- 
tions, which pay an average male wage of $503 per week. In summary, about half 
of young women work in jobs that pay an overall average wage of $338 per week, 



• Source: October 1992 as Current Population Survey, Hurcmi of Labor SUUiHticH 
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while almost 60% of young men work in jobs that pay an overall wage of $448 per 
week— a $109 wage differential. 2 

OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS OF EMPLOYEO HIGH SCHOOL GRAOUATES, 
16 TO 24 YEARS OF AGE. MOT ENROLLED IN SCHOOL. BY SEX 
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Why are young women graduating from high school earning wages so much lower 
than young men? Data on vocational education and apprenticeship training provides 
us with at least a partial explanation. Girls arc being trained for different jobs than 
bovs In 1987, girls in high school were by far best represented in vocational edu- 
cation courses that taught clerical skills while boys were .greatest in number in 
trade and industry courses. 3 With regard to apprenticeship, a 1992 General Ac- 
counting Office Report shows women as only 6.5% of all apprentices (n = 18,784) 
and highly represented in apprenticeships such as Cosmetology (90%) which pays 
an average wage of $247 per week. Girls are under represented in apprenticeships 
?n trades such is car repairer (0.5%), which has an average wage of $717 per week.* 
Clearly there is a relationship between the vocationa and apprenticeship training 
that prls receive and the low paying jobs in which they are ultimately employed, 
when thev are employed at all. . , . , 

Will the Administrations School-to-Work Opportunities Act prepare girls Tor the 
high-tech, high skilled and high paying jobs that characterize our changing labor 
market? Or will girls continue tc be trained in only low paying clerical, sales and 
service fields? This summer Wider Opportunities for Women sought to answer these 
questions by collecting sex segregated data on 15 School-to-Work Transition dem- 
onstration sites overseen by the O.S. Department of Labor and. Jobs for the Future. 
It was our understanding that the Administration's School-to-Work bill .would 1 buiW 
uoon and advance existing youth apprenticeship and School-to-Work programs, so 
we wanted to see how some of the Department's own demonstration sites were doing 

Wi TheXrt attoched g af the end of this testimony on the Representation iof Boys and 
Girls in School-to- Work Transition Demonstration Sites represents WOW s findings. 

As you can see, there are no girls at all in three, of the 14 demonstration sjtes 
and only one or two girls in three other sites. Thus six of the 14 regular demonstra- 
tion sites h,;v e either none or very few girls. Across the 14 demonstration sites we 
see that overall there are fewer girls than W they are only 42% of the site partici- 
pants. Most revealing however is that 90% of the girls are clustered in the last live 
demonstration sites on the chart: note the occupational areas-the majority of the 
girls arc in the allied health careers, teaching and education graphic arts. oir.ee 
technology and manufacturing technology-most of which are traditionally female. 

2 Source- Unpublinhed tabulations from Oct.*er 92 Current Population Survey Bureau o( 
1 alw SUtinU™ Based on 7 to 8 your time frame Tor 16 to 24 year old lu^h schoo graduates. 
Xirce: "vSattoSal Education in the United State: 1969-1990," Nauonal Center Tor Kdu- 

"""^u^-tp^rentircBhip Training: Administration. Use, and Equal Opportunity," General Ac- 
counting Office. 
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While the last four sites appear to have a greater belance between the number 
of girls und boys in them, WOw found that occupational segregation by sex existed 
within at least two of these programs. In Project ProTech 29% of female graduates 
entered a nursing track, while no males did so. In the Kalamazoo program, 72% of 
the girls doing externships are on nursing tracks; none of the boys are. Across these 
programs, boys have trained for high tech occupations such as bio-medical techni- 
cian, computer science, radiology and cardiovascular services. We do not know if 
similar sex segregation exists in the Pasadena or Cornell programs because we were 
unable to obtain the occupational data by sex from these sites where it is not col- 
lected in this form. 

The pie chart before you shows the number of girls being trained for nontradi- 
tional skills across all 15 demonstration sites, including the demonstration site fo- 
cusing on girls In nontraditional skill areas. Nontraditional occupations for females 
are jobs in which less than 25% of the workforce is female. Since women are con- 
centrated in 20 of 440 broad occupational classifications, the majority of jobs are 
nontraditional for females. As ycu can see, only 16%, or 41, girls are in nontradi- 
tional skills training; half, or 20, of these are in the nontraditional site. Fifty-five 
percent of the girls are in traditional occupations and 29% of the girls are In an 
unknown category— WOW was unable to obtain data that would allow us to classify 
this group. 

What are some of the reasons that girls are not in more of the high-tech or skilled 
trade demonstration sites? WOW asked an administrator of one of the nontradi- 
tional programs that had no young women what efTorts were made to recruit them, 
and he said, "Since this work is associated with being dirty, girls generally aren't 
interested." WOW thinks it is unlikely that geU'ng dirty is a barrier to skills train- 
ing for most girls; at least 13 girls in the sites are doing nursing externships where 
they are required to change bedpans and bethe patients, certainly very dirty work. 
It is more likely that the barrier is that these girls have had limited career counsel- 
ing and female role models for nontraditional fields. In addition, it is our belief that 
limited proactive recruitment of girls for more nontraditional options was included 
in the program design. I sit on the Montgomery County, Maryland Private Industry 
Council Board, and in Julv we heard a presentation on Montgomery College's 
Skilled Worker Emeritus Program, which is designed to attract youth into the 
skilled trades by sending outstanding skilled workers into area high schools as am- 
bassadors of the trades. It is an excellent cutting edge program in all ways but 
one— it has failed to attract girls. This could be related to the fact that only one 
of the 15 Emerti is a woman. Montgomery College is now working actively to rem- 
edy this. 

We know that the technology to train women in nontraditional skills trade areas 
exists because the Department of Labor's Manufacturing Technology Partnership 
site in Flint, Michigan has done so successfully. As mentioned earlier, 20 women 
in that site are being trained in automotive technology to prepare them for the Gen- 
eral Motors and United Auto Workers Apprenticeship. What makes this site dif- 
ferent than the others? It specifically focused on training girls for nontraditional 
skills and includes necessary program elements such as proactive recruitment, fe- 
male mentors, and career Information. WOW's experience in our six nontraditional 
demonstration sites for adults in Job Training Partnership Act programs indicates 
that other necessary program elements for training women in nontraditional jobs in- 
clude nonbiased assessment, survival skills, training for vocational counselors and 
instructors and preparation of employers and unions to successfully integrate 
women into male-dominated worksites. WOW also recommends that workshops for 
parents be included when training girls for nontraditional jobs. 

Are these nontraditional program elements a service delivery issue or a legislative 
issue? It has been WOW's experience that they are both. Girls will be trained for 
nontraditional jobs only if these program elements arc spelled out in the legislation, 
and the Departments of Labor and Education oversee a strong implementation of 
these provisions. In December of 1991 the Nontraditional Employment for Women 
(NEW) Act was signed into law, which requires Private Industry Councils and states 
to set goals for training women in nontraditional jobs through the Job Training 
Partnership Act. The Mvate Industry Councils and states must develop a plan to 
do so, collect data by sex, race, age and occupation, and report on their progress reg- 
ularly. Since the passage of the law, in less than two years, WOW has seen exten- 
sive proactive efforts by the JTPA system to train women for nontraditional jobs. 
Workshops on nontraditional training are now a regular part of national and state 
job training conferences. Our network members in most of our states report that the 
JTPA system now regard their community -based organizations as a resource for 
training women for nontraditional jobs. 
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WOW and our network members had made the case for training women in these 
iobs prior to the passage of the Nontraditionai Employment for Women UN bW) Act, 
but quite frankly we were unsuccessful. Everyone said it was a good idea but no 
one actually wanted to do it. WOW and the Coalition on Women and Job Training 
is now concerned that unless the Administration's School-to-Work Opportunities leg- 
islation contains similar provisions to the Nontraditionai Employment for Women 
Act, spelling out the program elements necessary for nontraditionai training and re- 
quires data collection, the setting of goals and reporting, girls will be left out oi the 
high-tech, high skilled, high paying lobs of the future and once again will be rel- 
egated to the bottom of the labor market. # 

Since many girls in school are also teen parents it is important that both school- 
based and work-based programs provide supportive services— especially cnildcare. 

WOW and the Coalition on Women and Job Training developed boilerplate provi- 
sions on nontraditionai employment and girls in March of 1993 that could be easily 
inserted into the School-to-Work Opportunities bill. The Coalition recommends that 
these provisions be offered as amendments to the bill. We would be happy to assist 
the Senate and the Administration in this process and to serve as a resource 
throughout their implementation. Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of this 
committee for giving the Coalition on Women and Job Training the opportunity to 
testify on the School-to-Work Opportunities Act. 
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.EfRESENTAT ION OF ROVS AND GIRLS IN S( IIOOI. TO WORK TRANSITION DEMONSTRATION SITES* 
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COALITION ON WOMEN AND JOB TRAINING 



Comments on the SchooMo-Work Opportunities Act: 



Making Sure the Opportunities Aren't Just for Boys 



The School-to-Work Opportunities Act has the potential to greatly improve the 
learning and work opportunities for youth, However, experience has demonstrated that young 
women and girls receive little or no benefit from training programs unless these programs 
include specific components to meet their unique training and service needs. If the Act is to 
benefit girls as well as boys, it must include explicit provisions to ensure that programs meet 
the needs of girls. 

PROGRAM CONTENT 

► Sen-ice providers must receive training and technical assistance to ensure (hat they 
will provide an environment free of racial and sexual harassment, and thai 
encourages young women and girls to explore non-traditional occupations. 
Intermediary activities should include technical assistance and training for teachers, 
mentors, employers, and counselors. Their training should cover effective counseling 
and training for women in non-traditional fields, and eliminating sexual and racial 
harassment in the classroom and the workplace. Experience has demonstrated that this 
type of counseling and training rarely occurs unless specifically required, and without 
it, the end results arc lower participation and success rates for girls in male-dominated, 
higher-paying fields. 

► To make (he school*to*work system truly universal, programs must address the needs 
of all students. Program components should include equal access for all students to 
the full range of school - and work-based programs, and assurance that students will 
not be discriminated against on the basis of gender, race, ethnicity, limited English 
proficiency, disability, t^jcational disadvantage, or economic disadvantage. In 
addition, programs should be required to provide all students with the assistance they 
need, including the full range of supplementary and support services and^ 
modifications, to succeed in programs in the most integrated setting possible. Without 
these provisions, programs too often are targeted to specific groups of students and 
perpetuate tracking of girls into traditionally female, lower-paying jobs. 

► The Act must include a requirement that all young women and girls participating in 
programs receive exposure to non-traditional occupations, in an environment free 
from harassment. The Act should promote coordination with and integration of non- 
traditional training models and gender equity curriculum guides and materials which 
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arc developed through the Non-Traditional Employment for Women Act and through 
the sex equity sct«asi^cs under the Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act 

► The Act must address the lack of high-skill work-based learning and job placements 
opportunities available. Work-based learning should be defined broadly to include 
structured work experience in a variety of settings including school-based enterprises 
and community service internships. Otherwise, programs will be stymied by a lack of 
workplace settings. Program components should encourage or require programs to 
make uork experiences one of a continuum of project-oriented, experiential learning 
programs for all students, each of ^nich integrates theory and academic knowledge 
with hands-on skills and applications. 

► Provision of strong experience in and understanding of all aspects of the industry 
students ar* preparing to enter must be included in both work' and schooUbased 
leamutg components. Requiring "instruction in a variety of elements of an industry" 
leaves the door open to programs that provide girls with only technical skills and 
knowledge of safety, for instance - but not the planning, management and other 
experience that will allow them to break through the glass ceiling or to take an active 
role in a high-performance work organization. 

PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

► The use of community-based organizations (CBOs) must b* an integral part of Hie 
school-to-work service delivery strategy. In many communities, CBOs are operating 
the most effective (and often the only) programs for girls who have not been able to 
participate successfully in the secondary school system, often because of parenting 
responsibilities. 

► The Act must make clear that any request for a waiver of laws enacted to maximize 
job training opportunities for young women and girls wilt be presumptively denied. 

leal job opportunities for young women and girls will not be created if waivers are 
permitted to relieve programs of their basic obligation to address the needs of different 
populations. The legislation, at a minimum, should require programs to demonstrate 
that a waiver is necessary to accomplish the goals cf the legislation. Further, no 
waiver should be granted if that waiver would impair the rights or benefits of students, 
or would waive a statutory (as opposed to regulatory) requirement 

► Programs must be monitored and evaluated for its effectiveness in serving all groups 
of students. To accomplish this goal, the Act must require collection of data on the 
race, gander and national origin of participants to evaluate the program success rates 
for all groups. The Department of Labor must monitor and assess this data to 
determine how effectively programs serve young women and girls, especially young 
women of color, as well as other groups. 
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Prepared Statement nx Paul Weckstrin 



My name is Paul Weckstein. I am the co-airector of the Center for Law and Edu- 
cation and the director of itB Vocational Opportunity for Community and Edu- 
cational Development (VOCED) project. I am most pleased to have this opportunity 
to testify on the proposed "School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993," S. 1361. 

The Center for I^aw and Education is a nonprofit organization dedicated to ad- 
vancing the rights of low-income students to hign-<ruality education from early child- 
hood through postsecondary education. Our VOCED Project works at local, state, 
and national levels to implement the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Tech- 
nology Act, and to help low-income students and their communities redirect voca- 
tional education programs to better meet their long-term educational, social, and 
economic needs. 

A. LES90NS FROM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION REFORM AND THE PERKINS ACT 

Our efforts at making the Perkins Act work for a) x students have given us two 
very different kinds of experience directly relevant to this bill. 

On the one hand, we have had some wonderful experiences that tell us that you 
in Congress put precisely the right pieces together in the 1990 Perkins Act — pieces 
that should now oe transferred into the school- to- work bill. We have been working 
intensively in selected sites across the country— such as Chicago, Cambridge i and 
Boston, and Philadelphia. When you put academic and vocational teachers together 
and tell them 

"Your task is to come up with a way to integrate academic and vocational edu- 
cation across the entire academic curriculum in a way that gives the students strong 
understanding of and actual experience in all aspects of an industry (such as the 
health industry or the transportation industry)— not just technical and production 
skills, but also planning, finance, management, labor, community issues, underlying 
principles of technology, and health, safety, and environmental issues in that indus- 
try—and plan it witn the active involvement of teachers, students, parents, and 
area residents and make sure you build in ways that students from all special popu- 
lations will participate and succeed" 

these teachers, along with their students, get very energized and become tre- 
mendously inventive — particularly if you add to the mix that the curriculum 
projects should link school and community by engaging students in studying their 
community needs and resources and in working on viable development projects and 
enterprises to improve community life — for example, starting a student-run credit 
union in Chicago, converting the city's trucks to electric power in Cambridge, or es- 
tablishing a heulth clinic in Oakland. Students bring literature, writing skills, math 
and science, and social studies to investigating and working on, for example, all as- 
pects of the transportation industry— its financing, the physics and chemistry of in- 
ternal combustion engines, its labor history and relations, approaches to environ- 
mental issues, etc. 

Our other, contrasting experience, is that the large majority of teachers, students, 
and schools are not engaged in this task — because it has never been laid before 
them. They have never neard of these requirements, This is a failure that started 
with the previous U.S. Department of Education— which lacked the will, the re- 
sources, and the consumer orientation to see that the law works to the benefit of 
students, rather than administrative convenience— and extends through the State 
departments of education and the central offices of the school districts. So, when 
these requirements are not implemented— when a program is not providing experi- 
ence andf understanding of all aspects of an industry, when supplemental services 
are not available, when participatory planning does not occur— no one is in an in- 
formed position to notice it, let alone take action. 

We draw on these twin lessons in looking at S. 1361 and at what it would take 
to achieve its ambitious goal of providing high-quality school -to -work opportunities 
for all youth. Rather than just giving up on "vocational education" and moving on 
to "school -to-work," we should recognize that Congress has already enacted into Per- 
kins key provisions for program quality, equity, and participatory governance that 
should be folded into the new Act, while learning from their lack of implementation 
in some areas. Otherwise, we risk keeping those parts of vocational education that 
no longer make sense, disposing of those parts that do. 



»The Cambridge Rile, the Uindgc School of Technical Arts, haa won a Ford Foundation "Inno 
vntionR in Stale and lvocal Government Award," for ita City Work r program— the 9th grade com 
ponent of ita effort to reatructure ila vocational programs to exemplify the Perkins principlee 
diHCuBHod below. 
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We support the universal aims of S. 1361, its focus on opportunities for all. The 
bill's overall structure 1361 for accomplishing its ambitious aims is one that, in 
broad outline, we also believe makes sense — in particular 

the identification of basic required components of any programs 
development grants for States to develop plans for providing high-quality 
school -to-work opportunities for all, built upon and coordinating existing pro- 
grams, rather than creating a new program that would inevitably not have ade- 
quate funds by itself; 

implementation grants to States that have developed adequate plans; 
grants to local partnerships for implementation, eiuier through the States that 
are ready for State implementation or through federal grants to local partner- 
ships in States that are not and federal grants to high-poverty areas; and 
a set of national program activities to support the State and local work. 

There are, however, three related areas of challenge: (1) ensuring that programs 
are high-quality; (2) "going to scale" — that is, making sure they can serve everyone; 
and (3) enabling various parties to see that the system moves from paper to reality. 
In each of these three broad areas, Congress must make key changes if we want 
to ensure that this bill results in high -quality opportunities for all youth and that 
we do not waste this important chance for addressing a major problem. 2 

B. ADDRESSING QUALITY CON'CKRNS 

Fair numbers of parents express reluctance to have their children enter school- 
to-work or other vocational programs (including tech-prep programs), expressing 
skepticism about their educational and long-term career value. Indeed, the wage gap 
between college graduates and high school graduates is growing. Educators as well, 
for example at the joint Department of Labor/Department of Education conference 
last month in Baltimore, expressed concerns about the potential for tracking stu- 
dents into work programs that may have limited educational content. The response 
to these concerns must go beyond good publicity to actual attention to key quality 
issues, in both the school and the workplace. 

7. Broad vocational skills — in all aspects of the industry 

As our experience with teachers confirms, strong experience in and understanding 
of all aspects of the industry students are preparing to enter — including planning, 
finance, management, labor, technical and production skills, community issues, un- 
derlying principles of technology, and health, safety, and environmental issues in 
that industry 3 — is a linchpin for quality and for equipping students with the long- 
term skills necessary for good careers. It provides: 

A rich platform for integration of academic and vocational skills: Academic- 
vocational integration is too often conceived as "dumbing down" academics to 
relate to a narrow set of job skills. In contrast, exploring and working on the 
issues facing an industry and the enterprises within it provide limitless oppor- 
tunities and demands for high-level, exciting reading, writing, mathematics, 
science, and history. 

Transferable skills to protect against inevitable changes: Confining students* 
vocational preparation mainly to a prediction of the exact skills needed to do 
a particular job is a prescription for disaster in the face of rapid changes in 
youths' career goals, in labor markets, and in technology. 

The skills needed for high-performance work organizations and for innova- 
tion: Decentralized decision-making, flexible production, and broader job defini- 
tions put a premium on workers' understanding of planning, finance, manage- 
ment, etc. in the larger enterprise and industry. All aspects of the industry also 
fosters the skills needed for the kinds of innovation tnat spawns new and im- 
proved technology. 

The skills needed to engage in community economic development and busi- 
ness creation: Especially in low-income communities, there are too few good 
jobs. Planning, finance, management, community issues, and the other aspects 
of the industry are precisely tne skill areas needed for community development 



3 We note that in many canes, lan^agc contained in S. 456, introduced by Senator Simon, 
could be incorporated to addruw the ibhuch wc raise. 

3 This is also the definition of "general occupational skills" in the Perkins Act and is one of 
the required foci both of State assessment ana planning and of local evaluation and improve- 
ment. 
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and job creation— allowing new uses of untapped human resources to address 
unmet community needs, instead of passive dependence on help-wanted ads. 

Above all, the basis for overcoming the tracking of students between those 
plan, decide, and see the big picture, and those who supposed y just execute: 
By transforming the notion of vocational skills to encompass all aspects of the 
industry, we transform the notion of workers and break down the distinctions 
between planners/thinkers and doers. We also enable students to see their 
world and to make sense of their work place. 
In 1984, Senator Kennedy, speaking in support of what became a precursor to the 
1990 Act -ited many of these benefits in noting that the all aspects oi industry 
approach would help "move away from the notion of throw-awav' workers, passively 
trained for a narrow set of skills and disposed of when the need for those skills dis- 
appears." (Congressional Record, October 3, 1984, page S 12959.) 

To reap these benefits in the Act, we need to make strong understanding and ex- 
perience in "all aspects of the industry the student is preparing to enter" a central 
feature of (a) the school-based learning component, (b) the work -based learning com- 
ponent, and (c) the outcomes addressed in certifying the students skills. As intro- 
duced, the bill: 

a Omits it from the school-based component [Sec. 103}. Only if it is built into 
the school-based component can it serve as a rich curriculum platform ior inte- 
grating academic skills and making them relevant to the workplace. Moreover, 
the school's educational responsibility to its students means it cannot leave the 
learning about all aspects of an industry in the hands of employer alone. 

b Omits it from the skill standards and certification process [Sec. 4(4XD) and 
4(13)1 The skill certificate has the potential to drive and shape the real cp 1 ™^- 
lum, upon which students and teachers focus, particularly as we move farther 
toward standards-based education reform. If "all aspects of the industry" are 
not included in the skills targeted as outcomes, they are more likely to get ig- 
nored, with the danger that the skills will become overly narrow. 

c. Includes it only in a very diluted form in the work-based component [bee. 
102(4) and 4(1)] Instead of including the enumerated aspects (planning- man- 
agement, etc.), it calls only for "a variety of elements"— "such" as those enumer- 
ated. This misconstrues it as being a set of components, as opposed to an 
overarching approach which enables students to understand how an industry 
functions. 

2. High-level academics— sufficient to enter four-year college upon high school grad- 

uation 

The Act contains significant provisions on mastery of academic skills. Yet there 
is still significant possibility that students who enter a school-tp-work program will 
face barriers to the full range of postsecondary institutions, feeding parents and 
educators' tracking concerns. In particular, students entering the program and per- 
forming at the expected academic levels within it may nevertheless not be eligible 
for four-year postsecondary institutions upon graduation from high school. I his 
would impose a significant cost for making a choice in 10th grade, for example, in 
the case of students who, particularly after becoming more engaged in their high 
school studies, by the 12th grade have expanded their academic goals— but now hnd 
themselves eligible only for u two-year institution. If the academic merit of these 
programs is to be viewed as equivalent to other programs they must quality the 
student to enter and succeed in four-year institutions upon high school graduation.' 

3. High-performance work organizations as focus of work-based component 
"Because most American employers organize work in a way that does not require 

high skills, they report no shortage of people who have Buch skills and foresee no 
such shortage/ [America's Choice Page 3.1 In a low-skill work place organized 
around routinized jobs, the task of providing a high-quality work-based placement 
for students which meets the requirements ofSec. 102 is rather daunting. 

The task becomes much easier in a high-performance work place where more au- 
thority and responsibility are devolved to workers, jobs arc broader and less frag- 
mented, etc. (See last year's S. 1790 for a definition.) Thus, these work places should 
be the primary target for work -based placements. If other, low-skill sites are to be 
used at all, great care and oversight must be maintained. 

♦ This ifi a two-way street and may, in some sUtcs, require reasst^mcnt by . the .P~**^j2[ 
system of admissions requirement* to reflect new ways of meeting (high « c « d ^ ,c 8h B ^ 1 n d da f ^ 
this iB precisely the kino 1 of secondary- postsecondary cooperation which the Act should roster. 
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C. Facing basic realities — overcoming barriers to serving all youth 

Like the Perkins Act, S, 1361 has far-reaching goals. However, we will never get 
there, if we dont confront some basic realities about schools and the workplace. 

1. Limited employer placements 

America's private firms are far from prepared to offer work -based placements for 
all our youth, let alone high-quality placements. Only a small minority of firms now 

{>rovide significant training to their own line workers below the management level — 
et alone to "marginal" high-school youth. Moreover, relatively few of these compa- 
nies meet any definition of "high-performance work organization," raising serious 
questions about the quality and breadth of skills that any students placed there 
would master. 

We have two choices. We can wait for the full transformation of the American 
workplace and in the meantime make modest increases in the handful of quality 
placements now available — perhaps inflating this number by ignoring real quality 
criteria and placing kids in dead-end jobs with no real educational content. Or we 
can recognize and use the resources that are sufficient to serve all students — name- 
ly the schools and their teaching staff. 

We can have a system in which all students participate in high -quality, real -life 
learning that is linked to academic mastery, if we are willing to recognize that, for 
some time to come, most of the experiential placements will have to be generated 
by the schools themselves. Congress should amend the bill in two ways. 

First, expand the definition of workplace to include school-based work placements 
such as student-run enterprises and school-sponsored community service programs, 
provided that are of sufficient quality and intensity to otherwise meet tne quality 
requirements of the Act. (The provisions concerning wages, which are appropriate 
for external work placements, should be more flexible for school -based work place- 
ments.) 

Second, link local grants to school systems that are restructuring their academic 
programs so that all students engage in project-based multi-disciplinary learning 
that integrates theoretical concepts with hands-on experience, so that the school-to- 
work program would be one, academically equivalent part of an overall school re- 
form strategy. 

2. Tendencies toward exclusion and inequities 

Anytime quality is scare, inequality becomes the basis for its rationing — a long 
tradition in both the school and the work place. We will not have high quality school 
to work opportunities for all youth unless the bill is strengthened to ensure that 
all receive the assistance and services they need to fully participate and succeed. 
This includes: 5 

a. Equal access to all programs — including elimination of gender, race, or dis- 
ability bias in counseling, prerequisites which screen out certain groups, un- 
equal ability to access information, and other barriers. 

d. Provision of all support services which various groups and individuals need 
to succeed, such as tutoring for educationally disadvantaged students, language 
instruction for students with limited English proficiency, adaptive services for 
disabled youth, and supports for students with children. 

c. A system for collecting adequate data breakdowns, program-by- program, on 
participation and successful outcomes by race, sex, disability, and disadvantage. 

d. When this data reveals unequal rates of participation or success, effective 
steps to be taken, with the participation of these populations, to identify and 
overcome these disparities. 

e. High quality staff development and technical assistance to carry out these 
. tasks.e 

3. Ou t o f -school youth 

Schools should be required to take vigorous effective steps to encourage out-of- 
school ycuth to come' back to restructured programs. But this alone ("we told them 
they could come back") cannot by itself constitute making programs available to all. 
There must be an emphasis on making community -based programs available as 
well. These can build on a strong existing base of expertise within the CBO commu- 



fl The Perkins Act has strong, more specific provisions on most of these points. The 1992 regu- 
lations issued by the Department of Education, however, have served to narrow the scope of 
the protections afforded students, by changing the explicit words of the Act 

• We also support many of the equity proposals of the Coalition for Women and Job Training 
and the Consortium for Citizens with Disabilities. 
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nity. It will, however, require the allocation of significantly greater resources to pro- 
vide for expanded enrollment of these youth. 

4. The gap between federal law and program beneficiaries and providers 

As we have noted from our experience with Perkins, many of the most important 
provisions of education law which you enact are routinely ignored In fact, teachers, 
students, and parents never even hear about them— let alone have the enabling 
tools to make them a reality. „„i™i 

This bill will never achieve its intended goal of creating high quality school -to- 
work opportunities for all American youth unless it contains those enabling tools, 
including: 

a An unambiguous guarantee to all youth of those opportunities, 
b' The information, assistance, and authority for these youth and their par- 
ents to (i) obtain these guarantees, (ii) participate m shaping programs,? and 
(iii) remedy the problems that will inevitably occur. . 

c Systems for ensuring that information about these guarantees and involve- 
ment in shaping the programs extends beyond the school district central ottices 
to the teachers. _ . . . A , 

d State and federal responsibilities for both technical assistance and monitor- 
ing compliance, along with a reorientation to what should be their primary mis- 
sion of serving the needs and rights of students— rather than administrative 
convenience. Tnis will also require significantly higher levels of staffing than 
now exists in the Department of Education's Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education. As an organization which advocates for students and parents, and 
is thus ultimately concerned with delivery of services, we would nevertheless 
strongly support additional resources being targeted to these administrative 



functions. 8 

D. WAIVERS 



Whether your least favorite Secretary was William Bennett or Shirley 
Hufstedtler, Willard Wirtz or Raymond Donovan, you should think twice belore re- 
linquishing your Constitutional role as the legislative voice of the people through 
the broad waiver authority in this bill (along with Goals 2000 and the Administra- 
tion's Elementary and Secondary Education Act proposal). Not not only regulations 
but Acts of Congress themselves can be waived, with extremely little »n the way o 
objective criteria or public involvement, including the very provisions tnat are most 
critical to the Perkins Act and indeed the provisions you haven t even written yet 
but will decide arc critical for the new Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

Moreover a more careful investigation into the actual degree of need lor increased 
waiver authority would recognize that much of the call for waivers is coming not 
from the rigors of federal law but from its effective absence. That is, as noted ear- 
lier the lack of accurate information about federal mandates is endemic at the local 
level— where those in the school oflen have little basis for knowing whether a man- 
date has been imposed by the federal government, the state or someone in the dis- 
trict office In fact, most of the detailed regulations facing schools arc state require- 



ments 

CONCLUSION 



Thank you again for this opportunity to testify. We look forward to working with 
you as you strive to make the promise of this Act a reality. 

Prepared Statement of Riciurd Apling 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee. My name is Rich- 
ard Apling. I am a specialist in social legislation in the Education and Public Wel- 
fare Division of the Congressional Research Service. I would like to introduce my 
CRS colleagues: Ms. Ann Lordcman specializes in issues related to employment and 
training ^ Robert l.yke specializes ft tax issues related to ^W*^™™*^ 
appreciate this-opportunity to testify before you on the A^Jg^J^ 1 
age students making the transition from school to work, and specifically on how b. 
136l\ the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993, addresses those challenges. 

7 The Perkins Act has requirement, modeled on Head Start, for states to issue effective trocc- 
durea whereby student*, parent*, teachers, and area resident* can participate in state and local 

Solace * lh<J ^JS'tfi 

well 1 as their ^kions^ccrning the primacy oFthc education focus of these programs and the 

need for worker and labor involvement 
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As you know, Congress and the nation have become increasingly concerned about 
the difficulties many face in moving from high school to well paying, high skilled 
jobs in the adult labor force. After high school, many youths spend years in low pay- 
ing, "dead end" jobs before moving onto higher paying, more secure occupations. 
Some never make this transition. This is probably one reason why real wages for 
those with 12 years of education or less have declined significantly since 1973. 

Over the past several years, members of this subcommittee and other members 
of Congress have sponsored legislative proposals to assist youth in moving from 
school to work. S. 1361 incorporates the Administration's proposal to address these 
concerns. 

CRS has been asked to examine implementation issues regarding S. 1361. We 
have presented our analysis in a CRS general distribution memorandum that we 
will summarize in our testimony today, i request that this memorandum be entered 
into the record. 

The memorandum discusses several broad features of the bill as well as a number 
of specific implementation issues. Today I will concentrate on the following aspects 
of the bill: 

Waiving requirements of current Federal education and training programs; 

Joint administration by the Departments of Education and Labor; 

The relationship between State occupational skill standards that the bill 
would reauire ana national skill standards that would be created under other 
proposed legislation; and 

The promotion of State and local flexibility within broad program require- 
ments. 

WAIVERS OF CURRENT PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

S. 1361 aims to promote a national school-to-work system built on current pro- 
grams, rather than to create a new, separate school-to -work effort. To do this, the 
Fecial ation would provide Venture capital" to assist States and localities to plan and 
initiate school -to-work programs. When the funds appropriated under this Dill end, 
the programs established would be expected to continue with other Federal, State, 
local, and private resources. 

A key component for building on existing Federal resources would be waivers from 
certain requirements of Federal education and training programs. The use of waiv- 
ers raises several issues: whether it is possible to create effective school-to-work pro- 
grams without changing the basic purposes of current Federal programs; what hap- 
pens when there is disagreement about central purposes and provisions of current 
programs; how specific the legislation should be on what can and cannot be waived; 
ana how to coordinate the waivers in this legislation with other waiver authorities. 

The bill does not permit waivers that would change the basic purposes of pro- 
grams or alter key provisions. These limits mav impede the creation of effective 
school-to-work programs that have different goafs. For example, a central purpose 
of many Federal education and training programs is to serve disadvantaged stu- 
dents. How can funds from these programs be used to support school -to -work pro- 
grams that aim to serve all students? 

A second issue is that it may be difficult to determine the primary purpose and 
central provisions of current programs, which could lead to confusion over what can 
and cannot be waived. For example, under Job Corps, at least 80 percent of partici- 
pants are required to reside at Job Corps centers. Since one stated purpose of Job 
Corps is to establish residential and nonresidential centers, one could argue that 
this requirement could be waived. On the other hand, since Job Corps is unique 
partly because it is primarily a residential program, one cou? 1 argue that waiving 
this requirement could dilute the basic purpose of the program. This type of scrutiny 
would be required for each program subject to waiver authority. 

A third issue is how specific the bill should be about the particular requirements 
that could be waived. Trie bill contains two approaches: For Department of Edu- 
cation programs, the bill does not specify requirements for which waivers would be 
considered, while for the Job Training Partnership Act, it identifies specific require- 
ments that could be waived. There are different implications for implementation as- 
sociated with each approach. Less specificity could increase the Department of Edu- 
cation's administrative flexibility but could decrease the influence Congress has over 
changes in current programs. In addition, lack of specific guidance could raise un- 
certainties among States and localities about how much flexibility they have in 
using current Federal programs to sustain their school -to -work initiatives. In con- 
trast, the greater specificity for Department of Labor programs could possibly pro- 
vide more guidance on Congressional intent, but also could limit the Department's 
flexibility. 
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Finally, issues about waivers could arise in other legislation that Congress may 
consider to improve coordination among Federal education and training programs, 
and it would seem desirable not to have different lists of waivers mailable Different 
waiver authorities could perpetuate a fragmented rather than >a 8 ^tem 
of education and training programs if States and localities had to sort out which 
waivers would be most applicable to which pieces of legislation. 

JOINT PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

Another central component of S. 1361 is that two Federal agencies would be joint- 
ly responsible for the administration of the program: the Department of Education 
and the Department of Labor. Joint administration raises several general questions^ 
which the bill leaves unanswered: How would general administrative provisions ana 
^antees (such as student privacy rights in the General Education 
Be maintained? How much would joint admimstrative activities ^^V™™?^ 
ing regulations and reviewing grant proposals) delay program implem ent ation? How 
mSch discretion should the Departments of Education and Labor have in determin- 
inff the administrative structure of the program? Who arbitrates disagreements and 
poficrdSnces between the two Departments? How would the iJepartments of 
Education and Labor jointly allocate and account for program appropriations/ Who 
is ultimately responsible for program administration? 

RELATIONSHIP TO NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL STANDARDS 

The bill would require States receiving implementation grants te describe how 
thev would establish a system of occupational skill standards and certify that stu- 
dents completing school-to-work programs meet those standards. This lequireme nt 
raises the question of how these standards and certificates would be coordinated 
with the proposed national occupational standards ; and certificatea ; that would be 
created uncled National Skill Standards Board, if the Congress adopts the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act (S. 1150). . , „ r , 

The bill would require that State standards "take into account the wore ot that 
board. At the same time, S. 1150 and S. 1361 could create i competing national and 
State skill standards systems. The national board under S. 1150 woug aim at creat- 
ine a sinirle set of standards for occupational clusters, leading to nationally recog- 
nifed sk^s certiHcates. The standards established under S. 136 l'a State schools- 
work programs could lead to certificates that are recognized within individual St ates 
but that might not be portable from one State to another. Since the national skill 
ItLTrds System presumably world be voluntary some States mid* prefer ^ to use 
the systems they cfevelop rather than adopting national standards.The result could 
be a confusing array of State standards and certificates together with a national 
system created under the Goals 2000 legislation. 

STATE AND LOCAL FLEXIBILITY 

The bill permits States and communities to create school-to-work systems by 
building on a wide variety of programs, including career academies, tech-prep, i and 
cooperative education. The bill requires, however, that any system incorporate three 
basic components: . , 

(1) work-bascd learning, including paid work experience job training, work- 
place mentoring, and instruction in general workplace competencies; 

(2) school-based learning, including career exploration, academic study, and 
diagnostic assessments; and , , m . 

(3) connecting activities to bridge school-based and work-based learning. 

While allowing State and local variation within broad criteria is desirable, issues 
could be raised about this approach. For example, f the u .^ ma *f^ 
a national school-to-work structure, too much variation could lead to dissimilar, dis- 
connected programs rather than a national system. 

Some also might question whether the required components are appropriate An 
exa^le is paid wort experience and work-based learnU. P^^^^^^lo^; 
quiring substantial on-the-job instruction by current woftcre could deter employer 
nflHinnation Some mwht argue that ess expensive alternatives such as school- 
CseTenterpriS coulcTbe effective and less burdensome to 

employers. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the issues we have ^^y^^^f? 
with S. 1361 should not be seen as a negative assessment of the P.™P° 8 ? L j?^^ 
sues could arise with any national proposal to improve the transition from school 
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to work. Othor proposals also would have to address how to incorporate school -to- 
work initiatives into the environment of current education and training programs; 
how to coordinate program administration among Federal agencies; how to certify 
students' occupational skills; and how to build a national system while allowing for 
State and local flexibility. 

We would be happy to answer any of your questions. 

[Additional material is retained in the files of the committee.] 

Prepared Statement ok Lawrence Perlman 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Lawrence Perlman, chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer of Ceridian Corporation, with headquarters in Minneapolis. This testimony is 
submitted on behalf of The Business Roundtable, comprising more than 200 CEOs 
of our nation's leading companies. I serve as chairman of the Roundtable's Working 
Group on Workforce Training and Development. 

The Business Roundtable appreciates this opportunity to share with you and the 
committee our views on the School -to -Work Opportunities Act of 1993. We are de- 
lighted to work with the Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources in the 
development of policy in this important area. 

For the record, The Business Roundtable has recently issued a statement entitled, 
"Workforce Training and Development for U.S. Competitiveness." This statement 
calls for a national commitment to improve skills training and workforce develop- 
ment in order to enhance U.S. international competitiveness. It is our view that the 
restructuring of the world economy, global competition, international economic inte- 
gration, unprecedented technological change, defense conversion and related struc- 
tural changes demand a new national workforce development strategy. 

I would ask that the full statement of August 1993 be printed in the hearing 
record so that I might summarize our key principles and focus today only on our 
recommendations concerning the transition from school -to- work. 

PRINCIPLES FOR WORKFORCE TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT POLICY 

1. Investment in workforce training and skills upgrading is an urgent priority for 
u.s. competitiveness. In the integrated global economy, workforce quality drives na- 
tional competitiveness. A major determinant of America's competitiveness is its peo- 
ple. The structural transformation of the American economy demands a substantial 
improvement in workforce training and development. 

2. Workforce training should be seen as an investment in human capital. A long- 
term approach is required, aimed at continuously improving and upgrading the 
skills of current employees as well as providing the skills that will enable those out 
of work to get jobs. Every employer in America should create its own strategic vision 
around the principles of the high performance workplace. 

3. U.S. workforce development policy should be based on the principles of total 
quality. A revolutionary new approach is required in the design of workforce train- 
ing and development programs. Those programs should be based on the principles 
of Total Quality Management: identification of "customers" and their requirements, 
a commitment to continuous improvement, benchmarking successful programs, re- 
sults measurement, and involvement of stakeholders in creating solutions. 

4. Improving workforce skills will create employment opportunities. Economic 
growth in a global context can translate into more and better employment opportu- 
nities only if the workforce itself is competitive. Education, workforce development, 
skills improvement and other investments in training, therefore, have a direct effect 
on employment opportunity. 

5. Improvement of K-12 education is critical. Business recognizes that public and 
private training efforts can address only a part of the challenge of unemployment 
and skills inadequacy, particularly for the economically disadvantaged. 

6. Building high -skilled work organizations requires teamwork and partnerships. 
Collaboration and networking among business, labor, education and government will 
be important to develop voluntary national occupational skill standards and skill en- 
hancement programs to improve workforce competitiveness. 

7. Program delivery systems should be streamlined and administered at the local 
level. A central element of a new national workforce development system should be 
the consolidation of current federal, state and local workforce-related programs. 

8. Business should have a leadership role. U.S. business, both as a provider and 
a principal "customer" of workforce training programs, should have a leadership role 
in the formulation and implementation of workforce development policies. Business 
should also engage with State and local government in efforts to design, evalu- 
ate, manage ana implement workforce development programs. 
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On th« basis of these principles, our Business Roundtable group has made policy 
recommendations in five priority areas: school-to-work transition; ski!l3 standards; 
dislocated worker assistance; training the current workforce; and streamlining exist- 
ing training systems. 

IMPROVING THE SCHOOL-TO-WORK TRANSITION 

With respect specifically to improving the transition from school to work, The 
Business Roundtable offers a number of recommendations for what should be key 
elements of successful transition programs: 

Recognition of the central role employers must play in effective school -to -work 
transition programs — in the development of standards; in curriculum preparation; 
in the design of structured work experiences and other school-to-work models; in the 
certification process; and in the creation of work -based learning opportunities for 
students. 

Definition of the skills required based on the "customer driven approach. In addi- 
tion to the basic readiness skills recommended by SCANS, 1 workforce competitive- 
ness also requires the development of skills needed by high performance workplaces. 
The development of these skills should be one element of a broader partnership 
among business, education, labor and government to implement the principles of 
Total Quality. . , 

A curriculum that integrates school-based and work site learning, developed joint- 
ly by schools, business and labor where appropriate, that will insure that there are 
high standards for graduation and that students learn the required skills. 

Business, large and small, should become engaged with local education agencies 
and schools to improve the school-to-work transition process. An effective collabora- 
tion between schools and business must ensure that transition programs teach stu- 
dents the skills that business needs. In the end, this will be the best incentive for 
active business participation. 

A system for giving credentials for those acquiring the skills. Business ultimately 
will need to make the commitment that where the achievement of skill credentials 
is based on the principles of competitiveness and Total Quality, such credentials will 
be a meaningful factor in hiring decisions, along with legal considerations and ac- 
tual job requirements. 

The U.S. government could be a catalyst in funding pilot projects designed to rep- 
licate "best practices" and in helping to build capacity at the state and local levels 
to improve the school -to -work transition and employer cooperation with educational 
institutions. 

THE SCHOOL-TO -WORK OPPORTUNITIKS ACT 

The legislation pending before the Committee, the School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act of 1993, responds to the Business Roundtable's call for new policy initiatives to 
improve workforce training and development for U.S. competitiveness. We commend 
the administration for proposing this legislation and Senator Simon and the biparti- 
san group of Senators for co-sponsoring it. 

Thin bipartisan measure would encourage partnerships of employe rs.edu ca tors 
and others to build a high quality school -to-work system; one that prepares young 
people for careers in high-skill, high -wage jobs. We know that the best programs 
will involve partnerships among business, labor, education, parents, community or- 
ganizations and others. This is the essence of the School to Work Opportunities Act 
and the Roundtable strongly supports this approach. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Business Roundtable pointed out in its recent statement, 
employers play a central role in successful school-to-work transition programs. They 
can help define skill requirements, work with schools to design quality classroom 
experiences and create learning opportunities linked to the world of work. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that the legislation as much as possible recognize the contribution 
of employers in helping these programs succeed at the state and local levels — to en- 
sure tnat programs are "customer driven. 

The Business Roundtable is pleased that the legislation contemplates that states, 
in applying for planning grants, will describe how thev will enlist the active and 
continued participation in planning and development of employers and other inter- 
ested parties. And, in applying for implementation grants, states are to describe the 
procedure to be used for obtaining the involvement of employers and others. 
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Most importantly, the legislation provides that state subgrants to local partner- 
ships may be used to recruit and provide technical assistance to employers and to 
establish consortia of employers. 

Notwithstanding these positive features, we believe the legislation can be 
strengthened by further involving employers in state and local school-to-work pro- 
grams. The Business Roundtable would like to offer two suggestions to improve this 
legislation that would encourage employers to be effective members of local partner- 
ships and active sponsors of workplace learning opportunities. 

First, the legislation should provide that states planning comprehensive statewide 
school-to-work systems (sec. 202) should establish a planning council, board, or com- 
mission that has significant business representation. This will ensure business in- 
volvement in the quality and structure of work -based learning experiences and re- 
cruitment of local employer sponsors. 

School -to -work programs succeed only when students are able to link their aca- 
demic experience with the real demands of the workplace. Several states have al- 
ready demonstrated models for successful use of these state-wide business oriented 
councils to plan school-to -work programs. These include Oregon's Work Based Qual- 
ity Council and Wisconsin's Executive Cabinet for Quality Workforce. 

Second, the recent General Accounting Office Report, Transitions from School to 
Work, suggests that the success of local programs is highly dependent on "strong 
links between schools and employers." Business leaders can promote quality stand- 
ards, actively recruit local employer sponsors, and oversee the quality of workplace 
experiences. 

These links could be formalized in the legislation by specifying that local partner- 
ships created under section 212 (D and (g) for school-to-work programs have signifi- 
cant business representation. 

Conforming language could be added in section 104 on Connecting Activities to 
specify the necessity of building these bridges. 

Students enrolled in programs with active employer involvement can be exposed 
to workplace requirements of high productivity work teams, total quality manage- 
ment and new technologies. They can also have an opportunity to interact within 
a diverse workforce. Hopefully, students will have learning experiences that relate 
directly to the jobs of the future and- the demands of employers. 

The participation of local employers in school-to-work programs ideally can give 
young people an opportunity to learn in high performance work organizations. Tney 
can have an educational experience of workplace "total quality" that includes cus- 
tomer orientation, stakeholder involvement, and continuous improvement for com- 
petitiveness as part of the curriculum. 

This legislation can afford young people a special opportunity to learn about being 
employable: to understand the modern nigh-performance workplace and thus be em- 
powered to compete. To achieve this goal the legislation should encourage the active 
involvement of focal business, small, medium and large. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, there are several models of such partnerships currently 
overseeing local programs: the Industrial Management Council, in Rochester, N.Y.; 
the Job Training Center, in Rochester, MN; the Ford Academy of Manufacturing 
Sciences, in Nashville, TN; and the Work Force LA. Youth Academy, in Los Ange- 
les, CA. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not customary for business executives to call for additional 
requirements in federal legislation. However, it is essential for business to have a 
strong and active role in programs intended to raise the education level and experi- 
ence of students to the workplace standards of tomorrow. The competitive and pro- 
ductivity needs of VS. employers-demand excellence in school-to-work programs. 
And America's young people deserve nothing less if they are to have a chance to 
compete in the global economy. 

Mr. Chairman, improving the transition from school-to-work for millions of young 
people is an essential element for enhancing America's long-term ability to compete 
in the world. The Business Roundtable is pleased to support this initiative and is 
prepared to work with Congress and the Administration to encourage the commit- 
ment of America's employers. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to participate in the development of this im- 
portant initiative. 

[Additional material is retained in the files of the committee] 

Statement ok the National Education Association 

The National Education Association (NEA), representing more than two million 
education employees, is pleased to offer testimony on S. 1361, the School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act. We applaud the efforts of I*residcnt Clinton, Secretaries Riley 
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and Reich, Chairman Simon, and others who are dedicated to preparing high school 
students for high skills, high wage jobs. 

The statistics are familiar. Hall of the students who graduate from high school 
each year do not continue on to a four-year college. Of tnose who do enter college, 
only about half actually complete a baccalaureate degree. Many high school grad- 
uates do not establish themselves on a career path until five or even ten years after 
high school graduation, and even then their options are often very limited. It is 
clear that a new, innovative system is required, one that will provide options for 
secondary students and those who have graduated. 

In our view, any school-to-work program should be an education program first, 
and a career training program second. This means that the program snould provide 
a strong academic foundation, because this foundation, or the lack of one, will affect 
every other aspect of the school -to-work program. The student must be the primary 
client, not the employer or the school. 

Through a combination of school-based learning, work -based learning, and con- 
necting activities to link the work experience to academic preparation, the school- 
to-wonc system described in S. 1361 would enable participants to obtain a high 
school diploma, a certificate indicating mastery of a cluster of occupational skills, 
and soon, it is hoped, a job in the individual's chosen field. Students participating 
in school -to-work programs would not be precluded from also pursuing a college de- 
gree. Many students in existing school-to-work programs go on to do just that. 

A school-to-work program that is well-defined and well-run ana is based on a 
strong commitment to education will provide students with an additional incentive 
for completing high school and will help them prepare to make their way in the in- 
creasingly complex world of work. A good school-to-work program can offer a poten- 
tial dropout a way to remain in school and graduate. Through a comprehensive ca- 
reer exploration component that is implemented in the early grades, a school-to- 
work program can help a student who is unsure of his or her goals to define them 
and start preparing for employment or additional education. 

To this end, we note that the School-to-Work Opportunities Act calls for a work- 
place mentor but not a school site mentor. We would favor the addition of language 
providing for a school site mentor, who would be designated as the student's advo- 
cate. This individual would participate in the planning of the student's school-to- 
work transition plan and would monitor the student's progress. The school site men- 
tor would be chosen at the school level and could be a teacher, a counselor, or an- 
other education professional employed at the school. The school site mentor would 
also be closely involved, with the workplace mentor, in the connecting activities that 
would provide a bridge between the academic component and the work experience. 

The legislation snould build upon education reforms now underway. S. 1361 ref- 
erences trie Goals 2000: Educate America Act as a way of linking school-to-work to 
education reform. Such a linkage is essential, we believe, but the scope of school re- 
structuring goes beyond the one bill, Goals 2000. There are schools in which reform 
is taking place already, using a collaborative approach that encourages parents, stu- 
dents, ana staff to take an active role in designing and implementing the restructur- 
ing plan. With such models in mind, we would like to see language in the bill that 
would allow for curriculum development at the local level, not just the state level. 
We would also be interested in expanding the bill to call for staff development, ade- 
quate planning time, and other capacity ouilding activities for teachers and for the 
specific presence of teachers and counselors on the rosters of the local partnerships. 
We believe these changes are crucial ones that would increase students' chances of 
receiving a strong academic foundation and participating in a school-to-work pro- 
gram that is fully integrated into the school program. 

Moreover, we view the establishment of a new school -to- work system as a com- 
plement to existing programs that are effective. In this regard, we would object to 
efforts to minimize the importance of the vocational and technical education pro- 
grams authorized by the Perkins Act. Many of these programs are already providing 
excellent career education at the local level, and they could provide the foundation 
for a local partnership's design for a school-to-work program. School- to-work designs 
that build onto good programs already in place would oe among the most efficient 
and realistic. Such an eflort is called for in S. 1361, and we strongly agree with that 
concept. 

Throughout the bill there are references to training of the professionals involved 
in school -to- work programs. The language doesn't specify who is to conduct the 
training, and it would be helpful to add language requiring that Krant applications 
should include specifics on the type(s) of training planned and who woula conduct 
it. This would indicate recognition of the specific contribution that training by teach- 
ers, counselors, employers, and others could contiib^e.U) various aspects of uchool- 
to-work training and would enhance collaboration I ♦ ) \ ) 
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Evaluations of students performance and progress and of the overall school-to- 
work system are called for in S. 1361. We like the scope of the language providing 
for national evaluations of school-to-work programs because it seems to preclude the 
use of a single standardized test and it includes gaining specific information on ac- 
tual job placement rates. We would hone that trie individual student evaluations 
would be consultative in nature, designee* to provide for an ongoing review and prob- 
lem-solving process addressing each student's academic progress, work -based knowl- 
edge, and goals. Some language to expand the description may be warranted, to as- 
sure that a single standardized test would not be usea to evaluate students. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act can bring about a fundamental and positive 
change in education ana job training. The enactment of a comprehensive system of 
school-to-work transition programs will not only provide a bridge to well-paid em- 
ployment but will also enhance the nation's economic well-being. We look forward 
to working with the members of this committee to ensure that the laudable goals 
of the system are met. 

Statement of John E. Jacob 

Mr. Chairman, as President and Chief Executive Officer of the National Urban 
League (NUL), I am pleased to submit this statement for the record concerning the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993 (S. 1361). 

Founded in 1910, the National Urban League is a nonprofit community-based so- 
cial service and civil rights organization heaaguartered in New York City, with 113 
local affiliates in 34 States and the District or Columbia. The mission of the Urban 
League ic to assist African Americans in the achievement of social and economic 
equality. 

Since its founding, the National Urban League has been a prime participant in 
seeking solutions to the social and economic problems of the poor and disadvan- 
taged. In pursuing solutions to the problems that impact our communities, the 
Urban league has placed primary emphasis at the national level on policy and pro- 
gram initiatives that deal with education and career development, and employment 
and job training. 

Meeting The Challenge Of Global Economic Competition 

The National Urban League believes that all of our Nation's citizens must be pre- 
pared for a 21st Century workforce, and that the current challenges of a global econ- 
omy call for strategic investments ir. our human resources and physical infrastruc- 
ture. To this end, the League launched its Marshall Plan for America in 1991. In- 
cluded in the proposals pertaining to education aridjob training, our Marshall Plan 
calls for adoption of the recommendations by the Commission on the Skills of the 
American Workforce outlined in its 1990 Report, "America's Choice: High Skills or 
\jOvt Wages!** I was pleased to be a member of that Commission, which was chaired 
by Ira Magazine r and co-chaired by William Brock and Ray Marshall. 

The findings and recommendations of the Commission have contributed to the 
groundwork lor the Administration's examination of our national policies on how we 
prepare youth and adults to effectively compote in a global economy. 

Investing In Our Youth 

The Administration's proposal to transition our nation's youth from the academic 
to the world of work represents one key component in this renewed national drive 
towards upgrading the skills of the American workforce. By introducing the School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993 (S. 1361), Ihe Administration has set the process 
in motion. 

The National Urban League supports this bill as a progressive measure to train 
all of America's youth for a high -skill, high -wage job market. We are pleased that 
S. 1361 views the school-to-work concept not as a limited "t-acking system" for non- 
college bound youth, but rather as a means for placing all youth on a "career" path 
with linkages between secondary and post secondary education. This is especially 
critical for African-American youth. For example, according to the National Urban 
league's State of Black America 1993 report, much concern exists in the manner 
in which African-American children are treated by the public institutions charged 
with promoting their development. The report states that far too many of our youth 
receive highly negative messages in school, the most vital development institution 
outside the family. African -American students, for example, are disproportionately 
placed in lower academic tracks where they have limited experience with tasks in- 
volving critical and analytic thinking skills, and many remain in low track place- 
ments throughout their school career. 

It must also be noted that, according to the State of Black America 1992, a major 
determinant of college enrollment and graduation of African Americans is the avail- 
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ability of financial aid. Indeed, with a 1992 poverty rate of 33% among African 
Americans, access to higher education for one-third of our population is truly lim- 
ited. The combination of lower expectations in the public school system and a lack 
of financial access to postsecondary education places African-American youth in an 
unjust playing field in the pursuit of high-skill, high-wage careers. The Administra- 
tion's bill must insure that its vision of a career path for all of America's youth will 
in fact become a reality. 

Reaching Out-Of-School Youth 

One of the key recommendations from the Commission on the Skills of the Amer- 
ican Workforce pertained to addressing the needs of students who drop out of school. 
Indeed, the report stated that "turning our backs on those dropouts, as we do now, 
is tantamount to turning our backs on our future workforce." A national school -to- 
work transition program must therefore make a compelling difference in the lives 
of out-of-school youth. 

African-American youth are disproportionately represented in the dropout popu- 
lation. The Department of Education's recent report on dropout rates in the U.S. in- 
forms that in 1992, about 3.4 million persons in the United States ages 16 through 
24 were high school dropouts, representing approximately 11% of all persons in this 
age group. The dropout rate for black 16- through 24-year-olds was 13.7%, compared 
with 7.7% for whites. And according to the skills Commission report, the dropout 
rate can reach as high as 50% in many of our inner cities. 

In addition to being disproportionately represented among school dropouts, Afri- 
can-American teenagers continue to be hard hit by joblessness. The official unem- 
ployment rate for black teenagers is over 40% or two-and-a-half times the rate for 
white teenagers. According to the National Urban League's Hidden Unemployment 
Index (HUD, however, approximately two-thirds (60.5%) of all black teenagers were 
jobless during the same period (the League's HUI factors in discouraged and invol- 
untary part-time workers). 

Therefore, we at the National Urban League are encouraged that the School -to- 
Work Opportunities Act of 1993 provides opportunity for states and local partner- 
ships to design and implement school -to-work programs for out=of-school youth. 
However, to assure that this population is effectively served, additional language is 
required in the legislation to establish a firm commitment throughout the bill to 
out-of-school youth. It is critical to insure that out-of-school youth are counted when 
states set out to "determine the number of projected program participants" when ap- 
plying for implementation grant funds. 

The League is also pleased to see that some recofjnition is given to the need for 
including community-based organizations in "the active and continued participation 
in the planning and development of the statewide School -to- Work Opportunities 
system . . Community -based organizations serve as critical links for reaching 
out-of-school youth. To insure their inclusion at critical points in the school -to- work 
system, language pertaining to community-based organizations must require their 
inclusion as partners in a consistent manner throughout the legislation. 

Recommendations 

To strengthen S. 1361's capacity to reach out-of-school youth the National Urban 
league makes the following specific recommendations. We believe that incorporation 
of these recommendations will provide out-of-school youth with the same oppor- 
tunity as in-school youth to participate in a school-to- work system that can make 
the difference between a life of poverty and one of productive economic independ* 
ence. 

The Urban league further recommends that the Administration and the Congress 
bring synergy to all the programs that are currently serving out-of-school youth. 
That these programs, i.e. JTPA, Job Corps, JOHS, etc., be required to assure that 
the youth served will receive the same academic and occupational training stand- 
ards that will be established for in-school youth. 

[Additional material is retained in the files of the committee.l 

Statkmknt of Gordon Ralky 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

My name is Gordon Raley and I am Kxecutive Director of the National Assembly 
of National Voluntary Health and Social Welfare Organizations and its affinity 
group, the National Collaboration for Youth (NCY). My statement supporting the 
School-To- Work Opportunities Act of 1993 is on behalf of the National Collaboration 
for Youth, based on a policy statement which has been reviewed by the national ex- 
ecutives of each of our member organizations. We enthusiastically support S. 1361 
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and hope that you will consider some perfecting changes as the bill moves through 
Committee and the Senate. 

The National Collaboration for Youth is a coalition of fifteen of the larger national 
youth serving organizations in the country who are each members of the National 
Assembly. Organized in 1973 around the issues of youth development, the Collabo- 
ration has become an active voice nationally for prevention services and positive 
youth development. Collectively, our organizations serve an estimate 30 million 
young people each year. 

The National Collaboration for Youth (NCY) believes that all youth should have 
access to effective training apprenticeships, community service, and productive em- 
ployment. Among the programs aspects we specifically support are: 

A. Education and training programs that provide and reinforce basic educational 
competencies, job skills, and employability skills for all young people; 

B. A focus on equity involving women and girls; 

C. Coordination between the Job Training Partnership Act and community serv- 
ice; 

D. Expansion of services that link social services, juvenile justice, health care, 
education, and employment, especially applied experiences which make education 
relevant; 

E. Greater involvement of business and labor to link training as realistically as 
possible to the work place; 

F. Inclusion of youth from diverse racial, ethnic, socioeconomic, and disability 
backgrounds in job programs to provide them with opportunities for working col- 
laboratively to acquire specific skills; 

G. Federal leadership in the development of youth employment policies, programs, 
and funding with special attention paid to mentoring and peer-to-peer learning ex- 
periences; 

H. Reinstatement of a separate office within the Department of Labor for youth 
training and employment to oversee the implementation of youth programs and to 
assure that appropriate leadership and coordination are present to put in place a 
consistent ana coherent youth employment and training policy throughout trie fed- 
eral government: and 

I. Recognition of national voluntary youth-serving organizations as effective out- 
reach, recruiting, and work-site resources for federal program implementation, since 
they can: (1) identify youth for employment and training programs (2) use volun- 
teers to achieve economies in the delivery of services; and (3) provide work sites and 
employment for disadvantaged youth. 

J. A sjpecific focus on values and special needs of an emotional or behavioral na- 
ture which interfere with successful employment for youth. 

On the whole these program elements have been very well integrated into S. 1361 
and the Committee and its staff are to be commended. We are especially pleased 
to see the bill's focus on education and training equity for young women and the 
attention to the needs of youth facing economic and other disadvantages. To further 
the goals and objectives of this bill and the Committee's excellent intent. We would 
however recommend a few perfecting changes. In general, we would suggest: 

1) that the role of nonprofit human service organizations a! «i especially youth 
service and youth development organizations be recognized not only as partners but 
also as potential work sites as part of school-to-work transition and career develop- 
ment; 

2) that increased emphasis be paid to the needs of out-of-school youth who arc 
not currently "students' who may well have even greater need for reinvolvement in 
school and work based education; and 

3) that in order to benefit youth who may be alienated from school, that attention 
be to informal education opportunities in the community; 

Specifically: 

In Section 3(aX4) after the words "public employers" insert the phrase "(including 
private, nonprofit employers)" and after the word "government,' insert the word 
community-based ygirth serving organizations,". 

In Section 3 (a)(4) strike the word "students" and insert in lieu thereof the word 
"youtl.". 

In Section 3(aX8) after the word "motivate" but before the word "youth" insert the 
words "out-of-school" and before the word "dropouts" strike the words "low-achieving 
youth and". 

In Section 4(2) strike the word "students" each time it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof the word "youth". 

In Section 4(4)(E), after the word program at the end thereof but before the semi- 
colon insert the words "or college education". 

Amend section 4(5) to read as follows: 
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(5) the term "employer" means both public and private employers (including pri- 
vate nonprofit employers); . , 

In Section 4(8) strike the words "consist of employers and insert in lieu tnereol 
"consists of public and private employers (including private nonprofit employers) . 

In Section 103 strike the word "students" where it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof "youth". „. . 4 . x „ A , 

Strike Section 103(2). (Rationale: requiring "interested students to^choose a ca- 
reer maior before Uth grade might prohibit some older "out-of-school youth Irom 
coming back to school to participate.) , 

In section 104 strike the word "student" where it appears and insert the word 

^section 202 (bX3) strike the word "employers" and insert in lieu thereof the 
words "public and private employers (including nonprofit employers) and belore the 
words business associations* insert the words "nonprofit youth serving organiza- 

U °In 8 'section 202(bX2) strike the word "employers" and insert in lieu thereof "public 
and private employers (including nonprofit employers). 

In secticn 202(bX4) insert after the word "business" the words and community- 
based youth serving organizations". . 

Insection 202(b)O0) strike the words "and dropouts" and insert in lieu thereof 
dropouts and jther youth.". t , . 

In Section 212 strike the word "employers" each time it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof "public and private employers (including private nonprofit employers) . 

In section 212(bX4) strike the word "employers" and insert in lieu }nereor the 
words "public and private employers (including nonprofit employers) and belore the 
words "business associations* insert the words "nonprofit youth serving organiza- 

tl0 Insection 212(b)(7) strike the word "students" and insert the word "youth". 
Amend Section 212(bX9) to read as follows: 

(9) describe how the State will ensure opportunities for out-of-school youth, youth 
with disabilities, youth under the jurisdiction of the State foster care system includ- 
ing those who may have "aged out* of such system, homeless youth, and former stu- 
dents who have dropped out of school to participate in School-to-Work Opportunities 
programs; , .. . . 4 , r 

In Section 212(gXD(C) strike the word "students" and insert m lieu tnereol 

y °n l Section 212(gX2XF) strike the words "at-risk and low achieving students^' and 
insert in lieu thereof "out-of-school youth and youth facing economic challenges . 
In Section 212(gX2) add new subsections K) and (L) to read as follows: 
(K) assisting partnershios to include youth from diverse racial, ethnic, socio-eco- 
nomic, and disability backgrounds in School-to-Work programs; and 

(L) involving voluntary youth-serving organizations in (0 identifying out-ol-scnool 
youth for School-to-Work programs, (ii) providing work sites and training sites lor 
youth as part of School-to-Work Opportunities programs, and (m) providing informal 
education activities relevant to the purposes of this Act. 

Statement of John Austin 

INTEGRATING SCHOOL AND THE WORKPLACE— HISTORY AND CONTEXT OF OUR LOCAL 

EFFORTS 

In the old workplace, or the "Taylorist" mass production environment, workers 
were often treated like machines— asked to do simple tasks over and over. Uearly 
this was the case in Flint and the General Motors auto production environment that 
dominated the local economy for the past 50 years. Our community relied on this 
"safety valve" for unskilled workers. Parents and educators could always shunt the 
non-at ievers (the non-college bound) to opportunities at the plant. The result was 
that euueators, along with parents and students, resisted linking education too 
closely with a workplace that did not nurture or appreciate complex thinking skills, 
nor provide opportunities for personal growth and lifelong learning. As a result, vo- 
cational education and technical training were demeaned— viewed as a dumping 
ground for kids who could not make it in the liberal arts-based college and proles- 
sional oriented program. . . . , n M 

Well, the old workplace is disappearing fast, especially fast in Mint and benesce 
County. This change, a change to a "high performance work environment is unlold- 
ing as we speak at General Motors and throughout our employer community. What 
is often not understood is that the changes in work at CM and other employers is 
leading to a convergence of the skills and abilities demanded by employers with 
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those desired by educators, parents, and others who care about the intellectual 
nourishment and "well-roundedness" of a young person's education. 

Today, in a growing number of workplaces, employers need motivated, versatile, 
well-educated individuals with skills in communication, teamwork, problem-solving, 
leadership, and analysis. Workers who are associates and partners with manage- 
ment in organizing, directing, and ensuring quality in a customer-driven production 
and service environment. Workers with a strong base of complex higher-order skills, 
and increasingly high levels of technical facility in their areas of specialization. Indi- 
viduals who can adapt to changing technology, and change job roles and careers sev- 
eral times during the course of their lives. 

But, we have left in place the same educational system. 

A system that mass produces learning, through "time in seat" work and standard- 
ized tests. A system that waits until young pccple leave school, or college, before 
introducing them to the dynamics of the real workplace. A system that helps the 
motivated, college-bound, and those with "special needs", but ignores, or gives up 
on the middle 70% of the student population. 

As the bipartisan National Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce 
said in their 1990 report, "America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages!": 

America may have the worst school-to-work transition system of any advanced in- 
dustrial country. Students who know few adults to help them get their first job are 
left to sink or swim. Because employers have not set training standards, few stu- 
dents can be sure that there is a market for the courses they pursue. 

This fact has become increasingly clear in Hint and Genesee County, and has led 
directly to our efforts to better connect the skills and preparation employers need 
with the educational experience of our young people. 

Numerous studies and analyses' detail and bemoan the historical gulf that exists 
between school and the workplace (ETS: From School to Work, The Neglected Ma- 
jority, Workforce 2000, etc.). Education in America for most students is divorced 
from active engagement with the applied skills needed in the workplace, and 
planned preparation for work. This is in sharp contrast to competitor nations. 

According to Bill Daggett, of the Internationa! Center for Leadership in Edu- 
cation—who spoke recently in Flint to county educators and employers— the Euro- 
pean community and Asian nations are moving now to increase requirements for all 
students in broad skill and subject arenas essential to the new workplace. Up to 
four years of applied physics, four years of technical reading and writing, and four 
years of applied math focusing on measurement, statistics and probability, are the 
norm in these countries. 

In Germany, 70% of the future workforce is engaged in structured apprenticeships 
while in high school— apprenticeships that connect classroom learning to applied 
work tasks, and open doors to high-skill, high-wage future employment opportuni- 
ties. And as we learned from visits to and from representatives of the German dual- 
system, there is much more flexibility to change "tracks" and indeed it \3 increas- 
ingly common to see the apprenticeship, university, and technical college pathways 
blending together than is commonly believed. 

Our U.S. system is neither revamping curriculum to reflect new workplace demands, 
nor building in opportunities for students to marry applied learning to tradi- 
tional study of theoretical or "academic" disciplines. 
Our "system" relies on outdated proxies to link schools and the workplace. Young 
people go through high school and college and get a diploma— a diploma that is sup- 
posed to mean something to employers. But employers can't bank on the diploma 
to tell them anything really useful about skill levels. So they rely on other proxies: 
age, marital status, experience in a number of other jobs, their own employment 
tests— before they risk hiring. And they still don't get recruits with the attributes 
they need. 

Meanwhile, the number of jobs for "unskilled workers" is decreasing rapidly, while 
the number of jobs requiring complex and specialized technical training is increas- 
ing. In 1950, 60% of occupations could be Tilled by "unskilled" workers. By 1995, 
that percentage will have shrunk to iust 15% — with positions requiring technically 
trained workers increasing to 45% ol job occupations, and professional preparation 
and degrees making up the other 40% of the workforce. 

Flint is not divorced from these national trends, our employers are setting in- 
creasingly higher standards for preparation, and creating a work force whose mix 
of skills and education needs to be much higher than it was 30 or even 5 years ago. 
By the year 2000, 52% of all jobs will require one or more years of post-secondary 
technical or professional training; but right now less than 30% of Genesee County 
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young people graduate from a technical, associates, or baccalaureate degree pro- 

^Most of our students, and teachers for that matter, are still cut off from these 
changes. Education for the vast majority of students (the now infamous "Forgotten 
Hair) is unmotivating and irrelevant— lacking connection to any real opportunities 
or expectations in the labor market. 

A lucky few get good coop work opportunities while in high school (only 700 stu- 
dents out of 20,000 high schoolers in Genesee County). Locally, the quality of co- 
ops various tremendously; most are at fast-food restaurants. 

Our current education system fails most students; the exceptions being the elite 
college-track students, who move successfully into the professional ranks, and the 
tenacious and lucky technically oriented student who puts up with being viewed as 
a "second-class" citizen in order to pursue a technical education leading to market- 
able skills. _ _ . „ , 

As the recent report of the Michigan Commission on Career and lecnnical Edu- 
cation put it: m . _ « . 

"We must redefine the purpose of education. The central purpose of our education 
system must be to provide all students with the education, skills and training need- 
ed to enable them to make a seamless transition from high school to further edu- 
cation and the world of work." 

HOW DO WE DO BETTER? THE* GENESEE COUNTY EXPERIENCE 

In Genesee County we are organizing our. employer community to articulate dear- 
ly how local education and training institutions can help meet the demands of the 
^new workplace". Then we must work together— employers, schools, and post-sec- 
ondary institutions — to meet those demands. # 

Genesee County has not waited for state and national leadership, but has orga- 
nized itself for comparative advantage in a very competitive world marketplace. We 
are putting in place a workforce development system, in particular, a school-to-work 
transition system, thut will fuel our economic growth, and enable Flint area young 
people to prepare for good job opportunities in the area, or around the world. 

Our employers are demanding a different set of basic skills from all workers and 
a more specialized set of skills for particular occupations. As we began our efforts 
several years ago to improve the school to work transition on our community we 
took two tracks: „ . .,. . A . , 

1) Set and integrate a much higher threshold of generic skills into the academic 
preparation of all our young people, and; 

2) Develop integrated career paths, or career ladder programs in broad occupa- 
tional clusters, that span secondary and post-secondary education to the workplace. 

As we began our work we convened employers and higher education institutions 
around these two goals. In dealing with the former, we examined employability 
skills frameworks that had previously been developed and took as our starting point 
The Secretary of Labor's Commission on Necessary Skills (SCANS) as the most ap- 
propriate skill framework— as determined by our local employers. SCANs defines 
key skill arenas as: . . .. 

Foundation skills in: Basics: reading, writing, mathematics, speaking, & listening; 
Thinking skills: problem-solving, reasoning; and Personal qualities: self manage- 
ment, responsibility. .... . 

Underpinning five competencies: Resource management; Interpersonal skill ^in- 
formation management; Systems understanding and management; and Techno- 
logical facility. , 
We modified this framework based on local employer needs and expectations and 
developed examples of how these skill sets could be developed and represented by 
students to employers. Working with area schools districts, we have encouraged the 
infusion of these skills into the outcome setting, curriculum planning, and student 
portfoMo development process— now required for all secondary school students in 
Michigan. , . _ . . ... 

Area employers are active in articulating the extent to which these new skills are 
essential in their evolving workplaces. Employers are working with school districts 
as they engage in their own school improvement process to integrate these higher 
order generic competencies into curriculum for all students. 

In addressing our second and complementary school to work agenda— the develop- 
ent and spread of structured career paths programs in broad occupational clusters, 
e organi/.ed processes that would lead to a growing network of career path pro- 
grams in key economic sectors. We pulled together employers, higher educators, K- 
12 and vocational system working groups in manufacturing, health care, business 
and financial services, and in government/public service. We fostered new awareness 
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of models for school to work transition (tech-prep, career academies, youth appren- 
ticeship). We involved teachers, employers, and administrators from all levels in ex- 
amining these models, as well as local needs and opportunities. 

Our explicit goal was to nurture the development of the strongest variants of 
school to work transition we could possibly muster—initiatives that combined many 
or most of the following elements in an organized way for a growing strata of school 
students: 

combine academic and "work-based learning* 

provide a clear continuum of course and experiential activities from secondary 
through post-secondary education — on to the workplace, a "structured ladder of 
career advancement" 
rovide mechanisms and forums for employers to clearly define to schools and 
igher education institutions the competencies they require of successful em- 
ployees^ — driven by the long-term workforce skill needs of high performance 
firms 

lead to a degree, credential or skill set that is accepted in the labor marketplace 
career pathways that are diverse, flexible, and accessible to a wide variety of 
students 

built on formal and durable partnerships between schools, employers, and tech- 
nical and postsecondary institutions 

involve support services such as counseling, and career planning, and career ex- 
ploration early in students career, preferably beginning in elementary and mid- 
ale school 

integrate academic and vocational education, in more powerful "applied learn- 
ing" 

We sought and are increasingly successful in developing broad scale investment 
from employers and educators in the development of these initiatives. We have stat- 
ed and acted on the premise that the development of strong school to work programs 
involves a real quid pro quo between area firms and educators. Firms are oeing 
asked to buy into much more organized and structured youth development initia- 
tives, that involve them in content development and worksite learning. In return, 
educators are being asked to.revise content, curriculum, course progression, school 
organization, and create new interdisciplinary frameworks for implementing career 
path programs. 

We arc also trying hard through the Roundtable to fold together existing streams 
of funding and policy agendas tnat can be used to build school to work into the 
mainstream of the educational experience. This includes steering tech-prep, voca- 
tional, JTPA1 and other funding sources into the development of these school to 
work initiatives. 

The result today is that Genesee County has an increasingly comprehensive game 
plan for the development of structured career paths within tiie school systems of the 
county to improve education and better connect with career and workplace demands. 
This effort pulls together employers, our higher education institutions and the 
school systems, along with funding streams from tech-prep, JTPA and other sources 
to support development of structured school-to-career initiatives in manufacturing, 
health care, financial/business services, public service and other career areas. Youtri 
apprenticeship, career academies, and tech-prep models are being promoted and 
adapted to meet the needs of our local situation. 

A manufacturing career path consortia, AMTEC (Agile Manufacturing Technology 
Education Consortia) involves all 21 school districts, higher education and voca- 
tional schools, GM, UAW, and local employers in the implementation of manufactur- 
ing career paths county-wide. These manufacturing career paths build on our strong 
base and economic development agenda linked to high-value added manufacturing 
and supportive service industries, and tie together existing programs with new de- 
velopments in a comprehensive manufacturing oriented career preparatory initia- 
tive. 

This initiative already includes several proven programs for particular occupa- 
tional nicheH— including the MTP program (Manufacturing Technology Partnership) 
oriented towards skilled trades preparation (awarded a US Department of Labor 
Youth Apprenticeship grant — described in seperate testimony), and IVojcct Draft, an 
integrate a CAD/design program — proven successful in Oakland and Macomb Coun- 
ties of Michigan, which nave similar concentrations of auto related design firms, and 
being spearheaded by Mott Community College locally. 

Best-practice Health and Financial Services career paths are being developed in 
our major high school and vocational systems, tied directly to employer and higher 
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education demands and programs. For example, our area vocational center, the Gen- 
esee Area Skill Center (GASC) had a long-standing "Careers in Health" program 
that involved class work and work -based learning, for 11th and 12th graders. 
Through our efforts, additional hospitals are partnering with the GASC, and the 
program is developing new articulation arrangements with area post-secondary in- 
stitutions, and more aggressive marketing and outreach (see seperate testimony). 

Similary, business and financial services vocational programs in several area high 
school systems, are being expanded towards a career academy model — integrating 
mainline academic courses into the program, involving employers in development of 
course content and work -based learning experiences, and connecting these programs 
with offerings at higher education institutions. A consortium of school-linked com- 
munity service initiatives has also been developed to add quality and content to 
community service and service learning activities in the county. 

While we have made much headway, we have much to do. The most fundamental 
challenge is to truly build a system that integrates school to work initiatives into 
the educational mainstream. Such a system will require new attitudes and behavior 
on the part of employers, students, parents, teachers and community leaders. 

In fact, we have found that an essential ingredient in developing school to work 
initiatives is persuading the affected constituencies that such an agenda is both es- 
sential and desirable. Essential if we are to keep and create jobs, and enjoy a qual- 
ity of life in the Genesee County community. Desirable as a means to promote more 
profound learning and understanding on the part of students, no matter what career 
they pursue. 

Our broad scale efforts at public education in Genesee County, through the media, 
school and parent meetings, among many means, are an essential component of our 
efforts. Working with the Public Agenda Foundation, we are continuing a campaign 
called Crisis in the Workforce. A campaign dedicated to helping the community un- 
derstand the urgency of educational change, and the directions we must take — in- 
cluding building a better school to work transition system — if we arc to compete in 
the global marketplace. 

SCHOOL TO WORK SYSTKM BUILDING 

As indicated, we arc very supportive of national and state efforts to build a strong 
school to work system that can complement and support our local efforts. Some spe- 
cific comments relative to the concept being proposed by the Administration in this 
regard include: 

Very supportive of content of the Administration proposal which matches very 
nicely with our local agenda — integrating school-based and work-based learning, cre- 
ating a career-oriented course progression, and articulation, providing support serv- 
ices such as counseling and career exploration, and seeking to integrate academic 
and vocational programming. 

We clearly believe work -based learning components mean a stronger program, but 
this requirement is very difficult to realize without faster private sector changes (or 
incentives to drive change that see work -based learning for young people as a stra- 
tegic way firms build their future workforce. In other words many firms will partici- 
pate in a new style school to work program, not out of their selfish interests, but 
out of goodwill and a desire to change education. The two combined arc the most 
powerful levers for change 

We are somewhat concerned about the extent to which states will or will not do 
what we believe they should and must — i.e.; use new dollars and federal agenda to 
wrap together money and agenda already flowing through tech- prep, vocational pro- 
grams, JTPA youth, apprenticeships and other programs; to promote a unified up- 
proach to school to work transition, both statewide and locally. 

We cannot afford another disconnected initiative that has only marginal impact 
on the existing systems. If this were to happen the Alternative is the federal "ven- 
ture capital" could get segmented and the ellort evaporate after several years. 

We are concerned, about where the proper level of federalism for skill standards 
and credential development resides. In building school to work programs, our bias 
is to build local (labor market) systems that tie partners together in real ways, but 
guarantee program completers have state or nationally recognized degree, credential 
or skill award that is transactional; i.e. helps get a job in labor market. The labor 
market is this sense can only be a national one 

If we are to have a national school to work "system", we should have both com- 
mon substantive as well as organizational elements to programs across states and 
localities-including governance. Here the insistence on a common frame for regional 
labor market consortia (such as local Employment and Training Boards, PlCs, 
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LEA's) etc. — will ensure this does not become just one other totally scattered initia- 
tive. 

Vanguard communities such as our own that have a system to move school -to- 
work forward should not have to wait on the state, but we endorse the reserve of 
significant dollars for states — if they show how they will use existing funding 
streams more effectively to support the school to work agenda. 

Creating this system demands new responsibilities and change on the part of each 
of us. What we have said in Genesee County is that: 
Employers must: 

Implement "high-performance" workplaces in their organizations, workplaces that 
seek competitive advantage through quality and service, and that require highly 
skilled personnel; 

Make workforce development a part of company strategic thinking and planning. 
This means anticipating workforce skill needs of the future, and .partnering with 
local education and training institutions to meet those needs. This means making 
continuous education a requirement of ongoing employment; 

Agree to help define "baseline" or threshold skills you want to see the K-12 sys- 
tem instill in students. Agree to use a "portfolio" or similar mechanism representing 
those skills in hiring and interviewing; 

Define the particular skills and education preparation required by your organiza- 
tion. Set standards, and work with area education and training institutions to cre- 
ate career pathways (including co-op, apprenticeship, internship, and externship po- 
sitions) for students from high school, extending through post-secondary institu- 
tions. 

Building a true school to work system will require significant will and long term 
commitment at all levels. Locally we have done our best to develop such a system — 
so our young people learn and succeed and our local community thrives. We believe 
such a system reouires serious changes on the part of all the key stakeholders in 
education. As we nave defined our goals, we see the nature of the changes as fol- 
lows: 

Schools and Higher Education must: Accept preparation for work as a major role 
of education; and Employees return to school throughout their work lives to reedu- 
cate themselves. 

Working together, we can create a better system of linking our educational system 
with ihe real demands of the labor market. This can only increase the opportunity 
our voung people have to work and prosper in Genesee County. 

Working together, Genesee County is creaking new ground is a leader in creating 
a functioning workforce development system — giving us a leg up in a competitive 
international marketplace. 

Our people, our children, are the only resource that can't be easily transported 
or replaced. It's time to make our "people system" second to none. 

Statement of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters appreciates the opportunity to 
present written testimony to the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Employment and 
Productivity for the hearings held September 28th and October 13th or the 1993 cal- 
endar year. 

SUMMARY POINTS 

That curriculum and activities engage students in learning about the laws, issues 
and rights that apply to the workplace; and, 

That the International Brotherhood of Teamsters can play a major role in craPving 
this program because of its 1.5 million members located in both public and private 
sectors, in miscellaneous industries from trucking and warehousing to health care 
and manufacturing. 

LEARNING FROM PROGRAMS IN EXISTENCE 

Even in the cases of model school-to-work programming currently underway, there 
are many problems that need to be addressed. Both the Bank of America program 
in San Prancisco and the work-study initiative in St. Ixniis find students spending 
the majority of their time either photocopying or sitting alone, idle. There is no real 
educational value to this exercise in either case. 

Employers participating in school -to- work need to be willing to provide meaning- 
ful opportunities to students well beyond the simple tasks that are typically as- 
signed to student interns. An employer has to guide students in a more progressive 
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fashion, whore students start out "pushing the broom" and move on to more difficult 
tasks requiring greater skills, autonomy and decision makinc capability 

Other problem plague school-to-work programs. The Northern Nevada Teamsters 
Joint ApprenticeshipTnd Training Program illustrates equipment access as a con- 
cern "Our biggest problem is . . . forcing the employers to vary the training, and 
to movV our apprentice to different equipment on a regular basis," says Carl 
knmoss! LU 533 P Business Representative in response to a Teamster gaining sur- 
vey In the national school-to-work program, employers must be willing w> provide 
access and learning on all equipment so that students gain expenence on vanous 
equipment, systems and technologies. 

labor's concerns 

Thir Congress- has an opportunity to create the most innovative school-to-work 
program evlr, learning from the typical problems that arise when we attempt to 
pkS students in real work environments. But, to establish a Program that takes 
all parties' concerns into consideration, Congress needs to hear and act upon labor's 

voice which often takes a backseat to that of the employer's. 

The InternaTional Brotherhood of Teamsters has already presented public ^com- 
ments to the U.S. Department of Ubor regarding its concerns. These cornments 
mirror and build upon the AFL-CIO's National Training Policy, as adopted by the 
AprCIOs ExecuUv? Council in May 1993. First, this Union promotes the .mpor- 
fance o P bastasWlb training so that rigorous education standards are : not Bacnficed 
to experiential learning. Second, there is no need for duplication ofe^; Appren- 
ticeship and private sector training programs should receive more suppo ^ and fund- 
ing because these programs produce students with marketable skirts. Third, this 
Union favors decentralization, giving local jurisdictions authority to craft, their own 
school-to-work programs while adhering to strict quality standards. Fourth, i .is im- 
portant "that these 8 programs do not result in disp acement or deteriorate .the wage 
Fevels within industries. Fifth, health and safety is a priority area for this Union 
We iscrt that the employer is responsible for creating and maintaining a safe and 
healthy workplace Sixth, consortiums established to Sesign and implement school- 
to-wor£ needto be comprised of all players: organized labor, 

sovernment officials and students. If organized labor is overlooked, the programs 
sufTe™frem a one-sided view of the workplace. Seventh collective bargaining agree- 
ments cannot be circumvented through the school-to-work process. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO CONGRESS 

Congress needs to build certain provisions into these programs and curriculum 
The International Brotherhood of Teamsters suggests that scTiool-to-work programs. 
(1) involve only those employers willing to leal a student j through basic and ad- 
vanced skill and technical knowledge areas, which would include ^te the 
eouiDment systems and technolopes used in the workplace; (2) mclude curriculum 
X P emphasi y zesTrong academics" and meaningful wort; integrate into the cur- 
riculum the laws issues and rights that apply -o the workplace and ^ustiy^ and, 
(4) addresses labor's concerns as written in the M L-CIO National Training lolicv 

The Teamsters wishes to spotlight Recommendation #3 above. Students should 
learn more than just the skills and knowledge required in a particular job or indus- 
try ThTy should be exposed to the laws, issues and rights impacting workers, em- 
d lovers and the broader community. r . , . 

Substantive cun-iculum could spotlight: workplace health and safety; industry- 
SDeciHc regulations; environmental laws, workers righto, etc. 

^o study a job 0 ; career path in absence of full understanding of the work envi- 
mnment ^ve 8 the student an unrealistic view of the role or workers, employers, 
S ^anTgovernmental agencies. School-to-work curriculum must allow explo- 
ration of all the frameworks that govern the way work is conducted today. 

CURRICULUM EXAMPLE: "TRANSPORTATION LOGISTICS" 
The International Brotherhood of Teamsters represents members in a number of 
core industries. One of the areas of concentration is transportation We represent 
more than more than 200,000 members in the trucking industry. lbO.OOO leamsior 
member woriTfo United Varcel Service. 9,000 flight attendants or Northwest A.r- 
hnc™ Md Thousands ol others in the airline industry are Teamster members Our 
connection to transportation could produce exemplary partnerships giving students 
accenq to hitfh tfrowih industries. i j 

Our vision for model curriculum for a career in transportation includes: 
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Module One: History & Development of the Transportation Industry 
Overview of surface transportation and airlines 
Systems management: logistics, costing, laws and regulations 
Environmental concerns 

Role of public policy in the transportation industry 
Major issues affecting transportation today 

Module Two: Careers in Transportation 
Securing a job in the industry: skill and knowledge base reauirements 
Retaining a job in the industry: retraining efforts 
Career paths within industry 

Module Three: Externship in Industry 

Students either select among major industries (freight, small package delivery, 
airline, rail) or move across industry lines 

Developing linkages throughout the program that integrates theory &nd practice 

AMENDMENTS TO TILE ACT 

The critical change the International Brotherhood of Teamsters has form S. 1361 
reads as follows: (recommended text is italic) 

Sec. 103. The school-based learning component of a School-to-Work Opportunities 
program shall include— (3) a program of study . . . Educate America Act, meet the 
requirements necessary for a student to earn a skill certificate, and curriculum and 
activities that engage students in learning about a ranged workplace rights, laws 
and issues and their connection to the community; ..." 

Sec. 202(cX8). Funds awarded for state development activities shall be expended 
for the following activities, including (8) "designing challenging curriculum, includ- 
ing curriculum and activities that engage students in learning about a rage of work- 
place rights, laws and issues and their connection to the community." 

Sec. 212(c)(5). Federal funds shall be expended by a State only for activities which 
may include "designing or adapting model curricula that can be used to integrate 
academic and vocational learning, school-based and work -based learning, secondary 
and post -secondary education, and that engage students in learning about a range 
of workplace rights, laws and issues and their connection to the community;" 

CONCLUSION 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters applauds this Congress for setting 
the stage for a National School -To -Work initiative. But, we caution against relying, 
in whole, on existing models for ways to carry out these programs. For example! 
what is missing from most school -to -work programs is a broader perspective. Discus- 
sion of the laws, issues and rights impacting the workplace needs to be included, 
further, most employers have been reluctant to make meaningful opportunities 
available to students; instead, interns are relegated to simple tasks. Finally, the ab- 
sence of labor's input from most school-to-work transition programs shows a heavy- 
handed corporate message that does not give students full knowledge of all the par- 
ties in the marketplace. Students uo not come away from these programs under- 
standing the role of organized labor, employers, government and the community. 

Congress has at its fingertips an opportunities to draw all parties into crafting 
a state-of-the-art program that would guide localities on ways to design curriculum 
giving students the most comprehensive school-to-work transition opportunities 
ever. What the Teamsters Union and other voices within organized laoor have to 
offer is critical to making sure the student receives the best learning experience pos- 
sible. 

Thank you for giving the International Brotherhood of Teamsters an opportunity 
to share its perspective with this subcommittee. 
(Additional material is retained in committee files.) 

Statement ok Girls Incorporated 

Girls Incorporated (formerly Girls Clubs of America) is a national youth organiza- 
tion that has been providing direct service to school -age girls in communities 
throughout our country for almost fifty years. The organization has long been con- 
cerned with the preparation of girls and young women for economic independence 
and viable employment. Girls Incorporated has taken a lead in developing and eval- 
uating innovative programs. Our commitment to employment and training programs 
for girls and young women is emphasized by adoption of our policy statement on 
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employment in 1983, revised by the Girla Incorporated National Council on April 
25, 1992: 

Every girl growing up today must be employable to survive. Girla Incor- 
porated is committea to achieving equal access to preparation for employment 
and to jobs; to equal pay for work of comparable value; and to equal opportuni- 
ties for advancement. This equality should exist in law and in practice. In sup- 
port of this policy, Girls Incorporated will continue to develop information, pro- 
grama, and policies on employment issuea for girls. 

Today's girls grow up in an inequitable world where gender discrimination limits 
their opportunities, experiences and accomplishments. The School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities Act has the potential to improve the school-to-work transition for all young 
people. However, to make a difference in the lives of our nation's 22 million girls, 
it is crucial that their special needs be targeted. 

At our National Resource Center we conduct research and collect information to 
develop the programs, resources, settings and principles that best enable girls to 
overcome discrimination and other barriers to gender equity. Based on this expertise 
and the expertise developed through our experience of direct service, programming 
and advocacy for girls, we are submitting this statement to bring several points to 
your attention. 

1. Inclusion of informal education in initiatives and programs: In addition to the 
formal education system, a significant amount of education takes place in the com- 
munity — in Girls Incorporatea centers, museums, settlement houses and other com- 
munity-based settings. A study released by the Carnegie Council on Adolescent De- 
velopment reported that between 60 and 80 percent of young adolescents participate 
in at least one non-school activity sponsored by public or nonprofit agencies. Fur- 
thermore, it stated that almost 40 percent of adolescents' waking hours are discre- 
tionary compared to the 30 percent they spend in school (Carnegie, 1992). Con- 
sequently, the informal education that takes place in non-school settings can provide 
a powerful tool for helping young people make the school-to-work transition. Indeed 
many such organizations have expertise developed over decades of providing em- 
ployability training, job shadowing, etc. In addition, informal education settings are 
oflen the singular resource for young people who are not enrolled in school. 

We strongly recommend the inclusion of community-based organizations for initia- 
tives and funding under the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993 so that young 
people will benefit from the expertise of youth organizations that have spent years 
developing their programs. 

2. Staff training and development: The recent AAUW report, How Schools Short- 
change Girls, brought the barrier* girls face in school to national attention. The re- 
port demonstrated that girls do iiot receive the same quality or quantity of edu- 
cation as boys and that there is a significant difference in their educational out- 
comes. Without specific training and consistent monitoring, adults will continue to 
deliver messages that perpetuate sex stereotypes and inequities. We have found 
that many professionals need training to increase their awareness of gender inequi- 
ties and to develop environments that are positive for girls. Further, Girls Incor- 
porated has developed the capacity to deliver training on gender equity issues and 
on providing a positive environment for girls whatever the setting. This expertise 
should be utilized in implementing the school -to- work program. 

3. Allocation of funds for sharing and replicating existing programs: Girls Incor- 
porated programs are based on research about what girls need and what is effective 
in meeting those needs. Our programs are having a national impact in schools, 
camps, museums and other community-based organizations. 

a. Operation SMART is our program to encourage and involve more girls in 
Science, Math And Relevant Technology. Most jobs require a background in math 
and sciencev vet many girls drop out of these critical fields even before they reach 
their teens. Girls Incorporated has produced model programs and materials lor girls 
6-18 that enable Girls Incorporated centers, other agencies, science centers and 
schools to offer informal, hands-on science education programs. Operation SMART 
encourages girls to explore the world around them, to take things apart, to be criti- 
cal and skeptical thinkers, to observe and estimate and above all to question. The 
program combines hands-on activities and career development with a conscious 
Focus on ouuity, a commitment to sharing decision -making with girls and opportuni- 
ties for girls to take action in their communities around science- and technology -re- 
lated issues This prepares girls for jobs out of the low-wage track of the traditional 
clerical and personal services fields. 

b. Inventing Adolescent Pregnancy helps girls ages 9-18 clarify values with par- 
ents, learn aHsrrtivoness and resistance skills, develop aspirations for education and 
career and, for sexually active girls, learn atxmt and obtain contraceptive tech- 
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nology. The results of our research on this program were reported in Truth, Trust 
and Technology. Rigorous evaluation demonstrated that consistent participants in 
programs for younger girls were half as likely to have sexual intercourse for the first 
time as nonparticipants; and participants in programs for older girls were less likely 
to become pregnant than nonparticipants. 

There is evidence that early pregnancy is significantly related to school drop out 
among pregnant and parenting teens. Eighty percent of teen mothers drop out and 
only 56 percent ever graduate from high school. Giving girls the information and 
skills to avoid early pregnancy must be an important component of any program to 
increase girls' success in making a smooth school -to- work transition. 

c. Choices is a curriculum and workbook series for young women and men ages 
14-20. The program utilizes thought-provoking exercises to help young people deter- 
mine both their goals and realistic plans for reaching them. Choices projects young 
people into the future to identify and develop the skills and attitudes that will be 
required for career and life satisfaction. 

Girls Incorporated and our affiliates have been asked to provide these programs 
in schools and to train counselors and teachers in how to administer them. Such 
curriculum need not be reinvented.The legislation needs to appropriate funds for 
training staff to implement informal education programs, such as those offered by 
Girls Incorporated, that have demonstrated their positive impact on young people. 

4. Equity: It is important that the School-to-Work Opportunities Act go beyond 
the legally conceived notions of equity as equal opportunity. Elizabeth Fennema 
makes useful distinctions between equity of access, equity of treatment and equity 
of outcome. Equity of access means, at least, equal opportunity to participate in a 
program. Access is far more than not excluding girls and young women deliberately. 
Equity of treatment implies that girls receive at least the same level and quality 
of attention and resources as do boys — it has been well documented that this is not 
the case in most classrooms and in other settings. Equity of treatment for girls, as 
a group that has been historically excluded, may include different or additional pro- 
gram components to compensate for the opportunities denied. Equity of outcome 
measures whether the gap between females and males in achievement, confidence, 
persistence and participation has been eliminated or significantly reduced. This con- 
cept should appear appropriately in the legislation. 

5. Inclusion of out-of-school youth: The transition from school to work is a difficult 
time for all young people. However, it is particularly challenging for those that are 
not enrolled in school. Provision must be mad-i to ensure that this group receives 
all services and that the organizations that work with them — often community- 
based organizations — be included in all initiatives and funding. We find little or no 
mention of this group of out-of-school youth \r the legislation. This omission must 
be corrected. 

6. Support services: Research studies have demonstrated the value of offering 
post-program support services for a period of time after job placement. This is a crit- 
ical juncture in the school-to-work transition. Staff can assist participants in dealing 
with questions, concerns or problems that arise at the ir job. This may also be help- 
ful in determining components that are missing from the program. Youth employ- 
ment organizations have developed an expertise in offering this type of support over 
the past two decades. 

7. Data collection: We want to comment explicitly on the importance of including 
sex as a background characteristic in post-program research of participants. We es- 
tablished the Girls Incorporated National Resource Center in Indianapolis in 1981 
in specific response to the startling lack of information about girls. Many organiza- 
tions and agencies do not collect, analyze and report data by sex. We have raised 
this problem in many legislative contexts over the past two decades and wrestled 
with it as the nation's leading source of information about girls. Participant infor- 
mation needs to be collected, analyzed and cross- tabulated by sex, race, ethnicity, 
disability and socioeconomic status whenever feasible. This additional information 
is essential to monitoring progress in closing the gap in opportunities, treatment, 
experiences and outcomes for girls and women. More knowledge about the effective- 
ness of programs can lead to more efficient use of tax dollars. 

Girls Incorporated applauds the Administration for recognizing the urgency of this 
important social issue and Congress for acting on it so swiftly. We submit these 
comments in support of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993 and in hope 
that our 20 yours of experience in the youth employment field will help to shape 
the Act in such a way as to insure its success and benefit all young Americans. 
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Statement of Erik Beyer 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Erik Beyer ^#ent of the 
National Association of State Councils on Vocational Lducation W^V\*± With 
me today is Cecil Underwood, former governor of West Virginia and Vice president 
of the National Association of State Councils on Vocational Lducation As President 
of [NASCOVE1 I am here today to express our strong support lor the bchool-to- 
Work Opportunities initiatives. As a businessman, I know I speak for my colleagues 
on State Councils across the nation when I say we have waited years for a national 
education initiative which truly reflects the needs of employers and students 

Ever since I served in the Senate of the State of Nevada, I have felt it unfortunate 
that Congressional hearings often are so limited in terms of access that legislation 
which holds great potential to serve our needs in the states is allowed to miss the 
mark I strongly believe thai the 20 years of evaluation and advice on the delivery 
of vocational education, which is represented in the reports and membership of the 
State Councils on Vocational Education (SCOVE), could benefit the Committee and 
their staff in deliberation on bills like the School-to-Work Opportunities Act. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act holds great promise for both employers and 
the present and future generations of students. The Act reflects the very best of pro- 
gram components from vocational and technical education past and current and 
finks these components to a new understanding of the true purpose ol a IMblic 
education system, the preparation of all citizens to contribute to society. 

SCOVEs have been an integral part of the evaluation and o-->rsight of vocational 
education since 1968. A review of State Council reports clet> y indicates that as 
earlv as 1970 there was a strong concern for career guidance, program articulation, 
student placement, expansion of work experience opportunities, evaluation and 
tracking of program completers, all components of the School-to-Work Opportunities 

A 0*ur collective years of experience tell us that four issues must be addressed in 

a T^Trole of the state and local boards of education must be strengthened in this 
bill'if you expect long-term commitment to the reform objectives. The infrastructure 
of educational management must be motivated to make system wide change before 
federal programs underwriting planning and program establishment will work long 
term If state and local management of the educational system is not involved and 
empowered through federal legislation, there will be little continuing comprehensive 
change. The result will be that in many districts commitment to reform will not out- 
last the federal funds. . _ . 4 J vr ™ 
2 Third-party oversight, involving representatives of the private and public sec- 
tors must be a viable part of the school-to-work initiative at the state and local lev- 
els ' Partnerships among businesses, labor organizations, service organizations, 
schools and students must become a cohesive force directed toward achieving a com- 
mon goal: gainful employment and educational advancement for the student. 1 he 
third-party evaluation function must remain objective. As a result of their role in 
the dispensation of funds, Private Industry Council members after a short period 
of timeMrecame a structural part of the JTPA community, and their evaluation pro- 
spective and oversight became biased. The same becomes true of contractors and on- 
the-job training providers because they receive the funds dispensed by their col- 

lC ^Vocational student organizations have become an integral part of a comprehen- 
sive employment education program. Leadership, and plain good citizensh ip, as de- 
veloped through vocational student organizations, is critical to the 21st century 
workplace. Cooperative skills, teamwork, and all of the other personal skills like re- 
liability motivation, occupational communication and many others are the lounda- 
tion of student organizations. If school-to-work and school-to-school transition is to 
be successful, vocational student organizations must have a prominent place in the 

l& 4^fthou^ of continuing their education, adults will, in fact, find them- 

selves without the occupational and technical skills necessary to compete either • , n 
professional or technical jobs of the future. The recent introduction of HR 2493 Na- 
tional Workforce IVeparation and Development Reform Act addresses our concern 
of services to the adult populations assuming that the School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act and the National Workforce Preparation and Development Reform Act are com- 

P Xnlcmtt t r9 n it now stands, this Act establishes school-to-work financially as a 
vear-to-vear "project." The issue is not the value of the program but the ability o 
state and local educational resources to pick up the responsibilities when federal 
funds are no longer available. As a past state legislator serving on the Senate *i- 
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nance Committee and being involved with the National Conference of State Legisla- 
tors, I was always concerned when a federal project-oriented program came into our 
state, and we were expected to pick it up when the federal funds ran out The suc- 
cess or failure of this legislation in reforming the way young people are brought into 
the labor force is heavily dependent upon the ability of Congress to include all state 
and local players. At some later point in time it may become necessary to consider 
a percentage set-aside in each of the education and training acts to assure that the 
national concern for school-to-work reform is institutionalized. 

Statkmknt ok Nancyk M. Combs 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished Subcommittee members, I am Nancye M, 
Combs, President of HK Enterprise, Inc. in Louisville, Kentucky, and Chairwoman 
of the Private Industry Council of Louisville and J e (Torso n County, I submit this tes- 
timony today in my capacity as a member of the Executive Committee of the Louis- 
ville Education and Employment Partnership. We are indeed pleased and honored 
to have this opportunity to provide you information regarding various school-to-work 
transition activities presently underway in the Louisville metropolitan area, and to 
comment on S.1361, the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993, currently pend- 
ing before your Subcommittee. 

The I>ouisville Education and Employment Partnership ("LEEP"), launched over 
five years ago, is a close-knit collaboration involving seven key partners sharing re- 
sponsibility for developing, funding and guiding the initiative: the City of Louisville, 
JefTerson County Government, the JcfTcrson County \\ih\w Schools, the lYivate In- 
dustry Council of Louisville and Jefferson County, the Uuisvillo Area Chamber of 
Commerce, Metro United Way and the Greater Louisville Economic Development 
Partnership. The respective leaders of these partner organizations form the nucleus 
of LEEP's Executive Committee, which ia augmented by the addition of several at- 
large members, including the President of the University of Ixjuisvillc, Thia testi- 
mony, therefore, is provided on behalf of these collaborating entities. 

The Ixmisville Education and Employment Partnership, modeled in part after the 
Boston Compact, was conceived originally as a drop-out prevention effort utilizing 
school -to -work transition as its core strategy, and this remains its primary mission. 
Since its inception in early 1988, the LEEP program has annually served between 
1,000 and 1,500 disadvantaged youth determined to be significantly at risk of drop- 
ping out of high school. Some 450 local businesses of every size and* stripe have com- 
mitted to providing summer employment and full-time employment for successful 
graduates of the program, and many of these firms also provide volunteer mentors 
who have been invaluable in helping bridge the £ap between the classroom and the 
workplace. The program's results, measured continuously against control group per- 
formance, have been impressive: the drop-out rate of participants has been reduced 
by more than one-half, learning gains have been notable, and the transition from 
high school to the workplace for these youth has been dramatically simplified. This 
initiative also encompasses the JefTerson County High School, which is a school dis- 
trict-wide alternative high school program serving students who have previously 
dropped out. 

Although school -to- work transition activities dedicated primarily to drop-out pre- 
vention and reclamation remain as the principal programmatic focus of the I>ouis- 
ville Education and Employment Partnership, a number of parallel initiatives to 
better integrate classroom and workplace learning have evolved concurrently 
through our collaborative efforts which, together with I JO HP, now form the founda- 
tion in our . nmunity for the kind of comprehensive local school-to-work transition 
system we believe is envisioned by S.1361. Before discussing each of these compo- 
nents in greater detail, I must emphasize that virtually all of the transition strate- 
gies and mechanisms we are developing in I/juisville and JefTerson County have 
cm an a tod from the close and active collaboration of local government, the public 
schools, the business community and interested community groups. Without ques- 
tion, the long term commitment of each and every one of these key sectors has keen 
indispensable to our progress in constructing a comprehensive and effective bridge 
between the classroom and the workplace. 

At present, school -to-work transition activities in Ixmisvillc and JefTerson County 
are beinfj conducted primarily through, or in conjunction with, the following prin- 
cipal initiatives: 

/. The Ixmisville Education & Employment Partnership 

The liouisville Partnership was formed in February of 19H8 with five partners: 
The City of Jjouisvillc, Jefferson County Government, JefTerson County Public 
Schools, the Private Industry Council and the Chamber of Commerce. In 1990, 
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Metro United Way and the Greater Louisville Economic Development Partnership 
joined in this venture. The heads of these organizations form an executive commit- 
tee chaired by Malcolm Chancey, Chairman and CEO of Liberty National Bank. 

The Louisville Education and Employment Partnership offers a four-year high 
school program to improve the educational and employment opportunities of at- 
risk" youth, focusing on academic achievement and successful transition from 
school-to-work. The Partnership offers our students additional opportunities of a 
networking with business and professional individuals. The long term goal is tc im- 
prove the quality of the newly emerging workforce from the Jefferson County Public 
Schools, and improve the quality of life for the youth involved. _. . , 

Students are identified at the end of their 8th grade year based on educational 
and economic criteria. Approximately 1000 of the students involved meet Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act (MTPA") guidelines for economically disadvantaged. The finan- 
cial support of the partners allow us to serve additional students that are education- 
ally at risk but slightly over the income criteria for JTPA. 

A career planner is assigned to each of twenty high schools in the JefTerson Coun- 
ty Public Schools system. This is the foundation of the in-school program which al- 
lows the career planner to act as a "significant other" for the 60 to 80 students in- 
volved at each location. The program offers a four-year curriculum in Pre-Employ- 
ment Work/Maturity Skills in eleven core competencies. In addition, students may 
take advantage of academic tutoring and work with an interactive computer learn- 
ing system to improve math and English skills, along with the option of course cred- 
it. A summer school program combines the efforts of the Private Industry Council 
and the Jefferson County Public Schools. This provides students a year-round pro- 
gram if they require that level of intervention. For chose students who do not re- 
quire summer school, the career planners have implemented a summer jobs pro- 
gram through the Uuisville Chamber of Commerce and the Kentucky education 
and Workforce Institute. 

In addition, the Partnership offers a variety of vehicles for students and adults 
within our community: Mentoring Program; and Cities In Schools Program 

Our Mentoring Program offers over 100 adults in the business and government 
communities the opportunity to act as a significant other in a one-to-one relation- 
ship with Partnership students. 1 nese mentors agree to listen, be there when nec- 
essary offer activities that will focus on career options, and take an interest in the 
academic achievements and success of those students, A number of corporations 
with multiple mentors allow students access to the corporate environment and alert 
the student to the skills necessary to make the transition from school to work. 

Our Cities In Schools/Burger King Academy (CIS/BK) at the Waggoner High 
School Magnet Career Academy offers an in-school dropout prevention and dropout 
reclamation program. Through the assistance of a team of leachers, the career plan- 
ner of the The Partnership, Chapter II personnel and a CIS/BK site Director, stu- 
dents receive individual instruction and social services, as needed, bach student re- 
mains within the regular program and is provided additional assistance as their sit- 
uation dictates. . , , 

We arc fortunate that our local leadership in education, government and business 
are jointly committed to communicate, work together, and combine resources to pro- 
mote opportunities for youth. The success of the I^uiaville Education and Employ- 
ment Partnership stems from the combined efforts of all— this is a true partnership. 

2. Magnet Career Academies 

Two years ago, with the active involvement and support of the private sector, the 
Jefferson County Public Schools accomplished a total, systemic rest rue Luring of its 
vocational/technical education programs. The conventional two-year, part-time voca- 
tional education programs were jettisoned in their entirety, to be replaced by mag- 
net career academies which fully integrate academic and technical education 
throughout a four-year curriculum, so as to ensure that all students are fully pre- 
pared for both the workplace and further education. 4 

Each of the fourteen (14) academies has one or more career focuses, integrates 
academic and technical curricula, has an articulation agreement with one or more 
post-secondary institutions and contains state-of-the-art equipment and lacinties. 
Each academy was designed by a task force comprised of business and industry rep- 
resentatives, academic and technical teachers and other staff. 

The eight former vocational/technical centers had a combined enrollment ol AbOO 
in the Kali of 1991. Currently the enrollment in the Magnet Career Academies ex- 
ceeds 7,000. 
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3. Post Secondary Consortium (Tech Prep) 

A tech prep initiative operates in fourteen (14) academies and selected high 
schools in the District. As an outgrowth of the tech prep initiative, the Greater Lou- 
isville/South Central Indiana Post-Secondary Transition Consortium was formed. 
This consortium is made up of seventeen (17) post-secondary institutions and has 
addressed such major issues as core courses common to all institutions being made 
similar, and making core course numbering systems more flexible. This consortium 
crosses state lines and involves public as well as proprietary schools. 

4. Middle School Career Assessment 

Middle schools are providing a broad range of career assessment and exploration 
opportunities. Formalized comprehensive career assessment which includes career 
interests, learning styles, aptitude, work attitude and work temperament are given 
to each of the 7,500 grade students in the District. Computer-generated reports of 
test results are used by students, parents and guidance counselors to make in- 
formed decisions in the selection of high school courses and magnet school programs. 
Students' interests are reported as relating to one of twelve (12) occupational clus- 
ters, rather than particular jobs, to encourage exploration of many careers. 

Each middle school in the District is equipped with an Option 2000 Technology 
Education Laboratory consisting of fifteen (15) self-directed learning modules. The 
modules range from Aerospace to robotics. The purpose of the labs is to provide ca- 
reer exploration, opportunities for developing thinking skills, problem solving, team 
work, computer literacy and academic application skills in a technical environment. 
(These labs replaced the traditional Industrial Arts, wood, metal, and general draft- 
ing shops.) 

5. The Greater lyouisville Youth School -to- Work Initiative 

This apprenticeship initiative, begun last year in the context of the Magnet Ca- 
reer Academies and propelled by a partnership embracing local government, the 
public schools and the private sector, is now underway in five initial sites in Jeffer- 
son County. The apprenticeships are structured to combine a regimen of intense 
learning experience at the worksite with rigorous and relevant academic prepara- 
tion at the schools and, at minimum, will include one year each of secondary and 
post-secondary education. All such apprenticeships are characterized by a strong 
guidance component, include reliable systems of outcome evaluation and provide 
paid work experience and curriculum-related learning opportunities at approved 
worksites. 

6\ The Kentuckiana Education and Workforce Institute 

Established four years ago under the aegis of the lyouisville Area Chamber of 
Commerce, the Institute serves as both a focal point and a catalyst for integrating 
education and workforce initiatives in the community. Its fundamental mission is 
to identify and elucidate the education and training needs of both the current and 
future workforce and to facilitate the development of new programs and partner- 
ships to meet those needs. In this regard, the information collected and analyzed 
by the Institute regarding current and projected skill needs in our local labor mar- 
ket area, through such devices as annual surveys, focus groups and industry etud- 
ies, has been crucial to the restructuring of technical education and the development 
of the apprenticeship models discussed above. 

Mr. Chairman having provided you and your colleagues with a broad outline of 
the school-to- worK transition efforts currently underway in l/misville and Jefferson 
County, we would like at this juncture to offer a few brief comments distilled from 
our experience regarding specific provisions of S. 1361. It must be emphasized that 
we do so only in the sincere hope that the lessons we have learned "in the trenches" 
might contribute in some small way to making an excellent bill even better. 

In this regard, it is first incumbent upon us to commend Secretaries Keich and 
Kilcy and their superb staffs at the Departments of Labor and Education, respec- 
tively, for the bold vision with which the School -to -Work Opportunities Act of 1993 
is imbued throughout. The unprecedented cooperative relationship between these 
two Departments which has produced this innovative legislative proposal instantly 
and convincingly breathes life into the Clinton Administration's pledge to reinvent 
government for the benefit of America. Likewise, we commend you, Mr. Chairman, 
and the other members of this Subcommittee who have assisted the Administration 
in developing S.1361, and who now have joined with the bill's many other co-spon- 
sors in committing your invaluable support or its enactment. 

While the limited criticisms we have regarding S.1361 admittedly pale in compari- 
son to our genuine enthusiasm for the legislation overall, the bill as introduced does 
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contain several provisions which cause us substantial concern, and with respect to 
which we have developed recommendations based on our own experience 

The most prominent area of concern for us with regard to S. 1361 relates to the 
need to strengthen the bill's commitment to the essential goal of fostering local au- 
tonomy an flexibility in the design and implementation of local school-to-work pro- 
grams While acknowledging the urgent need to establish a national transition sys- 
tem predicated on the development of independent statewide systems, it is impera- 
tive that we also recognize the simple reality that the only ultimate "point of con- 
tact" between all such systems and the youth to be served will be at the local level. 
It is only at this local "point of contact" that the complex aggregation of federal, 
state and local governmental influences tangibly intersects both the classroom and 
the workforce on a day-to-day basis. Moreover, it is on the local level that school 
systems and labor markets historically are organized, and it is principally on a local 
scale that these systems and markets function. Consequently, each community is in- 
trinsically the repository of the most precise and timely information as to the unique 
influences, nuances and trends which define its local labor market, on the one hand, 
and the needs and capacities of its local schools, on the other. Clearly, if b.1361 is 
to be successful in nurturing the development of responsive and innovative local 
school-to-work transition systems throughout America, the legislation must first en- 
sure that local partnerships maintain the requisite capability to design customized 
conduits between classroom and workplace in accordance with prevailing local con- 
ditions, and to rcac\ju8t these conduits quickly, in the event such conditions change. 
For these reasons, we make the following suggestions for your consideration: 

(1) With respect to the award and allocation of State implementation grant 
subgrants to local partnerships under section 212 of the bill, we recommend that 
an equitable substate allocation mechanism be added, to ensure the continuity ol 
adequate funding for qualified local partnerships on a long-term basis. 

(2) The award of federal implementation grants directly to local partnerships 
under Title III of the bill, at least initially, should not be dependent upon whether 
or not the State in which any such partnership is located has received a State im- 
plementation grant under Title II. As introduced, sections 301 and 302 of the bill 
appear to prohibit uny local partnership in a State which has been awarded a State 
implementation grant from receiving a Title III partnership grant, irrespective of 
whether or not such State intends to award a State subgrant to that partnership. 
Its our opinion that existing local partnerships already prepared to implement so- 
phisticated school-to-work transition initiatives immediately should not be precluded 
automatically from receiving direct federal assistance, simply because the States in 
which they are located opt to apply for State implementation grants rather than 
State planning grants. This potentially could produce the undesirable result of deny- 
ing critical assistance to model programs solely on the basis of geographical acci- 

(3) The authority to deny local partnership requests to waive federal statutory or 
regulatory requirements in accordance with Title in of S. 1361 should rest with the 
Secretaries of Education and Labor, not with the States. It is inappropriate that 
Section 501 of the bill grants unrestricted authority to the State to deny local re- 
quests for waivers of federal law and regulations. As discussed previously, our own 
experience has demonstrated compcllingly that local flexibility is the cornerstone for 
successful school-to-work transition systems. Regulatory regimes tailored to meet 
the particular needs of rural school-to- work programs, for example, might prove on- 
erous, even disastrous, when applied in the context of large urban initiatives, and 
vice versa. Indeed, where intrastate disputes over waiver strategies do arise , the 
predictable recourse to statewide compromise premised on "splitting the dilTercnce 
may prove detrimental to innovation and responsiveness throughout the entire 
State Therefore, we recommend that local partnerships have direct access to the 
Secretaries of Education and Ubor with respect to wavier requests permitted under 
Title V, and that the State role in this regard be confined to reviewing and com- 
menting on such local requests. At the very least, l^cal partnerships shoulcl be af- 
forded the opportunity to appeal a State's denial of a local waiver request directly 
to the appropriate Secretary. , 

In addition to the concerns and suggestions expressed above regarding the preser- 
vation of local flexibility, we also recommend that the performance outcomes ex- 
pressed in Title IV of the bill be clarified, and that these goals be explicitly cor- 
related with a system of rational incentives designed to drive program performance. 
In this regard, we suggest that S.1361 incorporate and refine the performance 
standards methodologies established by the Job Training Partnership Act ( J 11 A ), 
so that national school-to-work transition outcome expectations are clearly enun- 
dated from which appropriate State— and locally-ac\justed performance objectives 
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can be derived. It is essential that the new school -to- work transition system created 
by this legislation be organized around performance rather than process. 

Finally, we believe it is critical that a new and higher priority bo afforded to the 
quality and availability of te Snical assistance under S.1361. In many crucial re- 
spects, the School- to -Work Opportunities Act of 1993 represents a revolutionary de- 

garture from its legislative antecedents. The hybridization of Education and Labor 
•epartment authority, the dramatic increase in collaboration called for both at and 
among the federal, state, and local levels, and the unprecedented regulatory flexibil- 
ity embodied within S.1361 all represent paradigm shifts which promise to place 
heretofore unequaled demands on federal technical assistance capabilities. To ac- 
commodate these demands, we propose that Title IV of S.1361 specifically authorize 
the Secretaries of Education and I>abor to create and jointly administer a "National 
School-to-Work Technical Assistance Corps" composed primarily of State and local 
practitioners with experience in designing or conducting effective school- to -work 
transition activities. Federal technical assistance funds could be used to reimburse 
the State and local programs involved for such expenses as staff time and travel 
when necessary to accomplish Corps duties. Through this mechanism, the Depart- 
ments could maintain a cadre of experienced, hands-on experts to help meet growing 
technical assistance needs, while simultaneously building an effective diffusion net- 
work capable of providing deserved recognition to exceptional stafT from successful 
programs round the country. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, we must reiterate that notwithstanding our expres- 
sion of the foregoing concerns and suggestions regarding S.1361, those of us working 
to bridge the gap between the classroom and the workplace here in Louisville and 
Jefferson County strongly support the overall thrust of this legislation. Indeed, we 
recognize that much of what we have done and now plan to do locally fits com- 
fortably within the ambit of this bill. In a very immediate sense, for example, this 
legislation holds out some promise for helping us address last year's near decima- 
tion of our Louisville Education and Employment Partnership's dropout prevention 
program as a consequence of JTPA's mandatory shift away from assistance for in- 
school youth. We are also particularly pleased by what we perceive to be S.1361's 
substantial shift in regulatory emphasis away from the past, exaggerated reliance 
on reactive, post-program monitoring toward the much more proactive approach re- 
flected in the bills dual focus on application procedures and access to broad statu- 
tory and regulatory waivers. We applaud these important changes and believe they 
will encourage true, systemic innovation. 

Of course, in the broader sense, we support S.1391 because it addresses the long- 
standing need to link American schools more closely with American workplaces. We 
recognize that our nation alone, among all of the advanced industrial economies, has 
failed U> devise a comprehensive school-to-work transitional system for our youth, 
and we realize further that this failure now portends real danger, not iust for these 
youth themselves, but for American competitiveness generally, H.G. Wells once re- 
ferred to human history as "a race between education and catastrophe". Perhaps no- 
where is the poignant truth of that remark more evident than in the context of our 
urgent need to enact as quickly as possible the School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
of 1993. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity, on behalf of the Louisville Edu- 
cation and Employment Partnership, to submit this testimony in support of S.1361 
for the record of hearings before the Subcommittee on Employment and I^ductiv- 
ity, and I commend you and your colleagues for the expeditious attention you are 
giving to the critical need to establish an effective, comprehensive school-to-work 
transition system in America. I respectfully request that the accompanying mate- 
rials describing our local programs in further detail be considered pail of this testi- 
mony and entered into the record accordingly. 

STATKMKNT Q\f S^KPIIKN DRNHY 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Uibor and Human Resources, 
on behalf of VICA's quarter million student members this year, our business and 
labor supporters, and our 16,000 vocational instructor, I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify on Hie School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993. In my opinion, 
the School -to- Work Opportunities Act takes many needed steps to improve the qual- 
ity of training and education for all of America's students, and I commend you for 
your work. 

To place my comments in context, 1 will begin by stating that the Vocational In- 
dustrial Clubs of America ia dedicated to serving the customers of public vocational 
education: students in high school and postsecondary programs, and employers of 
vocational graduates. Since 1965, VI OA has worked to improve vocational- technical 
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Kd to tVTe challenge. 1 believe ~^ r ^Si,^OTudents, but even more, 
the same way. They will rccogmze the * C ™™£\W™ b lhird rtics in busi- 
the process of certification w.l! require ^"^XlSdemi reC eive the education 
ness anc 



£ss 3 certification wilT ^KSIS^S receWe the education 
and labor. That's what: is needed £^» ra ^ to ™ ra recciv e trained people in 

^KrtS^^ 

inc in the workplace can be one of the most mouvauu* ^ rt/Wation fflS lt 1S 



,n K „. .he workplace can be »^ of the • ™at m« '^cooperative education (as it is 
ods available. Vocational a^^n fhT^^ex^ence" type of program it has 
meant to be practiced, rather than the wort . expe ^ >»£ nd emp ! 0 yer needs. 

, n ded to become) is very successful in rneeung . . . . _ !.•>>!., 

"One of the greatest limitations 
and the amount of training 



i rather than the "wort W^dent and eWoyer needs. 
Sd.bccUe)^ 

anu u,, » -ining coop student , rece.ve P™r tobeing^ 

J^.U?^^ tnt«n.ng and subsequent enrichment 

l Tna%, I want to emphasize ^^^^^t^^^P 
thing not currently highlight in the Act • ^ t and carecr preparation than 

last year, there is far more to aucccssfal emplwmen^ 8uch a s re- 

academics and hands-on «^Pf ' on 8 fJ n f ^ understanding systems are al cnti- 
source management, >ntorpersona sk basic &rf a m communication, 

SKrg Sisris sssrSuS&Tnciudigg ***** ^.^ c . 

Tfirmly believe that the S*ooUo-^ 

it should if teaching these skills and ^^ ^a* ^ a8 VICA-have 

While it is not the intention of this comm ««« £ p ^ ^ g a 

£»s u wliVi»^ procC89 of dcvclop,n8 8Ch0 ° 

"TncToSTi want to thank you Mr Chairman and ^^-ommittee, for^our im- 
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Mai? ^.^in^irs£JL 9t ^rA u> kee ? th , e «— 

workforce. t-aucaie and train America's high performance 

Statkmknt ok James F. Clayborne, Jr. 

EAST SI. LOUIS COMMUNITY U«IT SCHOOL DISTRICT 189 Hto AN ENROLLMENT 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 28. 1 993 OF 583 AT R IS X AND EARLY CHILDHOOD STUDENTS 
8106 KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 6 AND SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS, 3030 
<*ADE 7 THROUGH 9 AND SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS AND 25fi6 GRADE 10 THROUGH 
12 AND SPECIAL EDUCATIUN STUDENTS AND W STUDENTS SERVED OUTSIDE SCHOOL 
DISTRICT «M. THESE STUDENTS ARE HOUSED „ TWENTY ELEXENTARV SCHOOLS 

SCHOOL WITH GRADES FIVE AND SIX, ALTERNATIVE HIGH SCHOOL, ST. CLAIR COUNTY 
DETENTION CENTER AND STUDENTS IN DISTRICT 189 BEING SERVED BY SCHOOLS 
(JUISIDE DISIRIcr 189. 

THE STUDENTS IN THIS DISTRICT AS UELL AS ALL STUDENTS IN THE STATE OF 
ILLINOIS ARE ENTITLE TO HAVE 1 HE SAME ADVANCES AND RESOURCES WHETHER 
illEY ARC [11 A POOR OR WEALTHY SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

IN THE STATE OF HI (MIS SCHOOLS FUNDING IS BASED ON GENERAL STATE 
A.D, EQUALIZED ASSESS VALUATION, TOTAL TAX RATE. OPERATING TAX RATE, 
OPERATING EXPENSES PER WIl. PER CAPITAL TUTITION CHARGE AND STATE 
AID CIA1H IYPE. THE STAIE AID CLAIM TYPE OPERATES UNDER THREE 

oismmnnoN formulas, uihch are -a- special equals .on-resource- 

EQHALIZER, DISTRICTS "H" REFERS TO ALTERNATE- HE THOD DISTRICTS, AND 
CODE "C" REFFRS , 0 FtAI-GRANT D.SIB1CIS. FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990-1991 
IHERF U..RE 747 CODE "A ' s " , ,30 CODE -B' S - AND 71 CODE °CV, TOTAI ING 
949 SCHOOL DISTRICTS. SCHOOL DISTRICT 189 USE njRHULA "A". THESE 
mmUS DO NOT GIVE EQUAI FUNDING TO EACH SCHOOL DISTRICT NOR DO THEY 
COVER AIL STUDENTS BEING SERVED BY THE O.STRICT. (SEE FIGURE 1.00) 
raw 1988-1989 mmuGM 1991-1992 THERE UF.RE 2496 S.UDENTS THAT WERE HOT 
CAlHfB DO TO THE FACT THAT NTITHFR OF THE DISIRIOUTION FORHJLAS COVER THESE 
STUDENIS. IF YOU ATTACH THIS NUHBER OF DAYS TO THE BEST THRE~E MONTHS COMPUTED 
TN TYPE "A" FORH'/I.A WE HILL RECEIVE AN ADDITIONAL 12 MILLION OOILARS PLUS. 
(SEE FIGURE 1.10) 

SCHOOL DISTRICT 189 HAS A DECLINE IN ENROi I HENT FROH 1988-1989, 
722 STUDENTS AND 422 OF 447 NON CLAIMABLE; EQUAIS TO A TOTAL LOST OF 
APPR0X1HAIELY $5,408,434.40 DOLLARS. THIS I OST CREATED A BIG MONSTER AND 
EVENTUALLY HELP PUI DISTRICT 189 IN SERIOUS FINANCIAL CONDITION. 
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DECLINE IN BIRTH RATE BEGINNING IN 1983, FLOOD IN 1987-1988, AMD 
SECTION 8 HOUSING IN SURROUNDING CITIES, AND STATE AND FEDERAL 
CATEGORICAL FUNDING AND HANDAIES UHICH LIMITS THE LOCAL BOARD'S USE 
OF FUNDS. (SEE TABLES A & B) AND (FIGURE Ml AND FIGURE 1.12) 

SCHOOL DISTRICT 189 HAS AND IS EXPERIENCING A DECLINE IN ENROLLMENT 
DUE TO LACK OF NEW BOKNS, LACK OF NEW HOUSING, STATE REFORMS WITHOUT 
ADEQUATE FUNDING* INCREASE IN DESERVED SALARIES FOR STAFF AND FEDERAL HANDAIES 
AND CATEGORICAL FUNDING. (SEE TABLE C) 

WHERE KANDATFO PROGRAMS FAIL TO MEET THE TOTAL FUNDING, THE DISTRICT 
WST PICK UP FUNDING FROM NON-RESTRICTED SOURCES SUCH AS GENERAL STATE 
AID. 

IN LOOKING AT THE CHAPTER I PROPOSAL FOR FUNDING DISADVANTAGE STUDENT 
BY FY 1995, I FIND IT IS TAKING A BETTER LOOK AT HIE POOR LOU INCOME 
CHILDREN IN THE HOME , SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. I AGREE WITH THE PROPOSAL 
THAT 80% OF THE MONEY UILL BE USED ON THE LOW- INCOME CHILDREN. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION MANDATES ARE TOO STRANEOUS ON DISTRICT UHO ARE 
INADEQUATELY FUNDED SUCH AS DISTRICT 189, WHERE I HE BUDGE1 IS APPROXIMATELY 
8.4 Hit WITH ONLY 6.9 MIL GENERATE FROM LOCAL, SIAIE AND FEDERAL FUNDS, WHICH 
MEAN THE DISTRICT MUST PICK UP 1.5 MIL DEFICIT FROM HON -RESTRICTED FUNDS. 

STATE LEGISLATURES VIE RE ONCE DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE FOR SCHOOL FIHANCF, 
WHICH WERE IN THE FORM OF GENERAL STATE AID APPORTIONMENT TO CATEGORICAL 
FUNDING WITHIN THE STATE SCHOOL FINANCIAL PLAN. 

I RECOMMEND THE NON-RESTRICTIC'I USAGE OF FUNDS SUCH AS GENERAL 

STATE AID ENTITLEMENT, UILL PERMIT DESCRETIONARY USAGE OF FUNDS AT THE 

LOCAL LEVEL. THIS APPROACH MAY BF IMPLEMENTED IN TVO SUGGESTED WAYS: 

i mrAi <:tatf awn FFOERAI SOURCES PROVIDE FOR EACH SCHOOL THE 
L N r IT <tt a ry FUNDS BASE DON THE SCHOO IS' PLANNING, PROGRAM ANO 
BUDGET SYS ITH? (PPBS) THE PPBS UILL TAKE INTO ACCOUNT THE 
SSlF CIUL3 MKOS (EDUCATION, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND HEALTH 
DEVELOPMENT) IN THE WHOLE COMMUNITY. 

?. STATE AND FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES SHOUIO 6UA UNITE ALL 
DISIRICIS ADEQUATF FUNDS TO MEET THEIR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES. 

IF YOU TAKE A LOOK AT SIATE-UIDE AVERAGES IN ULINOIS (SEE TABLES 
D, E AMD F) VOU Villi. SFF THAT THE MORE STUDENTS SERVED THE LESS MONIES 
ARE AVAILABLE TO EDUCATE THE STUDEN1 . 

niSIRICT 189 MAS OUTSTANDING ACADEMIC PROGRAMS IN MUSIC. MATH AMD 
SCIENCE, GirtFD, BETA CLUO, TESTING PROGRAMS (ACHIEVEMENT USI, ILLINOIS 
GOALS AND ASSESSMENT TEST. ACT AND SAT TEST) SPORTS , OUTSTANDING STUDENTS 
AND PARENTS, NON -CERTIFIED AHD CERTIFIED STAFF. HOWEVER, DUE TO THE LACK 
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OF FUNDS AND DFSCRETIONARY FUHDIA6 WE WILL LOOSE HIFSE ATTRIBUTES IN 
SCHOOL DISTRICT m. 

IN CLOSING. I AH MOT SURE THAT EQUAL DISTRIBUTION IN FUNDING EDUCATION 
IS THF AHSWERv AS PROVIDING fHE NECESSARY FUHDS TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
EDUCATING I HE UIIOI.E CHILD. 

Figure 1.00 

FALL ENROLLMENT 

FAST ST. LOUIS SCHOOL DISTRICT 180 
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Figure 1.10 

ENROLLMENT WEIGHTED LEVEL OF FUNDING 

FAST ST. LOUIS SCHOOL DISTRICT 189 
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figure 1.11 

STUDENT RETENTION IN DISTRICT 189 
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Fast S^. I mils Cnamlniry Unit 5rh 0 o1 District 189, Rpspirch, Evaluation 
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Statement ok GASC Tkchnology Ckntkk 



The Manufacturing technology Pattriership (MTP) is a school-to-work transition 
progmm focusing on creating a diversified pool of interested and qualified 
candidates for careers in manufacturing and the skilled trades. The cooperative* 
venture has as its partners General Motors, the UAW, Atlas Technologies, the 
GASC Technology center, 13 Genesee County high schools, Mott and Baker 
Colleqos, Jobs Central, and the Flint Round'able. Over eighty students are 
participating in the program this year The program targets minorities and 
females. The Initial decs of students hoe entered itc cocond year of tho 
program. Fifty new students started the program this fall. 

The MTP program huilds on applied academics, infusing reading, writing, 
algebra and physics into such skilled trades areas as welding, drafting, 
machining, fcliuet metal, electronics, and machine repair. Students arc more 
willing to work on their academic skills both because they are applied to the 
skilled trades and because t! iy know that at the conclusion of the two-year 
training period they will need to rnk*> nn industry created standardized test that 
includes sections on reading comprehension and math. They will also need to 
pass traditional college-entrance lasts lo lake advantage of GM's generous offer 
of a two-year scholarship to either of the partner community colleges 

Work-site rr^ntora ore designated to work with the students. Mentors share and 
role model the daily lives and experiences of those who are employed in 
manufacturing, and they also work on developing positive self esteem, self 
discipline, rrifical thinking, time management, goal-setting and similar 
characteristics of successful employees. 

Tp* MTP cumcu'urn is outcomes-ba^cd. Students aVmnS classes at their home 
school for amdornlc/oore curriculum Instruction. I hey attend the GASC 
Technology Cantor for rnnds cn technological training and the remainder of >hr> 
day ic opent in p?>id work ^potion-** Students also receive a training Etipend for 
24 hours per week paid work experience during the summer. 

Hie program was bvititv two months in development and MTP began with Its 
first of ■stnnpnfc in the fall of 1M9 The progT, m & «^|| | n jts infant stage as 
the first g r oup of students will rot be able to take the apprenticeship te3t until the 
summer of t9:>4. However, thy following comments are based upon one year's 
program operation, experience, and lessons learned. 

■*■ 1 he pcog'cim'fi r.trongth is groat because decisions have been made 



+ the word "p-iitnerrhip" Is key All partners (educators business/industry, 
government, parents, students) have to maintain an active role, develop 
and Impfaircnt policy. Participating partners have recognized that each 
partner has Issues that aro unique and that need to be recognized by all. 

We have fo M nd WvM edmsrtinn and h.isinass wnd< differently Hie 
partnership fiao n'lo.vcd uc to crocs boundaros and examine the others 
operation. 
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+ Employers are beginning to view this program as a viable option for 
their future v^ork force. 

+ fiduccias must be willing to let outsiders Into their institutions and be 
willing fo accept criticism. 

* The value of the school to-wcrk movement must he cold to parents 50 
that parents demand that more programs like this be made avaiU'V.e to 
their children. 

+ Bu*>in^ss/indu5:ry have to be: mode aware that thoy too must also have a 
vr?i^n relating to theli future wuik fuice and thai through this inrtiative they 
will have an opportunity to develop that future work force. 

+ Wo have learned *hfct grades a^ not true indicator? of a person's ability 
or lac* of abi'ily Outcomes besed curriculum has csuced uo to develop 
very detailed program standards that are acceptable to all partners. 

* I ho challenge remains in mahra'n continuity while making program 

As practTtj_oner3, we,.gtrong}y supportihejiational movement to implement 
school-to-work legislation that would enhance the Institutionalization of programs 
such as MTP. We are eager to work wfth any member of Congress to further 
develop this initiative across the Country. 

Thank you. 



Sennte T^bnr nrd Hunan PftlatioYin Suhrrvmnil-t:'** 
on rmployment and Productivity 

Tho young adults in our community have long enjoyed th* unique 
opportunit ies provided by cur educational institutions, one such 
pioneering effort is the careers in Health Partnership between gasc 
TEctfNOLcxSY CENXFR and the nurl^* Medical Center. This unique 
partnership has boon the catalyst for hundreds cf young people who 
ch.->oso to pursue health c^tRors beyond tho traditional stereotypical 
career titles normally chosen. 

The Careers in Health Ftcgram integrates classroom preparation with 
cctapr^h^n^ ! mnr1*cvii center experience. The program empha*l2#s tha 
tiire spon* at the medical center. Students work on a daily batiiB 
one-on-orx- wirh hcsrjtal staff In thin comprehensive faciltv. 
Students have unlimited opportunities to sarcple various work areas arid 
to receive extensive training in areas of their choice. 

This partnership has evolved over the past twelve years to a point 
vnere tour Cull time st?.rr members ace now engnged at the hospital 
sitn. The partnership has expanded to include not only health careers 
but rtlsiu the business operations found at this major facility. The 
inclusion of buslnos3 students has expanded th« program and has caused 
it to becoxa a "echoel vihhin n buainoi:* . " 

E»or-*urce of ♦•h© *si\rnnrm nf this venture the concert has boert extended 
to another comprehensive facility, Gcrooys Pegiorfil Medical center, 
for '93-94 with plans for further expansion into the third facility, 
Mclaren General Hospital, for the '91*95 school year. The expansion 
will create a rleaf career path from high schools to the Tech Center 
to the health cire facility. Through articulation agieoroents with 
leal community college drpaitra*nts, studonhs on joy lumodiote access 
to college programs with credit being given Cor t!t« Teuh Cenlui ajid 
hospital experience. 
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The p ar t.ne? ship r opr esent g a pattern of relationships that forics o 
corccr F*thvoy vith ncny btir.c^oc that* Allow fcr the diversity of 
•student choice. Th«? partnership ah;o accomodates tho development of 
critical per £ ociaaM ro^at+d I n» n> pc»r*on;)l nnd technical skills that 
otherwise would r»*rniv» only superficial d«av« loprsr*nt utilizing 
trndit* J no.i ; educational rnsourcon. 

Thank ycu for the. ooportunity to nhar© this exaaplo of o ouccossful 
partnership. 

sur-r,itt*d by, 



August 30, 1993 
Mr. Jon Schrocder 

Office of U.S. Senator Dave Durtnbcrgcr 
1020 Plymouth Building 
12 South 6th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55402 



Dear Jon: 

'lhanlcs for your letter of August 20 relating to the Senator's into est in school -tr> work transition 
Issues. As wc have Indicated before, we arc extremely g-.T-.tcM that the Senator has chosen to 
be the lead minority sponsor of the Administration's legislation in the Congress. 

"Wc have reviewed the draft legislation and Uic Senator's background piece. I will not go 
through each of the issue identified in your memorandum, but let me make a few general points. 
As work on this legislation proceeds, we would appreciate very much the oppoitunity to further 
refine these ideas. 

Concept of sy stemic refo rm. In reading through the legislation and explanatory materials, we 

are somewhat concerned that the legislation appears to promote the creation of "add on* ( 

programs rather titan encou-^ging a systemic restructuring of education to enhance work base 

learning. We believe the Idea of work and work preparation should be more Uioroughly 

integrated into the basic core curriculum of American education. It is not enough to add yculh 

apprenticeship program and other wink based programs to our current system. The federal ^ 

government should encourage local schools and employers to wcrk together to think how the 

concept of education- to-empluyrncnt transition should be mide a moic fundamental, underlying 

concept of American education generally. 

Ran pc of opportuniti es We arc not saying that evny student should have a youth apprenticeship 
experience. We do believe, however, that every student should have some wit of work-based 
learning experience while in school. In die elemental y yean, this may mean nothing more than 
"career shndnwlng" programs and some c.hnnrjrs in the elementary curriculum. As a student 
progresses through middle and secondary schools, the range of work-tuned learning experience 
within the basic curriculum should be greatly expanded, In Minnesota, for example, the 1993 
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legislature simultaneously enacted youih apprenticeship, youth entrcprcneurship and community 
service. For each student, the particular programs from which they could receive most benefit 
will probably vary. All Stents - those who arc going directly into the work force after high 
school and those who are going on to advanced education - should be encouraged to engage in 
some sort of work-base learning experience. 

Gene ra! ob servations about youth em ployment. This lends to our final point. We arc afraid that 
the federal legislation may speak too narrowly about work- base learning. A large portion of 
American high school students already work (In Minnesota's case — 69% of our high school 
Students work an average of 22 hours per week — the highest percentage In the nation). The 
federal legislation should also speak to ways by wnich this basic work experience can be made 
more useful to students. Our recent Readiness report speaks to that question (an updated copy 
of that report — which reflects 1993 legislation In Minnesota on work-base learning is 
enclosed.) 

Let me suggest some other resources for you. Minnesota Technology Inc. has recently received 
a grant from the Minnesota Education to Employment Transition Council to provide technical 
assistance on these programs. Key contacts at MTI are Thomas Berg and Dale Jorgcnson. !f 
you have, not already, you should review the Business Roundtable's recent report entitled 
V?orifojx:t Training and Development for U.S. Ccmpetltiveness (August 1993). The chair of the 
Roundtable's project is Larry Pcrlman of Ccridian Corporation. Finally, I have enclosed an 
updated copy of our Transformation report which builds off the national SCANS project and 
suggests specific needed outcomes and skills for Minnesota education graduates. 

Last week, we completed a very successful series of 1 1 regional meetings around die state on 
this Issue. The Partnership co-sponsored this series with the State Department of Education, 
lead legislators and our community and technical college systems. We brought together 
education and business leaders to advise them of J 993 legislation affecting work-based learning. 
Wc are working on a follow-up program designed to further expand information and interest. 

We in the Partnership would be pleased to serve In any sort of inter mediatory capacity with 
other Minnesota organizations that are working in this field. We would also be pleased to help 
build bridges to other comparable business organizations In other slates. In late September, for 
example, between 15-7.0 state business roundtable organizations are convening for our annual 
meeting, and we requested that work-base learning be placed on the agenda for that event. 
Deputy Secretary of Education Madeline Kunin will be visiting with us on this Issue. 

Once again, Jon, please extend our sincere appreciation to Senator Durenberger for carrying this 
legislation. We would be pleased to submit other informadon to the Senator or testimony to his 
colleagues as this legislation proceeds in the Congress. 
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Minnesota 
Business 
gg«f Partnership 

September 28, 1993 



The Honorable David Durcnbcrgcr 
United States Senate 
154 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington DC 20510 

Dear Senator Durcnbergcr: 

^rk^^SK!^, 8 mT' W thC ,Cad mla ° rUy aaUl0r 0f lhc Administration', School- 
aSSST ^ 1Cg, ^ 0n ' Work-baud learning, Including programs such as youth 
apprenticeships, Is a top priority for the Minnesota Business Partnership, and we greatly 
appreciate your leadership role on this Issue. y 

Zl^l ThjS ^hWon. Enclosed are comments which may suggest some 

needed amendment*. We have sent another copy of diese comments to Deputy Secrecy 
Madeline Kurun (who recently addressed the state nnmdtable organizations on this Issue). 

Please let us know If we can be of further assistance on this most important initiative. 



Tom Triplett 
Executive Director 



Minnesota business Partnership 
September 30, 1993 



Comments on Draft Legislation entitled: 
"SchooMo-Work Opportunities Act of 1993* 

Sections 2 arj^ 3 CEiaito^a ansLfioalsJI 

TCesc introductory sections of the Act are superb. They properly recognize the need and 
identify the range of Options available to deal with the problem. The first finding in Section 2 
appears to imply tha' more students need to achieve baccalaureate degrees. We do not believe 
this is the right answer for many students and for the majority of new Jobs. 

Section 4 fprfmiffnnQ 

Subsection (8) defines "partnership/ The only reference to businesses or business organisations 
is to private industry councils. We respectfully recommend that this partnership term be 
broadened to include other organizations of employers established to promote education reform 
and partnership activities. 
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The term "youth apprenticeship* is not defined in the legislation. It Is referenced In the bill, but 
the only term that Is actually defined is "registered apprenticeship." This is a critical distinction. 
If the role of business in the legislation ij to promote and provide only "registered 
apprenticeships,* there will be serious probiems with business participation. I believe strongly 
that the definitions should be broad enough to contemplate and encourage apprenticeship 
positions that are not part of the registered apprenticeship system. 

SejaiOsJ^lConnecting A ctivities Co mponent^ 

This Is a Critical activity, and you are correct in highlighting It through a separate section. We 
recommend that another function of this component is lo recruit and support private employers 
in this initiative. As we have said before, developing and maintaining a strong core of 
employers will be one of the most difficult tasks in the Implementation of this legislation. 

Section 20 2 fState Deve lcpn^nt (faant^ 

This section is extraordinarily well done. It properly recognizes all the different players and the 
rolas they need to play. 

Section 2 12 f State Tmple mcnt^lo_n Grant sj 

This section is generally well drafted , but it needs work in two specific areas. First, as noted 
above, there Is little specific reference to "youth apprenticeship" programs. Such programs need 
much more visibility and encouragement in the legislation. "Hie only reference i? to "registered 
program s* and, again, limiting apprenticeships exclusively to this form will greatly diminish 
employer interest and participation. 

Second, this section suggests too small a role for employers. We believe that eligibility for this 
grant should require a demonstrated commitment from employes th? 1 go« far beyond 
•traditional" roles such as mentoring or career shadowing. PLEASE DO NOT ask too little 
of employers! 

Section 302 (Grant to Partnership^ 

The concept here appears to be good — awarding grants not to slates, but directly to partnerships 
within states, Wc are fearful, however, Uiar this alternative form of grants might somehow 
undercut the needed cooperative relationships between the public and private sectors. Perhaps 
a clear explanation of the differentiation between these two forms of grants will help. 

Section 502 rWa ivcrO 

Congratulations on this section! It will be critical to make the program effective. 



Senator Simon. We thank you very, very much for being here. 
Our hearing stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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